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PREFACE 



WELCOME to the USAF Senior Noncommissioned Officer Academy Associate Program. 
Your voluntary enrollment in this course of study is evidence of your determination to improve 
your capabilities as a leader and manager, and of your desire to continue improving your status 
in the Air Force. 

The AFSNCOA Associate Program parallels the resident program conducted at Gunter 
AFS, Alabama. The overall objective is the same, the educational goals are sbiilar, and some of 
the selected readings are the same. The intent of this program is to provide educational 
'Materials rather than training materials. Ours is a professional military education (PME) 
program, We make no attempt to provide specific AFSC related instruction, and we do not 
expect that our material will be any more meaningful for one group of NCOs than for another, 
kn developing this program, we examined the tasks common to all senior NCOs, considered the 
talent and knowledge most of you possess, and determined how to limit and present a body of 
information that will enable you to expand your knowledge and enhance your managerial 
ability. 

This program is based on the following broad educational goals which each student should 
be able to attain: 

1, Comprehend the principles of effective communication. 

2. Know some of the factors thai enter into international relations, elements of national 
policy, and the employment of military force in achieving objectives over a broad range of 
circumstances. 

.V Comprehend the concepts and techniques suitable for the effective management of 
material and human resources. 

This program is divided into three courses: Course 8A deals with communication skills, 
Course SB with national security affairs, and Course 8C with leadership and management. The 
coverage may remind you of learning you experienced at other levels of PME, and possibly 
introduce you to areas you've not experienced before. All are aimed at expanding your 
knowledge and helping ynu increase your ability to successfully fulfill your position as a leader 
and manager. The following paragraphs briefly explain each subject you'll encounter in these 
three courses. 

Course HA deals with communication skills, using two approaches. Volume 1 contains 
readings to broaden your knowledge of the communication process itself, on more effective 
reading practices, how to listen more effectively, and some tips on speaking. Volume 2, with its 
supplement, is a self- improvement unit to be completed at your own pace. Volume 2 of Course 
XA is nnt covered on the final course examination; only Volume I is covered by the 
examination. 

( ourse Kb also contains two volumes and provides an overview of the military structure that 
supports national policy decisions. It provides a look at the nation-state system. Further, it 
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addresses our policymaking process and the priorities of United States foreign policy. This 
course also concentrates on our foreign policy objectives toward the USSR, PRC, NATO, 
Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East. It further traces the evolution of strategy and the 
development of the principles by which military forces are employed to achieve national 
objectives. Finally, this course concentrates on the United States Air Force, Air Reserve Forces 
and National Guard, and the influences these forces have on maintaining our national security. 

Both volumes in Course 8B are covered by volume review exercises (VREs). When you have 
submitted the second VRE, ECI will forward the final examination for Course 8B to your local 
test control off icer. You may not enroll in Course 8C until you have successfully completed 
Courses 8A and 8B in order. 

Course 8C contains three volumes and deals with the vast areas of leadership and 
management. A leader's primary asset is his people, so thr course first addresses the various 
aspects of using the human resource. A general definition of leadership is offered, and the 
NCO's role as a leader is explained. The writings present traditional and contemporary studies 
in human behavior, including lessons on motivation and transactional analysis. The course 
then explores management concepts, theories, and practices with emphasis on contemporary 
styles. In this area, the various principles and functions of management arediscussed along with 
management by objectives and job enrichment. Finally, we examine military management 
techniques. First, we present the management of personnel, financial and logistical resources. 
Then, vve will discuss problem solving and decision-making techniques as well as the 
fundamental concepts of computers and data processing techniques. 

All volumes in ~ourse 8C are covered by VREs. When you have submitted your third VRE, 
ECI will forward the final examination for Course 8C to your local test control officer. When 
you have completed all three volumes successfully, you will receive your diploma signifying 
satisfactory completion of th: associate program. 

Remember, the final examination for each course covers that particular course only. There 
is not a comprehensive examination covering all three courses as one unit. Fi' ther, each course 
examination is unique: that is, questions on the VREs do not show up again on the course 
examination. Instead, each examination consists of all new questions on the material covered. 
So, while the VREs can be extremely helpful to you in determining whether you understand the 
material covered, they should not be u^ed as the only study aids for the course examination. 

We recognize that you are professional in every sense of the word. You have dedicated 
yourself to a career in the finest organization in the world. By your efforts, this nation's military 
instrument of policy is second to no other nation's. Yours is an extraordinary responsibility, 
and indeed extraordinary demands are placed on you. If you are to continue at the advanced 
gride you now possess, you must take every opportunity to improve in whatever your military 
duties demand of you. Therefore, we hope you will challenge what we present in these lessons. 
Interact with the material. Reject what you will, but do so only after having given it professional 
analysis. As you are professional in your job duties, be professional in your student duties as 
well. Unless you eventually attend the resident course, this is your final chance at USAF PME. 
Use it wisely. 

In these courses, the subject matter is developed by a series of learning objectives. Each of 
these carries a 3-digit number and is in boldface ty,>e. Each sets a learning goal for you. The 
text that follows the objectives give you the information you need to reach that goal. The 
exercises following the information give you a check on your achievement. Answers to the 
exercises are not provided, so if you cannot answer the exercises, review the learning objectives 
and the text. 

If you have questions on the accuracy or currency of the subject matter of this text, or have 
recommendations for its improvement, send them to USAF Senior NCO Academy/ECN, 
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(iuntcr AFS AL 361 14. (NOTE: Do not use the suggestion program to submit corrections for 
typographical or other errors.) 

If you have questions on course enrollment or adminisu *tion, or on any of ECI's 
instructional aids (Your Key to Career Development, Study Reference Guides, etc.), consult 
your education officer, training officer, or NCO, as appropriate. If they can't answer 
satisfactorily, send your questions to EG, Gunter AFS AL 36 1 1 8, preferably on ECI Form 1 7, 
Student Request for Assistance. 

This volume is valued at 18 hours (6 points). 
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Lesson Objective: Know the benefits of a professional reading program and some of the 
principles on which a reading improvement program can be based. 



Introduction: In today's environment, senior noncommissioned officers must be professional 
in every sense of the word. We must understand much more than just the technical aspects of 
oui particular jobs. For this reason, we need to establish a professional reading program for 
ourselves. The first reading in this lesson, "Professional Reading," addresses this need. At this 
moment you may be asking yourself where you will find the time to pursue a professional 
reading program when it is difficult to keep pace with the myriad of correspondence and 
publications you face daily. This lesson is designed to show you the importance and benefits of 
a professional reading program, and to give you the tools to establish such a program on your 
own. Reading 2, "Reading Improvement," provides the steps to improve your reading rate and 
comprehension This lesson will be valuable to you both on the job and as you continue in this 
course. 
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Reading I 



PROFESSIONAL READING 



T T IS only healthy self-criticism to admit that opera- 
A tional duties keep Air Force members so busy that they 
sometimes arrive at high rank and position without a 
thorough bacKground of general knowledge. Many Air 
Force leaders have indicated that professional self- 
development through broad reading is a great need in the 
Air Force and that a!! members should improve their in- 
tellectual processes as they prepare for higher positions. 

To build up a rich background of information for in- 
telligent living, we need to continue our mental develop- 
ment throughout life. Members of the Air Force who 
continue to mature mentally become more valuable. 
Mental flexibility and continued mental growth are 
especially necessary today because of the constant evolu- 
tion of air power and its worldwide significance. 

To continue mental development, we need to draw on 
the accumulated knowledge and the judgment of others. 
We often broaden our experience by talking with others 
whose background and experience differ from our own. 
But this method alone is unreliable. It is obvious that we 
cannot obtain all human experience through contact with 
other people, just as we cannot possibly undergo all 
humar experience ourselves. How then can we catch up 
and keep up? 

In professional schools, human experience and judg- 
ment are collected and compressed for us. However, no 
matter how good these schools may be, we cannot spend 
our lives attending classes. But we can develop through 
continued professional reading. 



001* Summarize the benefits of a professional read- 
ing program* 



IMMEDIATE AND LONG-TERM 
DIVIDENDS 

Professional reading pays both immediate and long- 
term dividends. Two immediate dividends are an 



increased ability in writing and an expanded vocabulary. 
After forma 1 instruction is completed, we learn to write 
well chiefly by unconscious imitation of what we read 
and hear. Through wide reading we gradually absorb 
accepted word usages, punctuation conventions, and 
knowledge of sentence structure. We tend to develop our 
own writing style by unconscious imitation. Of course, 
practice is necessary to develop writing fully. 

Vocabulary is developed mainly from reading and 
hearing new words in the expression of ideas. From 
context we learn the meaning of new words and special 
meanings of familiar words. Of course, we need to follow 
up this method of vocabulary development by consulting 
the dictionary for definitions and preferred 
pronunciations. 

The most important immediate dividend is being 
informed of what goes on in the world, in our profession, 
and in related professions. For this purpose, radio, 
television, and newspapers are not enough. Mature and 
intellectually inquiring persons will want to know what is 
being thought and done in the world that will affect them, 
their decisions, and the Air Force. Because we cannot 
foretell just what information we may need, we try to keep 
up with political thought around the world and with the 
thinking and experimentation in aviation and its many 
related fields. 

Long-range dividends are the main reward of 
professional reading. Through reading we are able to 
draw on the accumulated experience, knowledge, and 
judgments of all times. Man's ability to store up 
knowledge and pass it on to later generations and other 
peoples— an ability we take for granted— was one of the 
most important steps in human progress. It is ranked with 
the invention of the wheel and the discovery of fire. With 
it, man was enabled to lift himself out of savagery. If we 
want to understand political, economic, and social 
history and its influence on the present, we must have the 
determination to dig this accumulated knowledge out of 
books. 

The ability to profit by other people's experience is a 
sure sign of mental maturity. A great philosopher has said 



Reprinted from AIM, Communication Techniques, Vol. I, "Individual and Group 
Communications," An* University, Maxwell AFB, Ala., Rev. Ed. 1978. 
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that it we do not know and profit from the past, we are 
condemned to relive it ourselves, learning by making the 
same errors all over again. Today's Air Force member not 
only should be familiar with the professional knowledge 
and judgment of great airmen, such as Mitchell, Arnold, 
and Tedder, but they also need wide general knowledge 
for use in problem solving, General knowledge often 
provides us with needed data ar d helps us to produce new 
solutions to old problems. An alert mind is required to 
absorb the experiences of others, and the most highly 
developed Air Force members have learned to do this. 

A second major reason for reading is to develop our 
own mental powers by pitting them against strong 
intellects. This should be one of the main ends of 
professional reading, and it is an aim of the reading 
programs in Air University. Through comprehensive 
reading, we develop the ability to judge ideas and 
determine the reasoning behind them. We all need 
constant practice in locating and evaluating ideas; this is 
one of the main purposes of education. Solid, mature 
reading gives us just that kind of practice. With a broad 
reading background and some knowledge of logic, we are 
not afraid to tackle the writing produced by mature 
mindr*. This self-propulsion in logical thinking and 
judgment is an important aim of education at Air 
University. The achievement of the university will be 
measured by the extent to which the students carry over 
their desire for self-development. 

A third important reason for professional reading is 
professional advancement. Naturally, we all hope to be 
among the top I or 2 percent, the group that comprises 
the leaders of the future. Almost invariably, those 
belonging to that top group have attended or will attend 
professional military education schools and college at 
some time in their career. Mosi students have already 
planned their program of professional reading prior to 
undertaking these endeavors: however, if they have not* 
they plan it while there. 

SFTKCTINCi BOOKS AND PERIODIC ALS 



Many of you have already read widely but feel the need 
for a reading program. Since you may be missing many 
important areas and ideas, you should consider what to 
read. 

It is a real problem to pick the important books from 
the vast numbers that roll off the presses. Or course, you 
may be guided by the book review sections of weekly 
news magazines and The New York Times, as well as 
reviews in other newspapers. But for our purposes the 
reviews in Air Force Magazine and Air University Review 
are best; those in the latter publication are particularly 
helpful because they give full coverage to the new books 
of special interest to Air Force members. 

You may want to know what bonks published in your 
lifetime or before arc important for you to become 
familiar with and read. Any good bibliography will help 
you solve the problem. It wil! include the literature of war 
and many personal histories that are both enjoyable and 



important, such as C harles Lindbergh The Spirit of St. 
hmiy General Arnold's (ilolxtl Mission, the highly 
readable (ieneral Kenney Re/ions: A Personal History of 
the Pacific War, and Alastair BuchaiVs The Find of the 
Postwar lira. 

How can you get started with a professional reading 
program? The best way is to follow up interests that you 
have already bei*un to develop. It is a good idea to fill out 
an area in wh. your experience or interest lies, so that 
you feel yourself to be a minor authority in that field. 

The bibliography will list the most important books in 
the area^ of professional interest: air power, foreign 
policy, the USSR, the United States, World War II, 
Korea, and Vietnam. It will also include valuable 
volumes on communication, management, and 
psychology. 

Titles in bibliographies are usually chosen with at least 
two criteria in mind: (1) the importance of the book, 
either because of the authority or because of the 
information it condenses, and (2) readability, including 
style, reading case, and length (under 250 pages if 
possible). After each title, the subject matter may be 
annotated. 

PU1 TING THE PROGRAM INTO 
OPERATION 

One of the obvious problems in putting ony 
professional reading program into practice is finding time 
to do the reading. There is no simple answer t" this 
problem. The following suggestions may help you use 
your time to advantage by reading more efficiently. 

Use a flexible reading rate that still provides the fullest 
possible comprehension. When we push ourselves along 
at the top speed at which we can still comprehend, we 
take in ideas as fast as we can handle them. We don't bore 
ourselves and allow our attention to winder. 

It is good to read with an argumentative or questioning 
attitude, deciding whether you will accept or reject ideas 
as you go along. And this is actually a very enjoyable 
process. In fact, reading for information alone is not 
recommended; it is not the way to do your best 
developmental reading. The reading that quickens your 
mind and enlarges your outlook is enjoyable as well as 
profitable. When you read for both enjoyment and 
information — which is the way to read Churchill or 
Tedder—you are deriving personal satisfaction from 
mental exercise. You are likely to find both pleasure and 
profit in professional reading. 

It is good to keep a good book on hand for free time 
that occurs during the day. Most effective readers are able 
to read many books in this way. Pick-up reading can be 
managed more easily if you own the book and can mark it 
as you go, indexing the places you may want to refer to 
later, and keeping it rround where you can get at it— all 
these habits help ma'.e the book a part of you and your 
thinking. Some of the great modern military classics, like 
Tedder's Air Power in War and Clausewit/'s (to War, 
deserve to be bought, read, marked, and kept for 
reference. 
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One of the best ways to increase your reading 
efficiency is to increase your reading rate. Suggestions on 
how to speed up reading without a loss in comprehension 
are found in Reading 2 of this lesson. 

SUMMARY 

If you have not begun your professional reading, you 
should start now. Professional reading pays immediate 
and long-term dividends. Its immediate dividends are 
increased writing ability and an enriched vocabulary, as 
well as knowledge of the current state of the world and 
your profession. Its long-term dividends lie chiefly in 
increasing your ability to use the world's knowledge, in 
developing your intellectual powers, and in helping you 



prepare yourself for advancement. Finally, you will want 
to read for both instruction and enjoyment. 



Exercise* (001): 

1. Professional reading provides both immediate and long-term 
dividends. List and explain both the immediate and long- 
term benefits of a professional reading program. 

2. List the sources available to begin and pursue a professional 
reading program. 

3. Discuss methods helpful in implementing an effective 
professional reading program. 
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Reading 2 



READING IMPROVEMENT 



IN THE previous reading, we discussed the immediate 
and long-term dividends to be gained from a 
professional reading program. You probably asked 
yourself, "How can I find the time to do all the reading 
that I need to do?" This is a fair question, and it deserves 
a thoughtful answer. 

In the busy routine of everyday living, the best way to 
find time for enrichment through reading is by increasing 
your reading rate. If you have never tried to improve your 
reading skill, you will be surprised to discover how much 
you can increase your speed and still understand what 
you read. In the reading laboratory of Air University, 
reports show that it is not unusual for students to show a 
substantial increase in reading speed after only one or two 
training periods These first periods take up the reader's 
slack, indicating that most people can read much faster 
than they do. 

This reading is concerned with some of the principles 
upon which a reading improvement program is based and 
offers some suggestions that you can try for yourself 
without laboratory equipment. 

COMPREHENSION 



j — 

002. Explain comprehension and its effects on 
reading* 



Comprehension is the most important factor in 
reading. All of us are careful not to read any faster than 
we can understand, but most of us can understand much 
faster than w^e usual I y read. Being abstract, 
comprehension is relatively hard to measure. Defined as 
"the ability to understand what is seen or heard, M it is 
based on the sum total of the individual's experience and 
education. Comprehension is of two kinds, receptive and 
reflective. 



Receptive comprehension of written material involves 
literal understanding of the author's surface meaning. To 
accurately understand, you must have an adequate 
vocabulary, you must be able to get the intended 
significance from the author's words and sentences, and 
you must be able to concentrate. The words should 
convey the author's surface information to you. 

Reflective comprehension of written material involves 
the ability to determine the full meaning which may be 
intended by the author— the ability to draw the inferences 
the author wishes you to draw and to apply these ideas to 
new situations. Of course, you must first understand the 
surface information before you can determine its purpose 
and significance. Reflective comprehension involves 
comparing what you already know about a subject with 
the author's statement and deciding which points you will 
accept or reject. You must be alert to draw inferences or 
detect depth of meaning when the author intends you to— 
for example, when the author gives an illustration but lets 
you decide how it supports his or her main idea. 

Since comprehension involves the sum total of your 
education and experience to date, you cannot expect 
rapid improvement in this element. The more you see, 
read, and hear, the more you understand of the world and 
people and the more quickly and deeply you 
comprehend. But receptive understanding can be 
considerably sharpened by increased awareness of it as an 
important part of communication. Obviously, it depends 
to a great degree upon your concentration in reading and 
upon the manner in which you receive and store ideas in 
your mind. 

This method of reading practice is suggested to 
increase your accuracy or understanding: 

• Preview your material. Look it over rapidly to 
determine the overall organization and the central 
idea. 

• Think. Ask yourself what you intend to get out of 
the material and how the general outline of the 
material can help you. 



Reprintal from AU-I, Communuation Techniques. Vol. I, "Individual and Group 
Communications," Air University Maxwell AFB, Ala., Rev. Ed. 1978. 
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• Read. Read intently to find information about the 
subjects you decided up.m. The steps so far lead to 
b fuller understanding and better concentration. 

• Reorganize and rethink. After you have read the 
material, put it aside and think about it. Rephrase 
the main idea tor yourself and reconstruct the 
author's main line of r easoning. If you can restate it 
in your own words, then you understand it and can 
store it for future use. 



Exercises (002): 

1. Explain comprehension joid its impact on reading. 

2. Define receptive comprehension. 
X Define reflective comprehension. 

4. IK scrihe the suggested method of reading practice to increase 
accuracy or understanding. 



SPEED 



003. Explain the ways to increase your speed while 
reading. 



While speed is secondary to comprehension, it is still 
very important. Administrative and executive positions 
require a great deal of reading. Obviously, if you can 
attain a speed of 600 words per minute, you can get 
through far more paper work than the person who never 
reads anything faster than 200 words per minute. 

Statistics show that in 20 hours' practice in the reading 
laboratory of Air University, some people are able to 
increase their average speed 60 to 70 percent on 
professional books, su':h as ^cversky's Air Power and 
Tedder's Air Power in tVur. Others achieve more than a 
100-percent improvement in speed in 36 hours of 
laboratory work. However, sustained improvement 
represents much hard work and practice. Gains in speed 
are easier to achieve under instruction, but substantial 
gains are possible without equipment or supervision. By 
understanding how you read and by practicing with 
determination, you can increase your speed. 

You do not read by a continuous sweep of the eyes 
across the page. Your eyes move and pause several times 
as they cross a line, and you read only when they stop 
between movements. The frequency of these stops, or 
"fixations." is determined by your eye span, or "span of 
recognition." To increase your reading speed, you must 
do these things; 

• Increase your span ol recognition and redt-oe the 
time of yi >ur fixations. 



• Work to eliminate the habits of regression and 
subvocalizing. 

• Constantly strive to overcome vocabulary 
difficulties. 

Increasing Ihc span of recognition. Your span of 
recognition is the amount of material you can read at a 
single fixation. If you can increase this span, you will 
make fewer fixations per line and >hus read faster. A fast 
reader will make only two fixations per line in Time 
magazine, reading with full comprehension; a poor 
reader may make five. The fast reader takes in three or 
four words per fixation; the slow reader may stop on 
every word. 

With practice, you can increase your span of 
recognition In the laboratory, this is done by means of 
exercises with a reading pacer. You can also practice on 
the daiiy Daper. Newspapers are printed in narrow 
columns, and you may find that you are reading them at 
about three fixations per line. Try to bring this down to 
two fixations per line, and now and then try one fixation 
per line; that »s, try reading straight down the column. 

Another good exercise is trying to read the columns in 
Time or Newsweek magazine with two fixations per line. 
Daily practice of this kind increases your span of 
recognition. 

The slow reader not only makes more fixations than 
the fast reader, he or she also takes more time on each 
fixation. By pushing yourself to read faster than is 
actually comfortable, you force yourself to cut down your 
fixation time. In the laboratory, the pacing machines can 
be set to do this for you. Away from a laboratory, you can 
time yourself with a watc Time yourself in minutes and 
seconds as you read a page of narrative such as a history 
or a biography and then see if you can read the next f< 
pages at a faster pace. You will soon find that you can 
attain excellent comprehension while reading faster than 
your usual rate. 

Eliminating regression* The elimination of the two 
slow-down habits— regressing and subvocalizing— is the 
surest way to improve your reading skill. 

When your eyes move back to the left and fix again on 
a word you have already read, you have made a 
regression. Regressing holds down reading speed. If you 
read too slowly, you become bored and probably will 
develop an aversion to reading. The good reader makes 
few regressions: the slow reader usually makes many. Of 
course, some regressions are made because of unfamiliar 
words nr confusing sentence structure. Only an increased 
skill in the use of words and rhetoric can help the reader 
overcome this problem. 

A common habit is letting the mind wander and then 
regressing to pick up what was missed. In the laboratory, 
the pacing machine prevents you from regressing. By 
pushing yourself uid by concentrating so intently that 
your mind stays on the track, you can control the 
regression habit. Pace is closely connected with 
regressing. If you read too slowly to keep your mind 
occupied, you forget what you have read. Then you have 
to. regress to pick up the thread. The good reader keeps 




himself or herself interested. Since he or she does not 
have time for woolgathering, he or she does not make 
unnecessary regressii his. 

Eliminating subvoeali/ing. Another serious reading 
fault that is common in adult*, is suhvocalizing. This habit 
develops as we learn to read. Most of us were first taught 
to read aloud. When we began to read silently, we 
vocalized silently. Some of you may have taken college 
courses that required much supplementary reading, and 
you leaned to read rapidly. Others of you may have taken 
technical courses that required you to analyze and 
evaluate each sentence. As a result, you may have 
remained a slow reader. Many people pronounce each 
word silently and therefore Cuii read no faster silently 
than ihey can aloud. Few adult readers actually form 
syllables with the lips, but many either form t»ie syllables 
in their throats or pronounce the sounds mentally. Thus 
thnr speed in silent reading is limited to the rate at which 
they can form or "listen" to spoken words. Since few 
people can read aloud faster than 250 to 300 words per 
minute, the subvocalizer is tied down to that speed. 

A series of tests at Air University has shown that most 
officers read at an average of 220 to 240 words per 
minute. This is a slow rate for light reading material. 
Increased reading rates would give these officers the 
ability to handle quickly much of the paper work that is a 
pail of their day's work. 

Let's see how suhvocalizing can be overcome. In 
vocalizing, you are taking three steps tor the reading 
process using eye, throat, and brain. Actually, the good 
reader takes only two steps, eye and brain. Put your finger 
on your throat muscles as you read. If you feel any 
vibration, you are using those muscles to say the words to 
yourself. If you continue to vocalize after trying to avoid 
it, chew gum o r hum to yourself as you read, but 
constantly push yourself. When you get up to or above 
400 words per minute, you will find that you vocalize less 
often. Continued practice at high speeds will eventually 
free you of this restraining habit. 

Overcoming vocabulary difficulties. Finally, work at 
building your vocabulary. The reader with a poor 
vocabulary must constantly regress, to guess at meanings, 
and unfamiliar words cause him or her to take long 
fixations. 

There are several ways to improve one's vocabulary. 
Probably the best way is to read widely. New words often 
become clear n context, and this is also true of new 
meanings for old words. Another way to build a 
vocabulary is to look up new words in a dictionary, list 
unfamiliar words as you read, and then use them often 
enough to he sure of them. New words and new meanings 
for old words help you read steadily and swiftly only if 
they have become an active part of your reading 
vocabulary. It is usually futile to memorize lists of new 
wop > from h<x>ks that promise you a large vocabulary. 
Words are functions of thoughts, and as you learn to 
handle complicated thoughts in reading, you also 
strengthen and develop your useful vocabulary. 



Exercises (003): 

1. Kxplain why speed in rending is beneficial. 

2. Kxplain the span of recognition and how to improve it. 
3* Discuss regression and how to overcome it, 

4, What is "subvoealizing" and how can you overcome Wl 

5, How can you decrease vocabulary difficulties? 



ADAPTABILITY 



004. Explain adaptability in reading. 



Adaptability, the real key to etTeetive reading, is the 
ability to adjust your speed to the level of your reading 
materk/ Neither speed nor comprehension should be 
your goal: rather it should be a flexibility in gearing your 
speed to the importance and the difficulty of the material. 
Some people read the comics and t ieir school 
assignments at the same plodding rate. The habit of 
reading everything at the same speed is one sign of the 
immature reader. Check constantly to be sure that you are 
adapting your speed and comprehension to the material 
and to your purpose in reading. 

Adaptability and discrimination go hand in hand. 
Discrimination is knowing what is worth reading and 
how to read ; t for best results. Of course, in Air Force 
schools you ap> given some guidance in what you are to 
read. But wh- the decision rests with you, choose 
carefully so that you do not waste your time. Decide what 
you want to take away from your reading before you read. 
Then re<*J in the most efficient manner to fill this need. 
Do not read fast just to get through material, and do not 
read so slowly that you waste valuable time that could be 
put to other uses. If you are studying school materials or 
regulations that you must understand thoroughly, slow 
down and read with critical attention to detail. Or if you 
enjoy a certain style or description, slew down and think 
about it— savor it. But if you are reading for general 
information and feel that you have a good control of the 
content as you proceed, then speed up and save time for 
more important activities. 

Skimming i:» a useful technique for comprehending 
quickly the sense of a passage. It is useful in taking an 
overview of an article before reading thoroughly and in 
looking for particulai material Proficient skimming 
takes considerable practice. The following suggestions 
will h< you develop a good technique. First, l<x>k at the 
table « . contents if there is one. Then riffle through the 
book, giving most of your attention to chapter headings 
and section heads. When you skim, look for topic 
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sentences and summary sentences. Connectives such as if 
s<>> therefore, and finally may point up these important 
sentences. Of course, you will watch for words that are 
underlined or italicized, and you will want to pay special 
attention to the initial and closing paragraphs. When you 
feel that you have an overview of the author's main ideas 
and outline, ask yourself a few study questions and plunge 
into rapid, fruitful reading. 

SUMMARY 

Most people have the capability to read much faster 
than they actually do. You w,an use your reading time to 
much better advantage if you follow helpful suggestions 
to increase your reading speed and retain comprehension. 
The main causes of slow reading are short span of 
recognition, regression, subvocalizing, and poor 
vocabulary. By overcoming thtse handicaps, you can 



make surprising gains in speed that will enable you to 
handle paper work much more efficiently. The key is 
adaptability. Adapt your speed to what you are reading. 
Be the master of your reading habits, not the slave! 



Exercises (004): 

1. Why is flexibility important in reading? 

2. Whit is discrimination in reading, and how can it help you? 

3. How can skimming help you in reading? 

4. Explain how to skim effectively. 
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Lesson 2 



EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 



Iassoii Objective: Comprehend the fundamental elements and concepts involved in the 
communication process. 

Intioduction: When individuals are asked what th<; major problem in their organization is, the 
response most often given is a lack of communication. We all communicate on a daily basis, but 
often we don't reach the understanding desired, and many times we're not sure why. This lesson 
addresses the various parts of communication, pointing out some of the common problems and 
offering suggested ways of overcoming them, Reading 1, "The Communication Process/ 1 
explains what happens in any situation where communicating is attempted. Reading 2, 
"Communication in the Air Force," explains how we communicate within our organizations. 
Reading 3, "How Language Communicates,' 1 discusses the proper use of words to obtain the 
desired results. Reading 4, "Logical Thinking," presents the use of reasoning to increase the 
effectiveness of our communication. The concepts in readings 3 and 4 span the entire spectrum 
of communications whether writing or speaking. Read \g 5, "Nonverbal Communication," 
discusses one aspect of the oral communication process that is often overlooked but is 
important in the oral communication process. 
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THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 



SINCE SUCCESS in most aspects of living today is 
directly related to the way we communicate, an un- 
derstanding of the communication process is of valid 
concern. Communicating effectively, in common with 
most human endeavors, is complex, variable, and at times 
uncertain. Nevertheless, if we analyze the cardinal ele- 
ments of communication and the significant relationships 
between these elements, we will have a better understand- 
ing of the communication process, 

APPROACHES TO COMMUNICATION 



005. Summarize each approach to communication. 



Each of us has an approach or model or way of looking 
at communication. The approach we adopt greatly affects 
our effectiveness in any communication transaction. The 
notion of transaction was originated by John Dewey and 
Arthur Bentley as a means of describing one systematic 
approach to any field of study, different from self- 
actional and interactional approaches. To describe 
adequately the transactional approach, we need some 
understanding of the other two approaches. 

Self-action. The self-actional approach treats 
communication as a means of manipulating others— what 
one person docs to another person or persons. The 
communicator who takes this approach sees 
communication as the act of transferring thoughts or 
ideas into the minds of others. As seen in figure 2- 1 , the 
locus is clearly on message transmission. The advocate of 
this approach attempts to play the role of doctor and 
prescribe how people should communicate. The trouble 
with prescription is that what may work with one 
audience may not uork with others. Obviously, our 
audience will always affect the nature of 
e< >mmunications. 



COMMUNICATOR MESSACL ► K(Ql\'£R 
i Mcssagt*'Cenlcrrd 

Figure 2-1. Self-action. 

Interaction* Recognition of the role receivers play in 
communication leads many persons to adopt an 
interactional approach. This approach represents an 
improvement over the self-actional one. Interactional 
implies a kind of reciprocal influence— speaker tells a 
joke, audience laughs; teacher makes a perplexing 
statement, student looks puzzled; communicator provides 
a stimulus, receiver responds. The communicator who 
views communication as interaction operates on the 
premise that receiver response is an integral factor in 
communication. As seen in figure 2-2, messages are sent 
not only by the communicator, but by the receiver as well, 
in the form of feedback. 

There are two major problems with this approach: 
First, it tends to break communication into its major 
elements (communicator, receiver, message, feedback) to 
be considered separately. If communication is a process, 
then the elements must be interdependent. Tc consider 
one element at a time while ignoring how it affects and is 
affected by others negates the whole idea. 

The other problem in interactiorialism is that of cause 
and effect. The stimulus-response theory implies that the 
stimulus causes the response it produces. But such an 
assumption implies total predictability of a response to a 
message. We can never be certain that the message causes 
a particular response since other factors may have 
intervened. 




Figure 2-2. Interaction. 



Reprinted from AT-L Communication Techniqiux Vol 1, "Individual and (iroup 
Communications/ 1 Air University, Maxwell AFH AL, Rev, Kd. 1978. 
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Figure 2-3. Transaction. 

'transaction. The more sophisticate J transactional 
approach focuses on the concept of meaning storing 
rather than message sending by accounting for the 
influence of other factors upon the process. As figure 2-3 
shows, messages are sent from communicator to receiver 
and receiver to communicator. Likewise, feedback is not 
simply a one-way phenomenon. Time of day, the mental 
readiness of communicator and receiver, experience, 
attitudes—along with thousands and perhaps millions of 
other factors— all interface with the major elements and 
with each other to influence the kind of meaning created 
during the transaction. 

Simply put. the goal of any communication transaction is 
the sharing of meaning. Instead of conceptualizing "First 1 
speak, then you speak.' 4 the transactional approach sees 
all participants as perpetual communicators, constantly 
transmitting, organizing, and interpreting verbal and 
nonverbal messages. Communication thus becomes much 
more than a simple process of message sending and 
receiving: it becomes something we do with others rather 
than to others. 

What are some implications of the transactional 
approach? 

(1) Whereas self-actional and interactional 
approaches suggest message transmission, transactional 
communication implies meaning creating. We cannot 
"get" or "have 11 another's ideas any more than we can 
"have" someone else's pain or happiness. Ideas and 
happiness can be evoked or shared but not transmitted, 
Others understand what is said by creating meaning for 
message symbols from their own experience. 

(2) No one element in the- transaction can be 
described or analyzed accurately apart from other 
relevant elements and factors. For example, John Smith 
may be effective teaching a certain group of students, a 
given content matter, in a prescribed place, at a specific 
point in time, and so on. Smith may be ineffective if 
students, content, place, or time change. Therefore, 
whether or not Smith is an effective teacher depends upon 
the total transaction. 

(3) A person cannot not communicate. Since a 
transaction involves many factors, some factors 
communicate whether a person intends to communicate 
or not. A teacher who does not show up for class, a 
student who cannot answer a question, a classroom that is 
too warm-all communicate something, Fven if we 
attempt not to communicate, communication will, in fact, 
occur 

(4) transactional communication is concerned with 
process as well as product- with how we communicate as 
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StLf'ACTlON INTERACTION TRANSACTION 



Figure 2-4, Three approaches. 



well as what we communicate. A person taking a 
transactional perspective will give special attention to 
external factors affecting communication. In a classroom, 
for example, a teacher's willingness to invite critical 
comments, meet students 1 psychosocial needs, or 
establish a climate of trust will aid communication, and 
thus enhance learning. 

Conclusion. A simple distinction between the three 
approaches is shown in figure 2-4. Self-action implies 
one-way communication; messages are sent from 
communicator to receiver. Interaction suggests two-way 
communication: messages are sent and feedback 
received. A transactional perspective goes beyond 
interaction to require a sharing of meaning; emphasis is 
on the meaning shared, not the message sent. As 
classroom teachers, public speakers, or just everyday 
communicators, an approach to communication as 
transaction will start us on the way to more effective use 
of our communication skills. 



Exercises (005): 

1, What is the basic function of the self-action*! approach to 
communication? 

2, What appears to be the purpose of the interactional 
approach? 

3, How does th« transactional approach benefit both 
communicator and receiver? 

4, Give examples of each approach to communication. 



BASIC ELEMENTS 



006. Explain how changes in the basic elements can 
affect communication. 



A change in any clement or factor of a transaction will 
in some way affect the communication. Obviously, 
change in one of the major elements— communicator, 




message symbol, feedback, or receiver— will generally 
cause the greatest change. 

Communicator-receiver. As communicators, our 
effectiveness is related to two basic factors, First, we 
consciously or unconsciously reveal attitudes toward 
ourselves as communicators, toward the subject matter, 
and toward the receivers. These attitudes must be positive 
if we are to communicate effectively. We must indicate 
that the message is important and make it clear that the 
receivers have a need to know the ideas. Second, although 
we should speak or write from a broad background of 
accurate, up-to-date, stimulating material, we must 
exercise great care to make sure we use message symbols 
that are meaningful to our audience. Far too often, 
communicators use a highly technical or professional 
background, with its associated vocabulary, which is 
meaningful only to others with a like background. 
Reliance on technical language often impedes effective 
communication. 



reacts with understanding and adapts accordingly, then, 
and only then, has effective communication taken place 
The receiver's attitude may be one of resistance, of 
willingness, or of passive neutrality. Whatever the 
attitude, we must first gain the receiver's attention and 
then retain it. Probably the more we vary the approach, 
the more successful it will be. 



Exercises (006): 

1. Summarize the two basic factors influencing our effectiveness 
as communicators. 

2. How does the use of message symbols affect communication 
efforts? 

3. How does feedback affect communication? 

4. What is required of the receiver for communication to occur? 



Message symbols. At its basic level, communication is 
achieved through the use of simple verbal and nonverbal 
symbols. The sounds of our language, formed into word 
symbols, are the basis for our verbal system. Symbols like 
gestures and facial expressions, form a nonverbal system. 
But words and gestures are seldom projected in isolation. 
Effective communication occurs only when symbols are 
combined in meaningful wholes, in ideas, sentences, 
paragraphs, speeches, or chapters. Each part of the whole 
then becomes important for effective communication. 

Good communicators use both verbal and nonverbal 
symbols effectively. The problem is that our verbal and 
nonverbal messages do not always say the same thing. In 
fact, our nonverbal systems may communicate just the 
opposite from our verbal ones, thereby confusing the 
communication transaction. In addition to having the 
presentation well prepared and organized, a good 
communicator also gives attention to such nonverbal 
factors as eye contact, movement, gestures, and sincerity. 

Feedback. Feedback in communicat : >n implies 
audience adaptation. A speaker's message "bounces off 
the listener and information is fed back to allow the 
speaker to adjust to the message. A smile, a frown, a 
yawn, or laughter, all suggest adjustments which the 
speaker can make to increase effective sharing of 
meaning. External feedback of this type operates when 
speakers are sensitive to the reactions of others. On the 
other hand, the speaker may engage in internal feedback 
by asking the question: "What did I actually 
communicate to my audience? 0 Of course, a speaker s 
internal feedback and external feedback are interwoven. 
Our self-perception, based on internal feedback, will 
doubtless affect response to external feedback, and 
external feedback will influence our perception of 
internal feedback. 

Receiver. Communicators should always remember a 
basic rule ol thumb: Communication succeed* ~ly in 
relation to the reaction of th<' receiver. When the receiver 



OBSTACLES TO EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 



007. Paraphrase the obstacles to effective 
communication. 



Both verbal and nonverbal communication contribute 
to misunderstanding. Three obstacles to effective 
communication are lack of a common core of experience, 
confusion between the symbol and the thing symbolized, 
and the misuse of abstraction. 

I^ack of common core of experience. Perhaps the 
greatest single barrier to effective communication is lack 
of a common core of experience between communicator 
and receiver. Communication can be effective only to the 
extent that the experiences— physical, mental, or 
emotional— of the persons concerned are similar. 

Symbols do not transport meanings from 
communicator to receiver in the same way that a truck 
carries bricks from one location to another, because 
symbols do not necessarily evoke the same meaning for 
different persons. Psychological tests which picture 
middle-class household items, for instance, produce false 
results for disadvantaged children. Past experiences 
provide meaning, not the symbols themselves. Since a 
common core of experience is basic to effective 
communication, a communicator's words or nonverbal 
cues cannot communicate meaning to receivers unless 
receivers have had some experience with the objects or 
concepts to which these symbols refer. 

Confusion between the symbol and t he filing 
symbolized. Words and nonverbal cues are simply 
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representations. They represent, or correspond to, things 
thiii exist, thai are experienced, or that people talk about. 
Ai best, words seive as a map. Just its a useful map 
accuratel) represents some specified territory, language 
should correspond lo the objects or concepts that it 
represents. Like a map that contains errors, a statement 
thai contains inaccuracies implies a iMationship that dews 
not exist. Nothing m die nature of language prevents 
words trom being used in any way the speaker wishes. 

Although it is obvious that words and reality can be 
different, people sometimes fail 'o make the distinction. 
A person may, for example, lose his job merely because 
someone calls him a ihief. If people act its though bvinn 
.ailed a ihiet and bant: a thief are the same, they are 
contusing a word with a thing it represents. On the 
assumption that main people will "buy a label," or accept 
a word for a thing, manufacturers invest much money in 
naming their products. Hffective communicators 
carefully dittereniiaie between symbols and the things 
thes represent, keeping both in true perspective. 

Misuse of abstractions, Concrete words refer to 
ob|eels that human beings can experience directly. 
Abstract uords, on the other hand, stand for ideas that 
cannot be directK experienced — things that do not call 
torth mental images in the minds of the receivers. 
Suppose that a certain (iemini capsule is named 'The 
I nsinkablc Molly Brown." The Molly Brown is 
concrete. It can be touched, seen, and heard. Since Molly 
Broun is concrete, its name represents a concrete reality. 
It. however, a communicator who has seen the Molly 
Brown says, "I saw a Gemini capsule/' the listeners do 
not hum a mental image of the Molly Brown because 
there arc capsules of many different names. The 
communicator who says only "I saw a capsule" is 
speaking on an even higher level of abstraction. The 
phrase "I saw a space vehicle" is so abstract that the 
listeneis are likely to form mental images that do not 
resemble the Molly Brown in any way. 

Abstract words are necessary and useful. Their 
purpose is not to hring forth specific items of experience 
in ihe munis of receptors, but to serve as shorthand 
symbols thai sum up vast areas of experience. The 
abstraction "Air loree management, 0 for example, 
cannot be directly experienced, but the term causes 
receptors to think of certain individual Air Force 
,kiu 1 1 it*s I iom which to infer a relationship. For the sake 
• -I convenience, the catchall label "Air Force 
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management" is applied to all these related experiences. 
If communicators were forced to use only concrete 
words, they would soon bog down in details. 

Although abstractions are convenient and useful, they 
can lead to misunderstanding. The danger is that 
abstractions will not evoke in a listeners mind the 
specific items of experience that the communicator 
intends. The receiver has no way of knowing what 
experiences the speaker or writer intends an abstraction 
to include. It is common practice in the Air Force to use 
such abstract terms as "proper measures** and "corrective 
action. 11 These terms alone fail to convey the 
communicator's intent. When abstractions an. used in 
communication, they should be linked with specific 
experiences through examples and illustrations. Even 
better, the level of abstraction should be reduced by using 
concrete and specific words as much as possible. By using 
concrete words, the communicator narrows and gains 
better control of the image produced in the minds of 
listeners and readers. 



SUMMARY 

Our understanding of the communication process 
helps us communicate more effectively. The transactional 
approach suggests an interdependence of elements and 
factors in a meaning-creating activity where it is 
impossible not to communicate. Although 
communicator, message symbols, feedback, and receiver 
are the primary elements in communication, other factors 
may also be important. Some of these factors may pose 
obstacles to effective communication. Three common 
obstacles are a lack of common core of experience, 
confusion between the symbol, and the thing symbolized, 
and overuse of abstractions. 



Exercises (007): 

1. (M the three primar) barriers tti effect it c nun muni cut ion, 
which is most likely to cause misunderstanding and why? 

2. Explain the meaning or the term "contusion between the 
symbol and the Ining symholi/cd." 

3. Explain wh\ abstract words are necessary and useful. 
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Reading 2 



COMMUNICATION IN THE AIR FORCE 



T F the Air Force is to carry out its mission, everyone in 
A the "chain of command," regardless of status, has a 
responsibility to communicate effectively. One of the 
prime responsibilities of managers is to develop and 
maintain an efficient communication system. They plan 
for accomplishing the organization's mission, making 
decisions, solving problems, informing, questioning, and 
directing actions that influence the behavior and attitudes 
of all members of the organization. However, no matter 
how sound the planning or how acccurate the decisions, 
the efforts of managers become effective only through 
communication. Their ability to enlist consistent and 
willing human effort for the tasks to be performed de- 
pends on their ability to commmunicate effectively. 
Subordinates have an xjual responsibility to convey their 
ideas and attitudes so that managers will have the infor- 
mation necessary to make decisions ard judge their effec- 
tiveness. 

What, then, is communication in the Air Force? 
Simply stated, it is comprehending the meaning of the 
message, verbal and nonverbal, between superiors and 
.sul>ordinates or between co-workers to enhance ac- 
complishment of the mission. Since communication is the 
vehicle by which an organization progresses, the respon- 
sibilities of managers, their staffs, and their subordinates 
are: 

• to keep communication channels open, 

• to maintain an environment conducive to 
communication, and 

• to communicate effectively. 



COMMUNICATION CHANNELS 



008. Kxplain the communication channels and 
means of communication within 
organizations. 



Any assumption that formal organizational charts 
present all or even most of the channels ordinarily used in 
communicating is an oversimplification of the facts. 
Communication in a military organization moves in 
many directions— down, up, laterally, from internal 
sources to external, and from external to internal. 

Organizational communication systems have two aspects: the 
formal system and the informal system. The formal system 
normally follows thf lines of authority as outlined by the 
organizational chart. Organizational policies and orders arc 
generally transmitted through this system. The informal system 
consists of social relationships which have the power to 
determine whether the authority transmitted through the formal 
system will be accepted. 1 

No attempt is made here to explain methods used to 
establish communication channels. Our purpose is to 
emphasize the fact that the establishment of such channels 
is a prerequisite to the efficient flow of information. They 
furnish the path, but they do not accomplish the 
communication. 

What, where, and why communicate? The flow of 
communication from top levels of management to 
subordinates has features that distinguish it from the flow 
of communication from subordinates to management 
levels. And the flow on the same level, to the public, to 
higher management levels, or to staffs differs from both of 
these patterns. 

Communication downward is the exercise of authority, 
i.e., giving orders, establishing policies, issuing directives, 
praising, censuring, questioning, and informing. 

Communication upward must furnish attitudes, 
opinions, ideas, recommendations, and reports of 
conditions, progress, and results. In many organizations, 
the most serious and extensive problem is the manager's 
isolation from communication channels. Certainly, such 



Marine S McCormack. "Cnmmunicalinn and the Organ i/aliim." Hnuftnvs. ft fnawt \>»uti 
tuul ()ru<tnt: t tti.>ntil ( .>»ut,nntntih>tt . allied h\ Richard (' Hmcma . it ,»/ iIJmMmm Hnlhrmk 
Press. Inc l%<)), p M 



Reprinted from Al'-l, Communication Techniques, Vol I, "Individual and Group 
Communications/ 1 Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala., Rev. Fxi 1978. 
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isolation is often desirable as well as unavoidable: 
managers cannot In* concerned with every item. However, 
they must have sufficient data on which to base their 
decisions. Managers and their subordinates must 
recogni/e that "feedback" is just as important as 
downward communication. 

Communication lateralis 1 is less complicated by 
position or authority than communications either 
downward or upward. But lateral communication is the 
backbone of successful cooperation. It is used extensively 
in interservice functions and in any headquarters to 
secure information and coordination among staff 
members. 

\\a>s and means of communicating What ate the 
most commonly used methods of communicating? What 
channels of communication do "top level" supervisory 
and ci\ilian personnel use in their military contacts? A 
studs ol such channels within the Air Defense Command 
In (ioet/mger and Valentine-' provides possible answers 
to these questions. In this group, 37 percent of the 
communications uere channeled upward and 37 percent 
downward. Lateral communication contacts accounted 
tor 2d percent of the military traffic. 

Military groups emphasi/e face-to-face* individual 
coherences rather than group or staff conferences. 
I hcretore. any training designed to equip members for 
'top level" jobs must, of necessity, include preparation of 
these individuals to deal with brief, face-to-face, 
individual, ami small-group communications rather than 
the traditional, formalized, public speaking skills. 

Oral communication. All levels of management 
participate m person-to-person, oral communication. In 
(act. the average military person spends approximately 75 
percent of the communicative day either as a speaker or 
.is ,i listener. This one-to-one approach allows a person 
altematcU to talk and to listen. It provides the advantage 
ot rapid, personal, and profitable communication in 
direct proportion to a person's ability to transmit, 
understand, and listen. The person-to-person approach is 
ottcn regarded as the most satisfactory communication 
method because it provides an immediate opportunity to 
determine whether understanding has been reached. 

Hi »w ever, not all oral communication flows directly 
Irom one person to another, f 'acc-to-face communication 
ma\ involve group discussion in which individuals 
contribute tacts, opinions, or knowledge about particular 
problems. All sorts of meetings take place. They may be 
mass informational meetings (such as commanders 1 calls), 
conferences, classroom lectures, briefings, committee 
meetings, or interviews. 

1 hese are oiiK a leu of the many situations that call for 
iu.il communication. Obviously, organization, unit 
snlulantv. and esprit dc corps deterni'iie the ma* ner in 
which the mthtarv mission is accomplished. These 
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elements depend largely on the oral skills of managers 
and their staffs. 

Written communication. At times, face-to-face 
communication is neither practical nor possible; 
therefore, written communication is necessary. Written 
communications serve the same functions as oral 
communication* and they also provide a record of 
information, direction, and expressions of feelings of 
immediate and later use. Indeed, the written word is the 
basic means for conveying place-to-place 
communications to a larger scattered audience. 



Fxercises (008): 

1. C ompare downward, upward, and lateral communication in 
an organization. 

2. Defend the- pmon-lo-pcrson approach as being the most 
effective means of communication* 

3. Discuss the differences between oral and written 
communications. 



BARRIFRS TO COMMUNICATION 



009. Explain the barriers to effective 
communication that exist in organizations. 



The first step in learning to communicate effectively is 
to become aware of communication barriers. Studies 
show that communication barriers fall into four major 
categories: organizational, linguistic, psychological, and 
managerial. They vary from one organization to another. 

Organizational barriers. Organizational charts 
provide tor the formal channel" of communication within 
a military organization. Personnel are assigned to 
functional positions, and, generally, the rank status of 
each individual depends upon the functional importance 
of the assignment within the organization. Organizational 
barriers arise when the responsibilities and lines of 
authority are not thoroughly understood. 

Certainly no one wishes to eliminate status within an 
organization, for status strengthens direction or control, 
lake any other society in the modern world, military 
society cannot be status-free and classless. Status systems 
are functional necessities in military organizations just as 
they are necessary in other formal organizations. But 
overemphasis on status often blocks effective 
communication. 

Have you ever observed chickens in a b;>myard? They 
have a truly dictatorial organization, a peeking order. 
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The best lighter assumes command of all the other 
chickens, pecking at them and taking first choice of all 
the food. The second chicken in the pecking order pecks 
at all the other chickens except the number one chicken. 
And so on down the line to the last bedraggled chicken 
who has nothing to peck and no choice of food. Of 
course, the pecking order overemphasizes status. 

Status should not exist for its own sake. The only 
reason lor *tatus in any organization is that it helps to get 
the job done. The different grades and ranks in a military 
organization should coincide with the different levels of 
responsibility and authority required to accomplish the 
unit mission. All individuals should understand their 
particular status in the organization. They should be able 
to identify themselves and their roles in accomplishing 
the unit mission. All members of the unit must establish 
their personal status. If there are members who cannot do 
this within the framework of the organization, they may 
try to establish themselves in some unofficial or informal 
way that may disrupt the normal organization and the 
smooth flow of information. Frustrated attempts to 
establish individual status sometimes cause psychological 
barriers to effective communication. 

The many levels through which the communication of 
organizations must pass often cause delays in 
communication and provide chances for distortion of the 
original message. There are times when failure to 
recognize and encourage the flow of communication— 
upward, downward, and laterally— causes 
communication to break down. 

Most organizations have well-defined channels for 
moving messages downward in the status hierarchy. 
However, lateral communications help in the integration 
and coordination of work and upward communication or 
"feedback" is often the only measure of effective 
communication. 



language barriers. Words, at best, are clumsy tools of 
communication— they are artifacts, human works of art— 
and the use of language is one of the most difficult of all 
enterprises. To illustrate the awkwardness of words in 
communicating on a job, visualize yourself landing an 
airplane. A very efficient communication system 
functions within your nervous system. Your hands and 
feet work in perfect coordination as you control the 
rudder, elevator, and ailerons. Now visualize three people 
teamed together to fly an airplane with only words as 
communicating devices. The controls have been rigged so 
that one person controls the rudder, one the elevator, and 
one the aileron. You can easily imagine the results of this 
arrangement. Words would not be adequate to produce 
the rapid, accurate coordination necessary to land the 
airplane. 

Language problems are present in both oral and 
written communications. Certainly, it is important to 
choose the right words in terms of audience experience, 
standard usage, and understandability. However, it is easy 
to recognize a new word and look it up, but it is often 
diff icult to recognize different meanings of words already 
familiar to us. 



Social changes should not be overlooked in our choice 
of language. Speaking or writing "down" to an audience 
may be a communication barrier just as the overuse of 
"intellectual gobbledegook." Consider the ever- 
increasing educational level of the military society. The 
military communicator's audience is relatively well 
educated and intelligent. In 1947, only 27 percent of all 
Air Force officers held college degrees. In 1967, 
approximately 70 recent were college graduates. By 
1978, 92 percent of the officers corps held undergraduate 
degrees. Approximately on ; out of every five officers has 
a graduate degree. Virtually all of the enlisted force have 
graduated from high school. Many have college degrees, 
and some have advanced degrees. 

Psychological barriers. Each member of an 
organization has at least four basic psychological needs: a 
feeling of security, an opportunity for advancement, the 
desire to be treated fairly, and the realization that the 
work is both useful and important. What happens when 
these needs are not satisfied? 

Withholding information. Everyone withholds 
information. The manager, the staff, and other 
subordinates withhold information for different reasons. 
Subordinates are inclined to stand in awe of the manager, 
partly because managers represent authority and partly 
because they write effectiveness reports and recommend 
persons for promotion. Subordinates are students of 
managers and observe their every move. Subordinates 
avoid telling managers about things that are upsetting, 
especially if the manager gets excited easily. The 
managers, in turn, usually study their superiors. The 
manager may not s^end much time in explaining things to 
subordinates: they are there to do a job; let them get on 
with it. The typical manager says, "I have an open door. If 
anyone wants any information, he can come and see me." 
Unfortunately, the average subordinate needs more 
encouragement than this. 

The blame for withholding information often falls on 
managers. In withholding information, they create a 
vacuum. By natural gravitation, rumors fill the vacuum. 
And rumors can be injurious to any organization. 

What is the source of rumors? To answer this question, 
we must consider two communication networks that exist 
in all organizations. First, there is the formal network that 
follows the organizational chart. If managers think of this 
communication network a', the only one of any 
consequence in their organization, they make a false 
assumption. In any organization, there is a second, 
unofficial network— the grapevine. No manager can 
destroy the grapevine. It springs up as soon as an 
information vacuum develops. Therefore, to minimize 
the difficulties arising from rumors, managers should 
provide subordinates with as much information as 
possible. This communication is especially important in 
matters of personal concern to the individual. 

Cliques. The gregarious instinct prompts us to band 
together in groups. Up to a certain point, there is nothing 
wrong with this tendency; in fact, group interest is 
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healthful in any organization and is good for morale. 
People in any oKiee may enjoy getting together for an 
outing or may give a f irewell party for a member who is 
being transferred. But when the tie binding members of a 
elique becomes mortr important to them than the unit 
mission, the organization suffers. 

Cliques thrive in a»: information vacuum. They 
include people who have difficulty in identifying their 
status with the official organization. Cliques often form 
in an atmosphere of isolation. Organizations may be 
isolated because they are physically separated from 
headquarters. When part of an organization is located at 
another base, there is a good chance that this segment will 
lose sight of the overall organization; sometimes a clique 
with its own objective will develop. Isolation may also be 
caused by the nature of the work. Unless the importance 
of the overall organization is kept before specialists, they 
are likely to form a strong clique, 

Managerial harriers. Operational systems are built 
and run by people. Some of the individuals concerned are 
inside the organizational unit and are reached by 
directive activities. Others outside the unit are reached 
through coordinating activities. In both cases, managerial 
ideas must be transmitted and accepted. No system can 
run smoothly unless people understand and agree on what 
is to be done and how they are to do it. This is the job of 
communication. 

Communication problems are usually considered 
major problems of management because mutual 
understanding is essential. People involved in 
management have different backgrounds, objectives, 
desires, and motivations. They must have a common goal, 
however, and .hey must be willing to listen and to 
evaluate opposing points of view. The manner in which 
both good and bad communications are received often 
determines the effectiveness of teamwork. Fears, 
prejudices, and jealousies among individuals tend to 
disappear when Air Force managers listen and take a 
progressive and understanding attitude toward all 
information and suggestions that reach them. If they 
merely criticize or discipline when things go wrong or if 
they are insincere or inaccessible, fail to keep promises, 
or do not take appropriate actions, they will erect barriers 
to communication. 



Fxmiscs (009): 

1. I xpluiii organ! /at ionul harriers. 

2. Discuss language barriers. 

X Discuss psychological harriers and ho* !he\ affW'l the needs 
ol individuals and organizations. 

4. r \plain managerial harriers. 
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OVERCOMING BARRIERS 



010. Explain how to overcome the common barriers 
to communication in organizations. 



Once you have a clear understanding of the barriers to 
communication, you can recognize and overcome them 
or change the conditions that cause them. This is a 
continual job tha must concern every level of an 
organization. Although the major responsibility for 
effective communication is the manager's, each 
individual in the organization must recognize the value 
and importance of communication. 

The first step in developing effective communication 
in command is the establishment of a communication 
policy within the organization. This policy should define 
lines of responsibility and authority, establish 
communication channels, provide a climate for effective 
communication, and keep people informed. 

The next step is to increase skills in written and oral 
expression. The fundamental principle in either kind of 
communication is to develop sound ideas before any 
attempts are made to communicate them. Thinking 
provides the ideas, concepts, opinions, and facts to be 
communicated to a receiver. The logical thinking process 
is outlined in Reading 4 of this lesson. Suggestions for 
developing writing skills are given in Lesson 3 and 4. 

Ideas for communication must promote efficiency in 
mission accomplishment. When a manager relays an idea 
to a subordinate, it should stimulate action that will 
further the mission. At one period in the Golden Age of 
Greece, it was customary for two men to speak to the 
people about important current problems. One of these 
men was Aeschines, a man of genius and a polished 
orator. The other was Demosthenes, who overcame a 
speech impediment to become the most persuasive 
speaker of his day. When Aeschines spoke to the masses, 
they knew that they had heard an impressive and brilliant 
speech, but they were not compelled to act. When 
Demosthenes spoke to them, they were moved to avenge 
Athens against Philip of Macedonia. Demosthenes was 
an ideal communicator; the people understood his ideas 
and responded according to his wishes. 

As effective communicators we are concerned, not 
only with the ideas that we communicate, but equally with 
the ideas communicated to us. Communication is often a 
give-and-take matter, as in an interview or a group 
conference. Much research has been done on the subject 
of group discussion in industry, education, and the 
military; and the conference has long been recognized as 
an efficient method of investigating problems, answering 
questions, or achieving understanding. 

Group discussions and conferences require effective 
listening. Face-to-face communications in these activities 
cannot exist without a leader-listener who encourages 
others to express themselves freely. To be good 
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communicators we must learn to be good listeners. We 
must be physically and mentally prepared to listen. We 
must listen for the ideas that the speaker is trying to 
communicate, and we must organize these ideas mentally 
so we can remember them. Good listening is more than 
just hearing. If we listen well, we will accumulate data 
that can help us reach decisions; equally important, we 
can determine whether we have been understood. Good 
listening results in effective leadership, harmony, and 
mutual understanding. 

Since communicating is more than just an oral process, 
as communicators we must be able to read efficiently. We 
must make our way through a maze of paperwork but also 
build up a rich background of knowledge necessary for 
making the right decision and for keeping ourselves well- 
informed. Lesson I gave suggestions for planning a 
program of well-rounded professional reading and for 
increasing reading rate. Improvement in communication 
skills begins when we become dissatisfied with our 
present ability and desire to be more effective. The 
references present the fundamentals we need to know 
about the problems of communication, the techniques 
that can be usefully employed, and the basic difficulties 
involved. No attempt has been mndc to solve particular 
problems found in each organization, but we should now 
recognize and analyze them. A knowledge of 
communication techniques will give us a sense of 
direction. We must study our own specific situation, so 
that we can set and achieve the goal of effective 
communication, up, down, and across the chain of 
command. 

SUMMARY 

Communication in the Air Force is the meeting of 
meaning between co-workers by any means and in any 



direction that will produce a desired result most 
efficiently. The flow of information may be downward, 
upward, or lateral, and it may take the form of either oral 
or written communication. Oral communication includes 
telephonic or face-to-face conversation between two 
people or in discussion groups and meetings. Written 
communication serves the same purpose but provides a 
permanent record for later reference. 

The five main barriers to effective communication in 
the Air Force are organizational, status, language, 
psychological and managerial. These barriers can be 
overcome by establishing clear-cut lines of authority 
witiiin the organization, insuring that communication 
flows upward and laterally as well as downward, 
improving written and oral skills, substituting accurate 
information for rumors, and being receptive to the ideas 
and feelings of others. 



Exercises (010): 

1. Discuss the importance of establishing a communication 
policy in the organization. 

2. Why are efforts to increase skills in written and oral 
expression important to the organization? 

3. Explain the "give-and-take" concept of communication. 

4. What must we do to be good communicators? 
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Reading J 



HOW LANGUAGE COMMUNICATES 



THOUSANDS of oral and written communications 
are issued daily in the Air Force, and the same is true 
in government and industry. Words fill our lives. Cer- 
tainly no one will complain about the quantity of the ver- 
bal outpouring. But with words flung about as heedlessly 
as they now arc we might well raise some questions about 
their quality, their accuracy, and their relevancy. It is in 
this area that the student of general semantics is in- 
terested. 

General semantics is a relatively new subject, and there 
are few books on this topic. The word semantics comes 
from the Greek word for "meaning." But general scman- 
ticists are concerned with the capacities and limitations 
of language as a means of communication as well as with 
simple word meanings. They are interested in the 
behavior of people in reacting to word symbols. Their 
goal is to make our language a more precise and accurate 
tool, and thus reduce the misunderstandings that arise 
from the nature of our language. 

LANGUAGE-FACT RELATIONSHIPS 



OIL Summarize the difficulties in using language to 
communicate. 



Many of tho principles of general semantics have been 
known tor ages, but they were not formulated into a 
concise system until Alfred Korzybskfs book Science and 
Sanity was published in 1 933 J This book dealt directly 
with language problems which had not previously 
received attention by other writers. 
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The question that Korzybski first posed was simply 
this: Why do civilizations break down when bridges, 
skyscrapers, and other structures do not? Both are ma;i- 
made. If we can create methods for solving the material 
problems of bridge building, why can't we invent equally 
effective methods for handling human problems? If 
physical structures (bridges, buildings, or airplanes, for 
example) and social institutions are both products of the 
human nervous system, what do engineers do when they 
build a bridge that the social scientist often fails to do? 
The difference, Korzybski found, was in their talking. 
Engineers use a language— words and figures— that is 
similar or appropriate in structure to the facts with which 
they have to deal. They look at the facts and then fit their 
comments to those facts. On the other hand, in social 
living, we often speak in language that does not reflect the 
true situation. Too often the words do not fit the facts. 

Here Korzybski points to a principle basic to an 
understanding of language use. The principle is this: The 
word is not the thing; the symbol is not the thing 
symbolized; the map is not the territory. What are words? 
Words are simply forms of representation. They are 
intended to represent or correspond to anything that may 
exist, that may be experienced, or that anyone might want 
to talk about. At best our language must be considered 
only as a map. To be useful, a map must accurately 
represent the territory. The arrangement of symbols, dots, 
and lines on the map must correspond to the pattern of 
the actual cities, roads, and rivers of the territory. For 
example, when we actually survey the territory from west 
to east, we find San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 
We would expect to find these cities in the same order on 
a map of the United States. If, however, they are 
represented in the order of San Francisco, New York, 
and Chicago, we would say that the map is not properly 
coordinated with the territory. Any traveler attempting to 
follow such a map would lose his way. 

What has been said about map and territory can also 
be said about words and "things," To be useful, our 
language must correspond to the events which it 
represents. Just as it is easy to make a map without 
bothering to survey the terrain, so we can manipulate 
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words without consulting the tacts. Like an inaccurate 
map, a statement may he inaccurate because it implies a 
relationship that does not exist. Adolf Hitler could say in 
1938, %% l desire no more land in Europe/ 1 and at the same 
time his armies were mobilizing for invasion, Nothing in 
the na' v of language prevents words from being used in 
any wa> the speaker or writer wishes. 

Many people find it profitable to make "verbal maps" 
which do not fit the facts. We mus' be constantly aware of 
this possibility. We must realize that words and "things" 
may be dissimilar, and that there is no necessary 
connection between the symbol and the thing symbolized. 

Thus far, we hav 1 attended to claiify the nature and 
purpose of general semantics. To repeat, the objective of 
general semantics is to make our language correspond to 
the physical structure of the universe, to make it a more 
accurate form of representation. Now let us consider 
three facts about the world in which we live and the 
impact that these facts have upon our language usage. 

FACT OF COMPLEXITY 

To illustrate the fact of complexity, let us refer once 
more to our map analogy. A map of any piece of territory 
is necessarily a diagram. It cannot represent "all" of the 
territory. The map can never cover all the minute aspects 
of the land, buildings, markings, streets, etc. The 
mapmaker, according to his or her purposes, selects and 
indicates some aspects while he or she ignore, others. 
What applies to mapmaking applies also to the capacities 
of language as a form of representation. When we use 
language, we cannot possibly include in any statement all 
the features of a. situation, all the characteristics or details 
of an idea or object that we are trying to represent. 

Can you think of anything about which your 
Knowledge is complete? Is there any subject of which you 
can say, "This is all that can be said about it"? To use a 
simple example, suppose you devoted your lifetime to the 
study of a lead pencil. Could you learn all about the 
pencil? You could describe it as thoroughly as possible, 
giving exact measurements and facts about its 
construction and uses. Hut to know everything about the 
pencil you would have to study the wood and the 
individual tree from which it was made. Thousands of 
microscope slides would be needed to acquaint you with 
each fiber of \un >d and each grain of graphite, Would you 
then know all about the pencil? You have not yet studied 
the eraser or the metal hand holding the eraser. You have 
also neglected the molecular structure of the pencil. 

The human nervous system can never get all the details 
of amthing. Win is this so? We never get all the details 
because o| the tremendous complexity of the world and 
the inf inite number of factors involved. In speaking and 
writing we can only abstract some details and omit others, 
We select certain aspects of the subject to talk about and 
forget others. Never in our speaking or writing could we 
possibly say all about general semantics, communication 
skills, a* r power, or anvthing else. 

Obvious as it may seem, people often forget this little 
'act We lend to act as if what we say is all that can be 
said. l)o\ou know people in your work relationships who 



sometimes act as if what they say about a certain subject is 
all that can be said? Do you know people who assume that 
they know all about a subject even before they have been 
exposed to it? Such people are afflicted with the disease of 
"aliness," This kind of attitude and behavior leads to 
tension and conflict, it preserves ignorance, and it blocks 
further learmng. As the years go by, if Air Force people 
adopt the "we-know-all-about-it" attitude, we are headed 
for serious trouble. Closed mindedness is mental death, 
The kind of attitude we have been discussing is partly a 
result of the language we use. The structure of the English 
language implies a finality that does not exist. It implies 
completeness, A period marks the end of the sentence. 
The language contains overtones of "allness." What can 
we do to improve this basic language structure? First, we 
must be conscious of the abstracting process. We must be 
aware that in our speaking and writing, wc always abstract 
some details while omitting others. Second, we can make 
a habit "1 using a simple device, the "etc,," to remind us 
that details are invariably left out in speaking and writing, 
By using the "etc.," silently or orally, we will heighten our 
awareness that more could be said. If, then, we are 
conscious of the abstracting process and if we remember 
the "etc.," our verbai maps will more accurately represent 
the true complexity of the facts, 

FACT OF CHANGE 

"The world rolls; the circumstances van,' every hour." 
In our fast-moving world it is important that we remain 
alert if we are to avoid being surprised by changed 
conditions, Some things change slowly, some very 
rapidly. But whether changes are fast or slow, large or 
small, we live in a world where all things are in process. 
The stock market, the weather* aircraft design, the waves 
and currents of the sea, the rattles of the family car— these 
are b< a hint of the gross changes we perc eive around us. 

If we go below the ordinary levels of sense perception, 
we find here, too, a very lively world in process. The 
atom — once thought of as a minute, indivisible, 
unchanging bit of matter — is now characterized by 
modern scientists as having a perpetually hurrying, 
vibrating existence. Thus, our primitive view of 
unchanging indestructible, solid "matter" must be 
replaced by a vi'jw which emphasizes the changing 
character of the universe. If a level of motion and high 
velocity, exists below the ordinary levels of sense 
perception, we delude ourselves when we look upon the 
world about us as static and unchanging. 

Since we live in a changing world, we must always be 
willing to resurvey the territory in order to make our 
verbal maps accurate. Our language is honeycombed with 
words, especially nouns and pronouns, that suggest fixed, 
static, unalterable things. Consider the word "desk," 
Does it connote the dynamic changing character of real 
life events? Does the word imply anything about process? 
Rather, as you look at the word, are not its implications 
static/ A note of "all-timencss" surrounds the language; 
we speak as if life facts were not changing, as if our 
statements fit for all time. 
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If our verbal maps are to fit the territory and if that 
territory is revealed as something in process, then a 
technique of location should be found to make our 
statements more accurate. The tool or device that will 
enable us to reflect this fact of change in our everyday life 
is the date. If we add the date as a subscript to whatever we 
are thinking or speaking about, the immediate result is to 
make clear the specific area in which we speak. For 
example, the Air Force of I97K is not the Air Force of 
1947, the United States Government today is not the 
United States Government of 1936, and the airman sent 
to a confinement facility is not the same airman on his or 
her release later. As long as we live, our nervous systems 
keep changing. 

Many futile arguments take place when people 
overlook the date. Listen in on a conversation, Airman 
Smith says, "Blank Air Force Base is a wonderful place. 
The food at the dining hall is fine. The golfing is g(xxl. I 
don't know why you don't like it. 11 Airman Brown replies, 
"I don't see how you can stand that place. If that's what 
you call good food— well! And the golfing- -man, you 
don't know what you're talking about! 11 So the argument 
goes, and tempers rise. And all because it is not mutually 
underst(K)d that Airman Smith is talking about Blank Air 
Force Base 1978 and Airman Brown, about Blank Air 
Force Base 1975. Both verbal maps are adequate, 
provided the date of each is known. 

Alfred North Whitehead said, "Knowledge keeps no 
better than fish. 1 * Fven if it were possible to know all 
about a subject today, changes in the terrain may make 
our verbal maps obsolete tomorrow. The territory cannot 
be surveyed once and for all. By dating our statements we 
can help prevent old knowledge from blocking new 
learning. The facts of yesterday may be the fictions of 
today. 

The habitual use or consciousness of dates might well 
make us more cautious of sweeping statements about men 
and events. Dates help give to our language a structure 
that more nearly corresponds to the changing structure of 
reality They serve as a constant reminder that no two 
times are identical, that all things change. 

FACT OF DIFFERENCES 

We may look for two things that are alike in all 
respects: two fingerprints, two grains of sand, two peas in 
a pod, two people, two razor blades, two leaves on a tree. 
We find many things that are similar, that for our 
purposes are interchangeable. f ; we finally conclude 
that no two things are ahsc ' J> dentical. Complete 
sameness between any two ot r. % filing hits not yet been 
demonstrated; in some respects each object or happening 
is unique. On the other hand, despite the discovery of 
individuality in nature, there are obvious similarities. The 
ability to observe similarities is a fortunate one. If only 
differences could be seen, we would be unable to 
reeogni/e what we had already seen. VVe could not 
discern the relation ot one thing to another. Io live 
intelligently, we must be conscious of both similarities 
and differences. 
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In talking, however, we tend to overplay, or 
overemphasize, the similarities in our world. We tend v> 
speak as if there were no differences. We abstract the 
similarities and ignore the differences. Our language 
tends to imply similarity because we label different things 
by the same name. We speak of Air ForCv officers, 
airmen, politicians, college professors, labor leaders, 
races, and Communists in such a way as to imply that all 
members of each group are identical. If the language we 
use is to be similar in structure to a world of unique 
individuals, objects, and happenings, we must find a 
method for using our language to represent both 
similarities and differences. If we are to make verbal 
maps that correspond to the territory and have a high 
degree of predictability, we must remember that thinking 
in terms of groups can often mislead us. 

A simple technique can be used to prevent this 
emphasis upon similarities from having an adverse effect 
on our thinking. It is the suggestion that we mentally add 
the numbered index to the group term, for example, Air 
Force officer 1 , Air Force officer 2 , Air Force officer 1 , etc. 
Thus we achieve a way of thinking and speaking that 
helps to remind us of both similarities and differences. 
The group word, such as "Air Force officer, 11 tells us what 
the individuals in the class have in common; the group 
word emphasizes the similarities. The index number 
reminds us of the differences— that Air Force officer 2 has 
a unique personality, different from Air Force officer 1 
and all other Air Force officers. Theoretically, the 
numbered index enables us to have a specific word or 
symbol for every person and thing in the universe. 
Speaking or thinking in terms of the numbered index 
gives an immediate sense of the facts. 

TWO-VALUED TERMS 

Another kind of generalizing which we indulge in is 
speaking in terms of only two values, even though many 
may exist. Most of us have been taught that it is only fair 
to "consider both sides of every question. 11 The obvious 
assumption is that every question has only two sides. We 
tend to think in opposites; we feel that what is not good 
must be bad. For example, we speak of persons and things 
as being "sane" or "insane," "black" or "white," "big 11 or 
"little, 11 "beautiful 11 or "ugly/ 1 "fast" or "slow," "strong 11 
or "weak, 11 "hot 11 or "cold," as if these terms could be 
applied without qualification. According to this way of 
thinking, "success 11 becomes even more desirable when it 
appears to be the only alternative to "failure." 

We live in a complicated world that requires careful 
mapping. We can talk about good things and bad things, 
true things and false things, but we seldom find things that 
are in every way as we have described them. While it is 
possible to call a person "honest 11 or "dishonest, 11 it is not 
easy to find one who is totally honest or dishonest. When 
we study the behavior of individuals, each appears to 
show these qualities in greater or lesser degree. Our talk 
tends to create a false picture of the situation. 

Although two-valued terms may be useful, we should 
realize that they tend to conceal the variations necessary 
to a true description. Such terms often result in elaborate 
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oversimplifications, and they frequently produce conflict. 
Moi cover, when we classify a person as "stupid," tor 
example, we forget that we are stating our own personal 
standards as well as our opinion of the other person. We 
forget that what is expressed in such a statement is an 
inference rather than a description, a personal judgment 
rather than a fact, and a relative rather than an absolute 
value. 

The two -valued orientation problem can be countered 
by using multivalued orientations. 2 This means keeping 
constantly aware that few situations are either completely 
white or black but generally some shade of gray. In 
listening, talking, or writing, we need to orient our values 
within an ever-changing world. This generally means 
taking a position along a continuum rather than at the 
extremes. 

SUMMARY 



failure to include the etc, to give our statements a dan: or 
to use the numbered index, we can achieve a considerable 
change in the structure of our language. 

In any attempt to solve human problems connected 
with command and staff functions, a knowledge of the 
difficulties inherent in language is of great value. We 
need constantly to ask such questions as these: do we, as 
speakers or writers, split verbally what cannot be split in 
real life? Do we emphasize similarities and ignore 
differences? Are we conscious that we have omitted 
details, that we can never say everything about any 
subject? Does our language suggest a world of process? 
Are we aware that there are no absolute meanings, that 
meanings exist only in context? Are we responding to the 
facts or just to verbal symbols that supposedly represent 
those facts? With some working knowledge of our own 
and others' reactions to language, we can communicate 
much more effectively. 



The english language is an ancient, creaking 
instrument. The essential forms of our language were 
built in terms of a simple world, a world of little change. 
The basic structure of that language is still with us. One of 
the purposes of general semantics is to stimulate some 
revisions in our language structure, revisions that will 
make our language a more accurate form of 
representation. When we come to understand the 
confusion and conflict that have their origins in our 
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Exercises (Oil): 

1. Discuss the problems with language. 

2. (live examples to explain the facts of complexity, change, and 
differences. 

3. Explain how the facts of complexity, change, and differences 
affect our language usage. 

4. Explain why two-vHued terms may he useful and why they 
should be used cautiously. 
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Heading 4 
LOGICAL THINKING 



REASONING IS often defined as thinking with a 
purpose. It is also defined as a process of drawing in- 
ferences from evidence. Perhaps it is even better to think 
of reasoning as a means of ordering known data u> suggest 
hypotheses (proposed truths) that can be verified by ob- 
servation and other kinds of experience. We have found 
that some ways of arranging data are more useful than 
others. Generalizations from several selected examples 
are more helpful than those from few or none at all. Con- 
clusions based on cause-and-effect relationships are more 
useful than those predicated on coincidence. Acceptable 
ways of drawing conclusions have become recognized as 
types of reasoning and are referred to as logical thinking. 
Unacceptable ways of reasoning are called fallacies. In 
order to think logically, we must understand the nature of 
data or evidence, the patterns of reasoning, and common 
fallacies. 

BE SURE YOUR REASONING 
IS LOGICAL 



012. Summarize the inductive and deductive 
reasoning processes. 



You do thrre things when you reason: you store data in 
the form of facts, witness experience, and opinion of 
authorities', you reach conclusions from data by 
induction; and you apply principles to specific instances 
by deduction. In writing to inform or persuade, you need 
to recognize the kind of reasoning you used, examine it 
for possible fallacies, and then show how you reasoned 
and why you think the reader will agree with you. This is 
the process of giving logical support to writing. 

In short, you are most convincing when you use sound 
logic in your writing and give logical support to your 
ideas. Just as important, your reasoning is clear to your 
reader. When you put your ideas across. 



The two main types of reasoning used to support 
conclusions in writing are induction and deduction. In the 
following paragraphs, we explain these two types. 

Induction. You use inductive reasoning when you 
arrive at a new principle from known data; you go from 
experience to general rules. In doing so, you may use one 
or all of the following processes: 

(ieneralizing. When you generalize, you form a 
principle from a number of specific instances. You use 
this process all the time in summing up your own 
experience. For example, if you say, "Chow dogs bite," 
you may very well be inferring this from a number of your 
own experiences. To test for a sound generalization, ask: 
Are there enough samples and are they representative? 

Forming a hypothesis. In forming a hypothesis you 
prepare a tentative explanation for a set of facts. Usually 
several hypotheses are possible. The good reasoner 
formulates as many as he or she can, tests them all, and 
finally selects one that fits most of the facts. Forming 
hypotheses is the basis of scientific investigation and 
problem solving. 

Cause-and-effect reasoning. In this type of inductive 
reasoning, you find the cause of known effects. But you 
must be sure you have found sufficient cause for the effect 
and that other causes are not in evidence. In other words, 
be careful not to assume that just because one event 
,/o//mveY/afirst, the second event must therefore have been 
caused by the first. This fallacy in reasoning is commonly 
referred to as "after this; therefore, because of this." Two 
events may occur one after the other— one may occur 
immediately after the other— but that fact alone is not 
proof that the first event caused the second. 

Deduction. Deductive reasoning is not as creative as 
inductive reasoning: it is merely applying accepted rules 
to specific cases. The rules or principles originally were 
derived by induction or authority. 



Reprinted from AFP \?>-2<(iuide for Air Force Writing, Washington DC: Department 
of the Air Force, I November 1973, pp. 97-105. 
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You often reason deductively in your writing or 
speaking, showing why a specific rule applies to a 
situation. Deductive thinking requires finding the right 
rule for the instance and then applying it correctly. When 
you recognize this process in your thinking, you should 
show it clearly in your writing. 

Deduction usually occurs in compressed writing in the 
statement, "Group discussion is a form of reflective 
thinking and therefore has method to it," a rule is being 
implied, which you have to furnish for yourself. In full 
form, this reasoning would go like this: 

Rule: All reflective thinking has method. 
Instance: Group discussion is reflective thinking. 
Conclusion: Therefore, group discussion has method. 

This three-part statement of rule and application is 
called a syllogism. You have to be familiar with its full 
form so that you can spot its compressed form in your 
own or another's writing. The full syllogism sometimes is 
used in writing to point up a rule or assumption. 

The principle or rule used in a syllogism usually 
includes the word "all" or "most," and applies to a class 
of things. The second statement shows that the present 
instance falls under the rule. The failure of the second 
statement to do this is the most common fallacy to guard 
against when using deduction. Also, the conclusion must 
he formed correctly. If the syllogism is formulated 
correctly, the reasoning is valid, provided, of course, that 
the main principle itself is valid. 



Exercises (012): 

t, Kxplain three processes that may be used in inductive 
reasoning* 

2* Kxplttin how syllogisms are used in deductive reasoning* 



GUARD AGAINST SLANTED REASONING 
AND EMOTIONAL APPEALS 



013. Generalize the various fallacies in reasoning 
and list ways to avoid these fallacies* 



In all communication, you must learn to identify 
fallacies in reasoning and avoid them. You can improve 
sour thinking and writing by learning to avoid the two 
most common reasoning fallacies: slanted reasoning and 
emotional appeals. 

Slanted reasoning Slanted reasoning creates fallacies 
arising oul ol misuse ol data or types of reasoning. Some 
ol the forms of slanted reasoning follow: 



Analogy. An analogy is an assumption th at what is true 
of a simple, familiar situation also is true of a complicated 
situation. For example: 

War between a great sea power and a great land power would 
be like pitting a whale against an elephant. Neither could win a 
victory. 

This obviously is unsound argument. Actually, 
analogy is not a type of reasoning, and is not of any use as 
proof. But in writing, analogies can be useful in two ways. 
They are effective in suggesting new ideas or hypotheses 
to the reader, as when the idea of flying is suggested by 
using the analogy of soaring hawks and gulls. Analogy 
also is useful in providing Illustrations for points proved 
in some other way. 

Hasty generalization. When using proof by selected 
instances, doublecheck to ascertain that they represent 
the whole. If you can think of instances that would as 
readily prove the opposing view, your reasoning is faulty. 
To be safe, support your examples with statistical proof. 
For example, an inspector wrote to a wing commander: 

Several airmen of this command did not know of their 
opportunity to apply for service schools. Since this is a personnel 
function, the personnel officer is obviously negligent. 

The personnel officer, when questioned, stated that all 
airmen had been advised. Further investigation revealed 
that the airmen who had complained had failed to read 
the notice carefully. 

Implication of total when amy part is true. Check your 
statements to be certain that when only some or part is 
true, you say so. By using the words some or part in the 
explanation, you remove all doubt that all or the total is 
implied. Consider the following statement: 

Since the United States military services have developed 
operational ballistic missiles, the Air Force can discontinue all 
experimentation with manned aircraft. 

This statement implies that the defense of the United 
States depends totally on having ballistic missiles. Such 
an argument isn't logically sound, yet the all or nothing 
implied might be accepted by the uninformed reader who 
does not realize the full requirement of an adequate 
defense. 

Faulty dilemma. Faulty dilemma is the dishonest trick 
of hiding the fact that a reasonable course may exist 
between the two extremes presented. This is an example: 

The United States is faced with the question of waging a 
preventive war or staging a retaliatory attack against any 
aggressor. Since the latter would result in complete destruction, 
our only recourse is preventive war. 

This is poor thinking and therefore poor writing. Air 
Force policy is to consider all reasonable courses of 
action. You should analyze reasonable solutions between 
two extremes before making a final judgment. 



Slacking the evidence, Stacking the evidence is the trick 
of omitting important facts or distorting and arranging 
the evidence to point a special way. Quoting material out 
of context and thereby changing its meaning is one way of 
doing this. The only way to avoid stacking the evidence is 
to be very sure that you have full evidence, and then 
indicate it in your writing. 

Inconsequent argument, Avoid the argument which 
states that A must be true because of B when, in fact, A 
does not follow B at all. For example: 

An officer facing the task of writing a staff study report 
should Concern himself or rrnelf with rules of grammar because 
his or her prospective reaucrs also concern themselves with 
correctness of grammar. 

Obviously the first statement (A) that a staff officer 
facing the task of writing a stqff study should concern 
himself or herself with rules of grammar is not true simply 
because (B) his or her prospective readers also concern 
themselves with correctness of grammar. It is easy to see 
faulty judgment which is based on facts or arguments 
unrelated to each other. The difficulty comes in detecting 
the unrelated arguments. 

I j Hided question. The loaded question is the device of 
including an assumption in an ordinary question, for 
example: "When will we stop approving excessive 
budgets?" This subject would be better discussed under 
the question: "Are we approving excessive budgets?' 1 A 
good writer is careful to state questions in neutral terms 
without loading assumptions or answers into them. 

Ignoring the question. Ignoring the question is the 
C( mscious or unconscious habit of wandering off the main 
topic and discussing another. A good writer always is 
careful to follow his organization and stay with his or her 
main topic. 

Accepting compromise. Sometimes a compromise may 
not be the best solution to a problem. The best answer 
may be one. of the two extremes. For example, in a staff 
study report on the problem of whether ROTC personnel 
should receive generalized or specialized training, the 
writer: 

1. Established that personnel were of differing 
opinions, one group favored generalized training, the 
other specialized training. 

2. Concluded that ROTC training should be partially 
specialized and partially gene r alized, based simply on the 
equal number favoring each training type. 

The appeal to compromise as outlined above is so 
obvious that a reader would not likely be misled by it. In 
the complete study, however, the supporting arguments 
tmm both groups were so strong that the reader still could 
he misled into accepting the compromise. 

Before recommending a compromise, the 
communicator should ask himself or herself: Is 
compromise actually the best solution to this problem? In 
the example above, is specialized training feasible? 
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Authority out of his or her field. Check your 
information to ascertain that your source material is by a 
qualified authority and not supported by the prestige of 
rank, position, or title alone. Frequently, because of 
position or expertise in one field, a person is quoted on 
subjects entirely unrelated to his or her experience or 
specialty. When this is done, the prestige of position is 
being falsely used to prove the validity of the writer's 
argument. 



Emotional appeals. The temptation is always present, 
even in military writing and speaking, to try to convince 
the reader by any possible means, including emotional 
appeals. These are attempts to cause the reader to agree 
with you by playing on his or her self-interest. The 
following paragraphs discuss some common types of 
emotional appeals. 

Emotionally cliarged words. Some words are literally 
charged with emotion; therefore, avoid them in objective, 
logical reasoning and writing. Do they honestly describe 
the object, person, or act? If not, translate them into 
neutral words, A good illustration of emotionally charged 
words in the statement, "I am,//mi; you are stubborn; he or 
she is pigheaded." All three words connotate a person not 
easily influenced by the opinion of others. Yet, 
emotionally, stubborn and pigheaded mean something 
bad, firm something good. 

Name calling. Name calling is similar to using 
emotionally charged words. It is the habit of giving 
undesirable names to the things you dislike, such as 
calling an opponent a reactionary or radical. Obviously, as 
soon as you use name calling, you are no longer 
discussing your subject logically. 

Reputation as sole support of a judgment. Guard against 
opinions based solely on the argument that because 
somebody has already adopted a proposal, it is good or 
bad (depending on the user's reputation). For example, 
someone wrote: 

That the Army and Navy are using the system indicates that 
the Air Force could benefit by following their example. 

Obviously, such a statement as the sole basis of reasoning 
isn't logical. 

Glittering generality. This is similar to reverse name 
calling. It is the device of using good labels to transfer 
approval to an idea. A writer ended a letter, for example, 
with the following statement; The principles of gwd 
military management urge adoption of this course of action. 
Unless further investigation proved that the principles of 
"good" military management did apply to this course of 
action, the writer had used u glittering generality to 
encourage acceptance of his or her idea. 

Catch phrases as premises. Catch phrases frequently are 
used in waging political or propaganda warfare. They 
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have little plaee in Air Force writing which requires facts 
and truth. Typical examples of these phrases are: 



the reader to accept an idea without examination, and to 
believe it because his or her social group believes it. 



We've never lost a war and never won a peace: 
therefore 

For every weapon of attack there is always a corresponding 
weapon of defense; therefore .... 

Catch phrases often penetrate a readers mind and 
stick there even though he or she may recognize them to 
be faulty. 



RandwaKon appeal. The fallacy of the bandwagon is the 
appeal to public opinion to prove a point. It often is seen 
in the phrase, "Everybody knows that. . . ." For 
example someone wrote: 

Fveryhody agrees that leadership training is the most 
important part of an officer's career. 



This statement appeals only to the reader who happens to 
agree that everybody should think this way. The use of 
this appeal is the opposite of reasonable writing. It asks 



Checklist 

HAVE YOU USED OBJECTIVE, SOUND 
REASONING? 

1 . Have you been completely objective in your reasoning? 

a. Have you considered all possible objectives to your 
conclusions? 

b. Have you considered all possible disadvantages to your 
recommendations? 

2. Have you discussed or indicated those objections and 
disadvantages in your writing? 

3. Have you used logical reasoning? 

a. Is your inductive reasoning sound? 

b. Is vour deductive reasoning sound? 

4. Have you checked your reasoning for possible fallacies? 

a. Is your writing free of slanted reasoning? 

b. Is your writing free of emotional appeals? 

5. Does your writing clearly show your reasoning? 

a. Have you clearly shown how you reasoned? 

b. Have you indicated why you think the reader will agree 
with your reasoning? 



Exercises (013): 

1. List and explain ten forms of slanted reasoning, 

2* Ust at least one method to overcome each of the forms of 
slanted reasoning listed above, 

3, List and explain five types of emotional appeals? 
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Reading 5 



NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 



VERBAL COMMUNICATION is the transmission 
of a set of abstract symbols or language. 
Communication through other means than abstract 
symbols (words) is nonverbal communication, For 
centuries, scholars have studied and written about the use 
of language. But only in recent years have we recognized 
nonverbal communication as an important part of the 
communication process. Our slow development in this 
area stems from our inability to observe and capture the 
messages of the body and develop materials for study. The 
phenomena are simultaneously familiar and elusive— an 
almost fatal combination. The nonverbal communication 
process is so different from verbal communication in its 
variety, speed, and ease of reading that we are seldom 
conscious of what we have seen. 

The growing importance of nonverbal communication 
is best demonstrated by the increasing number of 
advocates of the discipline and their comments. As we 
have seen, one of the basic principles of communication 
is that a person cannot not communicate. 1 This suggests 
that an individual in the presence of one or more other 
individuals constantly communicates meaning. 
Birdwhistell states: "Man is a multi-sensorial being. 
Occasionally he verbalizes." 2 On the basis of his research, 
Mthrabian concludes that, in communicating attitudes 
and feelings, words account for only 7 percent of the 
meaning; variations in the voice provide 38 percent of the 
meaning, and other nonverbal means carry 55 percent/ 1 
Clearly, nonverbal communicatioq is an important 
part of the communication process. In considering the 
importance of nonverbal communicr ion, imagine the 
difference between a speech delivered to an audience and 
the written text of the speech ds it may appear in the 
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newspaper. The difference is primarily the loss of the 
nonverbal communication that supplemented and 
enhanced the speech. 

In our investigation of the nonverbal communication 
process, we can subdivide the discipline into two general 
categories. These categories are personal nonverbal 
symbols and nonpersonal nonverbal symbols. The first 
category represents the sciences of the voice and 
kinesics*, and the second emphasizes our use and 
manipulation of the material world. 



014. Explain nonverbal communication* 



NONPERSONAL SYMBOLS 

Edward T. Hall, 4 an anthropologist, has written 
extensively about the individual's use of space, time, and 
materials to send strong messages. 

Space. Compare the message sent by a supervisor who 
places a visitor's chair near the side of the desk with the 
message of the supervisor who places the visitor's chair 
some distance away in front of the desk. The first position 
obviously implies that conversation and communication 
are welcome. The distance and the barrier of the desk in 
the second position creates the image of a supervisor who 
frowns on intimacy and conversation. 

A major violation of good speech principles is the use 
of space as a barrier to communication. This is especially 
true in the placement of office furniture. You can create 
no greater barrier than to move a visitor's chair to the side 
of your desk and then place a stacked in/out basket or 
potted plant between you and the chair. 



'Edward T Hall. Tlw Silntt hmniMntt' (fireenwlch. Conn Fawceil. 1959). 



*Kincsics is the systematic study of the relationship between nonlinguistic body 
motions— blushes, shrugs, eye movement, etc.— and communication. 

Reprinted from AU-1, Communication Techniques, Vol I, individual and Group 
Communications," Air Univeisity, Maxwell AFB> AL, Rev. Ed. 1978. 
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I iim*. In the process of communicating, we may use 
several dimensions of time, depending on the messages 
that we send technical time, formal time, and informal 
time. Technical time, measured with precise instalments, 
is used when time itself is important, as in sporting events 
or safety drills. The most commonly used variation of 
time is formal time, measured in labeled units (hours, 
days, etc). We use formal time to focus attention on the 
topic, task, or individual and not on the time itself We 
characterize informal time with vague references, such as 
"after a while" or "when you get a chance" to indicate 
that neither the time nor the content requires emphasis. 

( )ur manner and behavior as we combine and use these 
classifications of time add further meaning to our 
messages. When we impose unreasonable limits on our 
appointments with an individual or continue to work on a 
task during an interview, our message is clear. By 
resorting to informal time while the other person 
(unctions on formal time, we indicate that we do not 
recognize the importance of the other persor's time. 
When a husband spends little time with his wife or when a 
father insists that a child should stop talking and come to 
the point, he communicates a message about these 
relationships. All individuals communicate messages 
about themselves and their associates in the ways that they 
use the dimensions of time. 

Materials. Just as we communicate messages throu b h 
our use of time, we also communicate with other people 
in the kinds and styles of clothing that we wear. Our use 
of colors, the values that we place on material things, and 
the care that we give to our possessions communicate 
messages to others. Restraints that we place on other 
people in their use of our new car, a new rug, or new 
dishes contain messages of our attitudes toward people. 
Our appeal ance and the appearance of our possessions 
reveal much about our willingness to communicate or to 
become involved with other people. 

PERSONAL SYMBOLS 

Major attention in recent years has centered on a 
category of nonverbal communication transmitted by the 
human body. Beyond the role of voice in communication, 
u c have begun to study the effect of eyes, the face, posture 
and even our outward extension into space. 

Voice* To understand the nature of nonverbal 
communication between ourselves and others, we must 
examine communication vehicles other than words used 
to carry meaning. As Mehrabian points out, meaning can 
be attached to ail the variables of the human voice. The 
simple phrase. "I love you." can be expressed in almost 
minute variations with an infinite number of meanings 
because of variations in the rate, pitch, loudness, and 
quality ol the voice. 

Quantitatively, the voice has traditionally been studied 
as a source of verbal punctuation. We are now studying 
the voice qualitatively to identify tear, hesitation, 
confidence, and other such qualities. 
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Eyes. The human eye produces vision and provides the 
primary source of our perceptive ability, but it also has 
many expressive abilities, some of which are unique. 
Research in visual perception has been extensive and well 
cataloged, but research in the projective abilities of the 
eyes has not been given the same consideration. 

The eyes have two general projective skills or qualities. 
The first is eye contact, the momentary union of two 
individuals' visual zones. Jean-Paul Sartre has identified 
this phenomenon as the means through which man 
recognizes others as human beings. 5 However, eye contact 
implies more than mere recognition of human worth and 
value. The degree of eye contact also projects a wide array 
of nonverbal messages. Most cultures have a range of 
acceptable time for eye contact, and people who stay 
within this range accord other people ''civil inattention. M 
Any variation from this range changes the projected 
message. A lack of visual attention causes feelings of 
isolation and invisibility, and overattention quickly 
becomes either threatening or embarrassing. Another 
complication is that the limits of civil inattention vary 
with cultural and social changes. 

The second quality is that of a process traffic cop. 
When two or more visually equipped human beings are 
involved in a communication process, their glances 
determine the direction and quality of the process. 
Whether they are engaged in everyday conversation or 
formal discussion groups, the changing pattern of glances 
initiates and controls conversation. Visual guidance 
dictates who is talking and how long the speaker has the 
floor, and this guidance influences both the direction and 
depth of the remarks of others. We can experience the 
degree of process control exercised by the eyes by 
observing situations of absence. For example, have you 
ever plowed into a topic in a group discussion only to find 
everyone looking the other way? Or have you ever had an 
awkward feeling as you tried to talk to someone who, 
because of blindness or some other difficulty, was unable 
to provide visual contact? 

Facial expressions. Of a total of 50 to 60 kinemes 
(movements that have contextual meaning) identified by 
Birdwhistell, no less than 33 involve the face and head. 
With its variety of surfaces and rapid muscular changes, 
the human face is a made-to-order communications 
transmitter. In addition to creating numerous facial 
expressions, the individual can project these expressions 
at any speed, and they may be either honest or false 
expressions. 

Although tied strongly to cultural denotations, facial 
expressions are often the first step across cultural lines. In 
almost all cultures, people smile in friendship or snarl 
when they are unfriendly. The unique thing about the 
structure of facial messages is that, unlike a verbal 
sentence that can be perceived word by word, the face 
combines the elements of the message and flashes them all 
at once At times, these flashes occur at near subliminal 
rates. We recognize one firm rule in regard to message 
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length: the shorter the message, the purer the 
representation of the emotion and the more honest the 
emotion." 

Body language. In conjunction with the face, the 
movements of the rest of the body combine to create the 
science of kinesics, or body language. For years, speech 
teachers have studied posture in their attempts to find a 
one-to-one correlation between emotion and specific 
body postures. The end result of their studies has been an 
occasional wave of popularity for various schools of 
mechanical delivery and the realization that a one-to-one 
correlation between emotion and specific body posture 
does not exist. Like words in a sentence, body movements 
express meaning in context; however, unlike words, 
single motions are seldom definable. This is best 
illustrated by duplicate movements that have varied 
meanings in different situations. Many popular 
paperbacks have dealt with certain specific classifications 
of courtship behaviors, such as palming, preening, and 
surrogate touching. Obviously, in one context, these are 
courting behaviors and they communicate one 
individual's sexual desire for another person. However, 
the same behaviors can be observed in a group discussion, 
between members of an athletic team, or among members 
of a family. In their asexual context, these behaviors are 
called quasi-courtship behaviors. They are associated 
with moments of real rapport and are related to a feeling 
within the individuals involved of alertness, well-being, 
and involvement. The key to assessing body language is 
context. And, since kinesic messages, like facial 
expressions, are total messages present at one time, they 
produce a weak correlation between body language and 
verbal language. 

Zones of interaction* Earlier we probed the concept 
of space as it relates to the placement of material items. 
The same analysis can be made in relation to the 
placement of people. People associate certain types of 
behavior and interaction with the distance between 
individuals. 

The /ones of interaction observed by most people are 
culturally defined. In our American culture, we tend to 
observe well-defined spatial zones in specific types of 
social interactions. The first zone of interaction is the 
intimate zone ranging from 0-18 inches. We reserve this 
/one for lovers, very close friends, and children. When a 
person enters our intimate zone, we become nervous, 
uneasy, and n 'en hostile if we feel the person is 
trespassing. The second zone is the personal zone ranging 
from \ ] h-4 feet. We reserve this zone for friends and 
companions during conversation. Like the intimate zone, 
this /one is also subject to hostile protection from 
intruders. Conversely, if a person whom we wish in our 
intimate /one moves to our personal zone, we often react 
as though we are being punished. 

We most commonly reserve the first two zones for 
interactions in our personal lives, but we also maintain 
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two additional zones. The third or social zone ranges from 
4-12 feet. We use this zone in public interactions when 
we are willing to accept the existence of two-way 
communications. This distance includes the normal 
depth of the boss's desk or the area that we prefer between 
neighboring work stations and other individuals with 
whom we are willing to converse. The fourth zone is the 
public zone ranging from a minimum distance of 1 2 feet 
to an indefinite maximum distance. We reserve this zone 
for public appearances in which verbal interaction is not 
desired. We use it for classroom lectures, political 
speeches, and public appearance* of heads of state. 

Knowledge of the techniques of nonverbal 
communication can be helpful in two ways. First, an 
understanding of nonverbal techniques and behavior can 
enhance our ability to receive meaning from others. 
Second, an awareness that we ako send nonveibai 
messages can focus our attention on the kinds of messages 
that we send, and enhance our ability to communicate 
meaning to others. When verbal meanings do not 
coincide with nonverbal messages, the result is a mixed 
message. The listener is often confused. When this 
happens, the listener accepts the nonverbal message. We 
can overcome mixed messages by practicing honesty in 
our conversation. Being honest will enable us to avoid the 
contradiction between verbal and nonverbal messages or 
bring the nonverbal in line with the verbal. 

Interpreting nonverbal communications. The 

interpretation of nonverbal behavior is fairly complex. If 
we think in terms of a potential nonverbal message as a 
cue, then it is evident that most human behavior can be 
considered as a series of cues. The receiver may or may 
not be aware of the cue provided by the sender. 
Insensitivity to the cues sent by others is the first possible 
source of breakdown in the process of nonverbal 
communication. If the receivers are aware of a given cue, 
then thev must decide whether it is meaningful. At this 
point, they may decide that the cue is meaningful when it 
is not >r that it is not meaningful when it is. These choices 
represent two more possibilities for errors in 
understanding nonverbal communication. If the receivers 
decide that a cue is indeed meaningful, then they must 
interpret the meaning. This, too, is a source of error. The 
number of possible misinterpretations is unlimited. On 
this basis, it seems that nonverbal communication may be 
so uncertain and subject to errors that weshould ignore it 
in our serious efforts to communicate. 

Although nonverbal communication is not an exact 
process, everything that we can learn from it either 
enhances our interpretation of the verbal message or 
supplies us with some insight into situations that 
otherwise would be difficult to interpret. In many 
situations, when patterns of behavior are observed and 
especially when they reoccur, the nonverbal message can 
be interpreted more accurately than the verbal. 

To improve our ability to interpret nonverbal 
communication, we should start with the source of error 
listed above and determine how to reduce errors at each 
juncture. Most of us read far more nonverbal cues than 
we realize. Hut without a conscious effort, we also miss 
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many quite meaningful cues. The starting point is to 
deepen our awareness of nonverbal cues simply by paying 
deliberate attention to them. If we care about other 
people and if we are interested in communicating with 
them, we have already achieved a high level of sensitivity. 
If not, a good starting point is to learn to care for others 
and develop our interest in them. 

We cannot decide whether a given cue is meaningful in 
isolation from the total situation. An isolated segment of 
human behavior, unlike words, has no meaning in and of 
itself. Patterns of behavior often do carry meaning. Since 
human beings imitate each other, all of us learn to express 
ourselves nonverbal ly in recognizable patterns. Careful 
observation, recognition of consistency, and the 
interrelations of behavior with verbal communication are 
the bases for deciding whether a cue is meaningful. 

Mixed messages* When we communicate, we send one 
message with our words and another message with our 
nonverbal behavior. As we have seen, when these 
messages are different or contradict each other; we send 
what are known as mixed messages. When the words say 
one thing and our actions say another, the receiver is 
confused. When this happens, the receiver tends to accept 
the nonverbal message and to reject the verbal, and we 
wonder why our verbal message was not accepted. 

Nonverbal communication has its source in the 
feelings and attitudes of the individual. While the verbal 
code is used primarily to communicate cognitive 
material, nonverbal behavior spontaneously 
communicates affective materials. In order to avoid 
sending mixed messages and insure that the nonverbal 
message supplements and enhances the verbal, senders 
must be aware of their feelings and attitudes and be 



honest and open in their communication with others. 
Only then can they be assured their verbal and nonverbal 
messages are congruent. 

SUMMARY 

The major portion of our daily communication is 
nonverbal, yet, it is probably the least understood element 
of the communication process. Its combined 
characteristics of being both familiar and elusive have left 
many people in the position of wondering, "When did I 
say that?" We are surrounded by channels of nonverbal 
communication. In fact, we are so surrounded that they 
have become old friends. Our immediate need is to be 
aware of the nonverbal messages being communicated by 
ourselves and others through the personal means of voice, 
eyes, and body as well as the nonpersonal means of time, 
space, and materials. As we develop this awareness and 
learn to be ourselves when we communicate with others, 
our verbal and nonverbal messages will be consistent. 



Exercises (014): 

I* Explain how nonpersonal and personal symbols affect 
nonverbal communication* 

2. Explain how facial expression and body language influence 
communication. 

3. Slate two ways in which nonverbal Communication techniques 
can enhance our ability to communicate meaning to others* 
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Lesson 3 



LISTENING EFFECTIVELY 



Lesson Objective: Comprehend the elements of effective listening. 



Introduction: Often, hearing is mistaken for listening, and entire messages are garbled or lost 
because of a lack of active, effective listening. Listening is a skill that must be developed just as 
writing or speaking, although that fact is most often ignored or misunderstood. Reading 1, 
"Listening, 11 defines listening and describes some techniques and requirements to be an 
effective listener. Reading 2, "Effective Listening, 1 ' describes the benefits of good listening to 
all concerned, addresses some common problems involved in listening, and offers suggestions 
to overcome these problems and increase listening effectiveness. 
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Reading 1 



LISTENING 



LISTENING is one of the most neglected of the com- 
munication skills. Traditionally, most of us have not 
used this skill well; we have often neglected to assume our 
share of responsibility in the communication process. 
Many poor listeners have tried to place the entire burden 
of the "speaker-listener" process on the speaker* The 
listener who sleeps through a lecture, for example, is apt 
to make the excuse that the speaker was dull. The listener 
who fails to recognize and grasp the speaker's main 
thoughts is likely to say that the presentation was poor. 
Such reactions from listeners are usually rationalizations 
for their own inattentiveness. 

Certainly, speakers do initiate the communication pro- 
cess, and they have a certain responsibility for controlling 
it. Yet they should not be held entirely accountable for 
the failure of members in the audience to listen. Suc- 
cessful communication depends upon cooperation 
between the communicator and the receptor. 

How many opportunities to listen do we have in one 
day of our life? How well do we use these opportunities? 
How much do our professional relationships, social life, 
and education depend upon our ability to listen? Adults 
spend considerably more time listening each day than 
they do in any of the other communication skills of 
speaking, reading, or writing. Air Force people spend 
about 45 percent of a normal working day in situations 
offering opportunities to listen; at school, this percentage 
is much higher. Results of research at civilian universities 
give a similar figure for people outside the military. This 
percentage alone emphasizes the importance of effective 
listening habits. 



015* Explain what is involved in good listening. 



WHAT IS LISTENING? 

Hearing is not listening. We hear, often without 
listening, whenever sound waves strike our eardrums. We 



cannot honestly say that we have listened. Frequently, we 
do not remember what we hear, because we did not listen. 
Almost everyone has been embarrassed by not knowing 
the name of a new acquaintance because of failure to 
listen when the person was introduced. Even if we 
remember, we do not necessarily get the most from our 
listening. A donkey is not rich simply because it carries 
gold on its back, nor are we wise simply because we carry 
a mass of memorized facts in our heads. Facts, 
memorized without an understanding of their 
significance are as worthless to us as gold to a donkey. In 
a broad sense, then, listening means hearing, 
comprehending, and remembering. To do these things, 
we must concentrate on what we hear. We must be willing 
to put keen effort into the listening process. 

Students frequently complain that they cannot retain 
as much of what they hear as they should. Their problem 
is probably caused by failure to concentrate. 

By definition, concentration is "close mental 
application, exclusive attention." From time to time, 
stories circulate about some "genius" who can 
simultaneously read a book, converse with a spouse, hear 
the President speak by radio, and abstract the important 
ideas of each. Few people match this performance; in 
fact, most people have to work at focusing attention on 
even one subject for any length of time. 

The behavior of the mind can be compared to the flow 
of a river. A river meanders, finding and following the 
course of least resistance from the mountain to the sea. 
Every navigable river, however, has a safe channel. The 
captain who wants to take a ship up and down the river 
and into the ports on his itinerary, keeps the ship in that 
channel. Like the river, the human mind tends to wander, 
but objective listeners keep their attention in a mental 
channel, the channel of concentration. Whenever we 
allow our minds to stray, to slip into a whirlpool, to drift 
into shallow water, or to run aground, we let the current 
of the spoken ideas in the channel pass us by. Our 
attention may get back into the current, but it can rarely 
catch up with the speaker's ideas. What can we do to 
channel our attention? The secret lies in forming good 
listening habits. 



Reprinted from AU-1, Communication Techniques, Vol. I, "Individual and Group 
Communications," Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala., Rev. Ed. 1978. 
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FORMING (i(X)I) LISTENING HABITS 

The knack of listening effectively is not a gift; it is 
acquired through practice and hard work. Anyone who 
wants to become a better listener can do so by practicing 
the following seven rules at every opportunity. 

(id ready to listen. Listening requires physical and 
mental preparation. The physical preparation for 
listening can be compared with that for catching a plane. 
If you expect to be a passenger on a plane departing at 
2000, you must check your baggage, find your seat, fasten 
your safety belt, and be awaiting takeoff before that time. 
The same is true of the listening situation First, we must 
check our baggage, that is, put away newspapers, b<x)ks, 
and other extraneous material. Then we must scat 
ourselves comfortably before the speaker begins. We 
should insofar as possit 'e, prepare to listen to the speaker 
by mentally "tuning out" distractors such as noise or 
minor physical discomforts. We should be physically 
relaxed but mentally alert, with pencil and paper at hand 
fjr taking notes. Only then will we be ready to travel 
along with the speaker. 

At this point, the analogy between catching a plane 
and listening may appear to break down, for if the listener 
and the speaker are in the same room, they cannot travel 
far from each other. Yet, despite their physical proximity, 
the listener and the speaker do not necessarily travel in 
the same channels of thoughts and ideas. By failing to 
listen to the speaker s opening remarks, members of an 
audience miss the basic structure of the speaker's topic 
development. 

Physical preparation is not enough; mental 
preparation is also essential to good listening. The 
listener should be ready to u tune in" on the speaker's 
mentai wave length. How do we prepare ourselves to do 
this.' We start by reviewing our own knowledge of the 
subject to be covered and then trying to imagine what the 
speaker will say. Just as we would study a map before 
starting on a trip into an unfamiliar area, we must study a 
mental map of the area through which a speaker is likely 
to take us. We should review schedules or other program 
data which might give us preliminary information about a 
speaker's topic or lesson. We must find material on the 
subject of the lecture and read it. If we already know 
something about the topic, we should think about it and 
consider what we would say if we were the speaker. This 
part of the preparation helps us to recognize the core of 
experience we frav-; in common with the speaker. By 
taking to the lecture as much knowledge of the subject as 
possible, we inc. ease the probability of valuable two-way 
communication. 

Take the responsibility for comprehending. 

Kujtii'ntlv, an instructor will have a student whose 
attitude speaks M>r itself: "Here I am; teach me—if you 
can! M Such students believe knowledge can be poured 
into them as water is poured into a jug. They will not get 
the lull benefit ol an\ lecture or lesson until they learn 
that the successful listening or leamingsituation demands 
something of the listener its well as of the speaker. 
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Speakers frequently use examples to support pc.nts they 
wish to stress. The listeners who feel responsible for 
comprehending look for similar examples within their 
own experience and apply the point to themselves or their 
jobs. 

Another way to increase comprehension is to rephrase 
ideas. In describing poor reading habits, a speaker might 
say, "The reader in this example has too many fixations 
per line. 11 A listener might rephrase the statement: 'This 
reader allows his eyes to stop too many times on one line 
of type. 11 Rephrasing in this way helps the listener 
understand and retain the speaker's ideas. Basically, the 
listener is putting the speaker's words into a more familiar 
vocabulary. 

Listen to understand rather than to refute. Critical 
listening is a good practice, but we do not achieve it by 
criticizing the speaker's thoughts before the speech is 
finished. Silent argument with a speaker during the 
speech can be a waste of time. In a learning environment, 
the thoughtful listener will analyze but not mentally argue 
with the teacher or lecturer during the lecture. Without 
honestly attempting to get the speaker's message, no 
listener can be informed well enough to evaluate the ideas 
intelligently. We should listen and wait; we should try to 
understand first and evaluate second. Some or all ideas 
may deserve to be questioned and tested, but the testing 
should come after a speech or lesson is finished. On the 
other hand, the responsible listener may find that no 
disagreement exists. 

Control the emotions. No one who is reacting to the 
world around him or her can be completely calm. In the 
learning situation, however, listeners should not permit 
emotional blocks to develop between themselves and the 
speaker. How car? we be unbiased listeners? If, for 
example, we are annoyed by a speaker's manner, how can 
we remain objective about the speaker's ideas? We can 
isolate the source of our annoyance— the speaker's 
vocabulary, dress, or mannerisms— by analyzing f he 
reasons for our negative emotional responses to them, 
often minimize their effects on us. As intelligent listeners, 
we must not permit emotional blocks to prevent our 
understanding of a speaker's ideas. Actually, if we are 
responsive listeners, we will try to help the speaker rather 
than to react unfavorably to him. We can assist the 
speaker best by merely displaying an overt interest. 

Sometimes, certain words trigger certain emotions. 
Many terms, such as "Red," "Socialist," "automation," 
and "collector of internal revenue" are emotionally 
loaded. Everyone has experienced emotional blocks upon 
hearing certain words. If we are to profit from our 
listening experiences, we should make lists of the words 
that affect us emotionally. By identifying and 
understanding them as^blocks to communication, we can 
gradually force ourselves to react to speakers' ideas rather 
than to their vocabularies. 

Listen for main ideas. It is possible to become too 
involved in details. The person who boasts, "I listen for 
the facts," may actually be a poor listener. By 
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concentrating exclusively on individual supporting 
points, he or she may miss the main ideas. Fact A, Fact B, 
and Fact C may be mteiesting tor their own sakes, but the 
speaker's reasons for offering these facts may be to derive 
an important generalization from them. Realizing this, 
the alert listener learns to distinguish between main 
thoughts and the less important supporting ideas. Dr. 
Ralph G. Nichols states in Readings in Management; "We 
asked the KK) best listeners (in a research project) what 
they concentrated on in a listening situation and a bit 
timidly they testified, 'When we listen, we try to get the 
gist of it- the main idea! ,1M 

By building a mental structure *,i the ideas in a lecture, 
we gain a basis for weighing their importance. How has 
the speaker organized the main points? What 
organizational pattern hits been used? Is a main point 
presented am! then supported, or docs the speaker use the 
opposite approach? Both approaches are effective, and 
both an* commo.ily used in oral communication. We 
must look for the relationship of examples, comparisons, 
and testimony to the ideas they support. If we have 
previewed the subject matter, our listening task becomes 
easier. But attempting to make a blueprint of another 
person's speech ; n advance is not easy. Practice is 
required to perfect this skill. Everyone hits opportunities 
to identify the purpose of a speech and to visualize the 
organizational pattern— at church, at educational 
lectures, in the classroom, on television, and at political 
rallies. Practice will improve the proficiency of the 
listener who uses these opportuniwes. 

All of us can increase our own storrc of knowledge and 
understanding by listening for the iaa : ;i ideas in a speech. 
Most people want to know more aboi't many subjects 
than they have time to learn through personal research. 
By listening intedigently, we can benefit from the 
research, exper .ncc, and thinking of speakers who are 
knowledgeable in a wide variety of fields. 

be mentally agile. Concentrating throughout a speech 
is a challenge, because people do not think and speak at 
the same rates. Most of us think much faster than the 
normal speaker can possibly talk. This rate differential 
r es our minds the time and opportunity to stray from 
the speaker's subject. But if we have disciplined our 
minds, we can use this spare time to review what the 
speaker hits said and to predict what will come next. 
Thus, we profit from two practices essential to learning: 
mental activity and repetition. The alert listener hits 
ample time, mentally, to repeat, forecast, summarize, and 
paraphrase the speaker s remarks. This practice increases 
comprehension and aids retention. 

Take notes. We should make a pattern of the ideas we 
hear its the lecture unfolds. We should think and rethink 
iin idea and then jot it down. In an unpublished research 
paper. Dr. Charles V. Irvin. Michigan S'ate University, 
concludes that the comprehension and retention records 
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of students who take notes are consistently better than 
those of students who do not. We should always take 
notes at teaching lectures. We should establish and use a 
note-taking system that works for us. If we follow our 
system and establish the habit of reviewing our notes at 
the same time every day, our comprehension and memory 
will improve. 

The suggestions for getting ready to listen also apply to 
taking notes. We should go to the lecture hall or 
classr(x>m in time to have our materials ready before the 
lecture starts. If we use a separate sheet of paper or note 
card for each lecture, our notes will be easier to use later 
on. By using only one side of the paper and leaving 
enough marginal space, we can easily make any clarifying 
notes we may wish to add later from other sources. One 
efficient system is to use a loose-leaf folder with separate 
sections for each subject or area covered in a course or 
lecture series. 

Notes should include the speaker's main ideas and 
enough supporting details to make the main ideas clear. 
Vet, we cannot afford to let the notetaking process 
interfere with our understanding of what the speaker is 
saying. The main function of notes is to aid the listener or 
observer in reconstructing the oral communication when 
it is ended. It is helpful to use abbreviations or to jot 
down key or cue words rather than complete sentences. 
When we try to take down the speaker's exact words, we 
risk losing the continuity of the thoughts and, therefore, 
the purpose of the lecture. In only one instance is it wise 
to take verbatim notes: for purposes of clarity, definitions 
of key words should be taken down just as the speaker 
expresses them. 

We should watch for "road signs" indicating that the 
speaker is moving from one main idea to another: such 
transitions as "another point is" and "in contrast to what 
I've just said." Notes should be as brief as possible, yet 
readily understandable. Each note should help us recall 
one of the speaker's ideas. Good notes actually outline 
the speech. 

We should review and expand our notes as soon after a 
lecture as possible. This review permits us to "relive the 
experience," thereby strengthening our memory of the 
most important ideas. 



SUMMARY 

n ic .1 of listening warrants the best efforts of those 
v iio wis; to understand and use ideas verbally expressed 
by iihsr The listener cannot listen passively and expect 
to r i t'.<.i much. Although alert listening requires effort, it 
is . i l * /lie of the best ways to gain knowledge and 
unciefstanding. Our opportunities to listen are numerous. 
Wc shall be better listeners if we first give the speaker our 
c; » rf >f jl attention. We can improve our comprehension if 
we try to understand the speaker's point of view. Most 
forgetting occurs immediately after learning. To retain 
the most important ideas, we must diligently seek and 
catch the main ideas. Reasonably brief notes— taken 
during a speech and expanded later— will help to stamp 
in the most important ideas for later use. 




Exercises (015): 

1. Deflne listening. 

2. Discus* th« rules for good listening habits. 
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Reading 2 



EFFECTIVE LISTENING 



WHEN Marilyn Hazelton finished her Ph.D. and 
became a lecturer in European history at a state 
university, she was not prepared for the "television 
generation" that would make up most of her classes. 
These students were the most passive audience she had 
ever faced. Perhaps as a result of having watched dozens 
of hours of television for most of their lives, the students 
would sit back, stare passively at their instructors, and 
seem to be saying, "O.K., I'm waiting. Get my attention, 
pull me along through the material, and fill me up with 
information." To Marilyn, getting them to respond to her 
attempts at two-way communication was like "pulling 
teeth." She went to uncommon efforts to organize her 
lectures and to make them interesting. But the results of 
the exams told the story. Her students knew little more 
about European history at the end of the semester than 
they had known at the beginning. Marilyn Hazelton was 
to some extent the victim of an audience that had never 
learned how to listen. 

Michael Cohen had been on the debate team in college 
and had achieved great competitive success as a fluent 
and persuasive speaker. He had experienced the 
intoxication of impressing audiences and receiving their 
praise. Now a junior- level supervisor in a large company, 
he sought out opportunities to make presentations— to 
employees, to colleagues in business conferences, and to 
public audiences as a company representative. Michael 
had only one problem as a communicator. He preferred 
being on the sending end of any transaction. In a 
receiver's role, he was frankly bored by others' 
presentations and usually let his mind wander or, worse 
yet, thought of ways to make the sender's message more 
stimulating. The result was that over time Michael missed 
significant amounts of important information. For 
example, during conferences he would be thinking so 
deeply about his eventual contribution to the decision- 
making process that he was unaware of what others were 
saying. His comments were thus redundant or even 
irrelevant. In casual conversations, he would cut people 
off and then expound at length on his own viewpoints. 
Michael began to get a reputation as someone who was 



self-centered, overly impressed with his own abilities, and 
insensitive to the ideas and feelings of others. He soon 
discovered that some of his best ideas were being ignored. 
Michael Cohen had become a victim of his own poor 
listening habits. 

IMPORTANCE OF GOOD LISTENING SKILLS 



016. Discuss the benefits of good listening. 



Although the public speaker has many responsibilities, 
one that is frequently ignored is the need to be a good 
receiver as well as sender of messages. And of all the 
factors that affect the outcome of a communication event, 
the one over which he has relatively less control is the 
listening habits of his audience. Thus, while a good 
speaker may make his presentation as interesting and 
imaginative as possible, he is still unable to command his 
audience to listen if they choose not to. 

Communication is a two-way street, requiring the 
mutual effort of both sender and receiver. In the case of 
public speaking, listening is the counterpart skill 
necessary for effective communication. Listening is, in 
some respects, the most significant of our four verbal 
skills— reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Of the 
fo<ir skills, an estimated 25 percent of our 
communication time is engaged in reading and writing 
combined. About 30 percent of our time is spent talking, 
and about 45 percent of our time we are engaged in 
listening. Furthermore, common estimates suggest that as 
much as 85 percent of our total knowledge comes to us 
through the listening process. 

Benefits to the listener. Good listening is important to 
anyone who interacts with others, but it is particularly 
important in the public speaking arena. First, it helps the 



Reproduced by permission from Public Speaking Today by Gordon I. Zimmerman. 
Copyright c 1979, West Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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listener. It does so by allowing us to gain maximum 
benefit from messages, to absorb, comprehend, and retain 
much more information. This material can usually be 
applied or adapted for later use. Good listening is also 
essential for effective evaluation of information which, in 
turn, is an important tool for effective decision-making. 
In addition, many speaking situations call for the listener 
either to respond actively to a speaker or to adapt to the 
speech content. Obviously, good listeners are more able 
to respond intelligently and articulately in such 
situations. In general, they are better equipped to enjoy, 
understand, and evaluate the messages they hear. The 
results of their efforts are often reflected in fuller 
appreciation of recreational experiences (such as movie- 
going, television viewing, concert attendance), better job 
performance, more careful decision-making, and happier 
relationships with others. 

Benefits lo the speaker. Good listening also benefits 
the speaker. You may realize from your own experience 
that it is much easier (and more enjoyable) to speak to an 
audience that is attentive and involved, as opposed to one 
that is hostile, bored, or distracted. The very act of 
demonstrating interest provides impetus for a speaker to 
do a better job. Message delivery is often improved, and 
the feedback provided by an audience of active listeners 
generally helps the speaker adjust his message to the 
listeners' needs. For instance, an alert speaker might be 
able to tell when an idea or concept needs expansion or 
when the audience has sufficient information to move on 
to the next point. So an audience of effective listeners 
enhances the speaker's presentation by giving him 
valuable information that allows him to modify his 
message. 

Social benefits. Good listening provides social 
benefits. The concepts of democracy and free enterprise 
are based on the notion of intelligent, critical decision- 
makers. The listener who can both understand and 
carefully evaluate a speaker's message is capable of 
making better social, economic, and political decisions. 
Furthermore, it is this kind of individual who serves as 
the conscience and watchdog for public speakers and 
message-senders in every sector of public life. 

Improvement of public speaking. Good listening 
improves public speaking skills. It does so in two ways. 
First, when we listen better to the speeches of others, we 
acquire a greater range of materials that we can use in our 
own speeches. Some of the most interesting public 
speakers are people who have themselves picked up facts, 
ideas, and anecdotes from listening to others. Two 
techniques we suggest for gathering materials arc "using 
one's own background" and "personal observation." 
Notice that both |of| these resources assume that we have 
absorbed information from the people around us. And 
how do we perceive, comprehend, and retain this 
information? As noted above, a significant amount comes 
from listening. 

A second way in which we improve our speaking skills 
is through critical listening- evaluating the message 
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behavior of other speakers. Most speech instructors can 
attest to their personal improvement as speakers simply 
because they have heard and critically evaluated the 
speeches of others. Similarly, audience members who 
know that they will sometimes be in the role of speaker 
rather than listener should perceive the communication 
event on two levels: the content level, or the apparent 
meaning of the speaker's message; and the process level, or 
how the speaker is doing as a communicator. 



Exercises (016): 

1* Explain the benefits of good listening to the listeners. 

2. Discuss the benefits of good listening to the speaker. 

J. What are the social benefits and improvements of publie 
speaking to be gained from good listening? 



PROBLEMS OF WK)R LISTENING 



017. Explain the problems of poor listening. 



Despite the significance of listening in our lives, few of 
us listen well. Research shows that the average person 
retains only a portion of what he hears, perhaps about 50 
percent of message content immediately after the speech, 
And this retention drops quickly after that. All of us, as 
listcnei s, have heard speeches about which we 
remembered almost nothing only a few hours afterward. 
Certainly such poor recall suggests equally poor 
comprehension, appreciation, and analysis. 

One reason for poor listening is the fact that most 
people understand so little about the process itself. Our 
educational system has neglected the subject of listening 
almost entirely, and even those who have studied the 
process closely express uncertainty about some of its 
more complex aspects. 

Another reason we know so little about listening is that 
it has only recently been recognized as a skill. In fact, 
many people still view the process as merely 
physiological, somewhat beyond our conscious control 
This confusion has resulted, in part, from a 
misunderstanding of the role that hearing plays in the 
listening process. While the terms listening and hearing 
are often used synonymously, they in fact refer to quite 
different processes. Hearing refers to the reception of aural 
stimuli (sounds) and, as such, forms the basis of our ability 
to listen. The term listening refers to the total process of 
receiving, interpreting, analyzing and retaining data. 

Although listening is based in part on hearing, we now 
recognize that listening involves more than reception of 
audible data, and often includes visual stimuli as well. 
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Furthermore, there is little direct correlation between a 
person's hearing acuity and the ability to listen. One 
indication of the distinction Iwtween the two concepts is 
seen in the fact that it is very difficult to "turn off' our 
hearing and tune out loud, abrasive noises, yet we find 
little difficulty in "tuning out" a speaker whom we 
consider boring, uninformed, or irrelevant. 

Ignorance of the listening process has resulted in at 
least two faulty assumptions. First, people have assumed 
that listening was largely out of their control, that it could 
not be taught or improved, and that they were therefore 
destined to a lifetime of poor listening. "I just can't seem 
to listen" (instead of "I just won't listen") has become an 
acceptable excuse to many people. 

Second, a common belief is that since we all have 
essentially the same hearing apparatus, we all receive 
basically the same message. Actually, since listening is 
largely a psychological process, such individual factors as 
experience, education, beliefs, attitudes, values, and 
interests may so affect our listening that the message one 
person gets may be entirely different from the message 
received by the individual sitting next to him. As 
listeners, we should recognize whai factors influence our 
listening so that we do not allow them to interfere with 
accurate message reception. 



Exercises (017): 

1, Explain the reasons tor poor listening. 

2. Discuss the assumptions that have been made about listening. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING LISTENING 

ABILITY 



018. Discuss suggestions to help improve the ability 
to listen. 



Fortunately, in spite of our individual differences, 
there are some things we can do about our listening 
ability. Educators have found that a number of factors 
bear directly upon our ability to listen. The following 
suggestions may help improve our listening efficiency. 

1 . He physically and mentally prepared. Listening not 
only requires effort, but it demands a great deal of energy. 
It is not unusual for people who experience intense 
listening to become exhausted. Because listening is hard 
work, there is no way we enn expect to listen effectively if 
we are physically or mentally unprepared. We cannot 
listen well if we are fatigued, hungry, or otherwise 
physically uncomfortable. G'mkI listening is 



characterized by a general physical and mental alertness, 
including such physiological changes as a quicker pulse 
and a slight rise in the body temperature. 

Because of the importance of the listener's role in 
effective communication, we cannot expect to lean back 
in our chairs and be "filled up" with knowledge without 
contributing our own effort. In order to be mentally 
prepared, it is sometimes necessary for the listener to 
bring to the event certain knowledge and information. 
One way to do this is to engage in advance reading for 
suitable background on a subject. This is particularly 
useful if we plan to listen to a message in which the 
speaker assumes that we have certain information, or in 
situations where time is limited and a subject cannot be 
explored thoroughly. Quite often, listening to technical or 
unfamiliar material demands such preparation. 

A second way to prepare for a listening situation is to 
be ready to take notes if necessary. Cften people forget to 
consider the possibility that notes may be useful and find 
themselves wishing they had brought appropriate 
materials. Effective note-taking will be discussed in more 
detail below. 

2. Set listening goals. One characteristic of many p<x)r 
listeners is the tendency to confront listening situations 
without considering either what they hope to gain or how 
they might use the information they hear. A key to 
effective listening is determining general and specific 
goals for each listening situation. A general listening goal 
would be to decide whether you are listening for pleasure, 
comprehension, or evaluation. These three general goals 
can be viewed on a continuum, with listening for pleasure 
making the least demands on the listener and listening for 
evaluation requiring the most effort. Each of these 
listening situations can require different attitudes and 
skills. 

Second, you might wish to determine specific goals 
(i.e., "I want to understand the causes of the French and 
Indian War," "I want to decide whether or not to support 
the upcoming referendum," or "I'd like to get really 
involved in this play, without becoming bored or 
distracted.") By consciously establishing goals, we are 
more aware of where to focus our attention, and by so 
doing, we are more likely to find our listening experience 
productive. 

3. Motivate yourself to listen. Earlier we argued that 
speakers cannot command an audience's attention. While 
good speakers work to create interest and hold attention, 
they cannot force someone to listen if the person really 
prefers to daydream. Therefore, listening ultimately 
becomes an exercise in self-motivation by each receis jr. 

Good listeners develop strategies for motivating their 
own listening behavior. One of the most frequent 
complaints of ineffective listeners is that they can't make 
themselves concentrate, and concentration is the key to 
good listening. You may have had the experience of 
telling yourself to "listen better" or to "try harder to 
listen," only to find yourself focusing on your own 
behavior, missing the message almost entirely. G<x)d 
listening requires focusing on the message, and the ability 
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to concentrate usually begins with finding areas of 
interest or importance to you. 

Good listeners are very selfish and very practical in 
that they aggressively seek information which interests 
them and which might be of later use. Bad listeners often 
conclude that a topic is boring or irrelevant after only a 
few sentences, or perhaps even before the speaker has 
begun, (iood listeners may have the same initial reaction; 
however, they recognize the importance of productive use 
of time. By making the most of the situation, they 
generate their own interest and attention. 

Another way to motivate listening is to reward 
yourself. Effective speakers often reward their audiences 
for listening— either subtly, by making the experience 
pleasant, or more obviously, by thanking the audience for 
their attention and responsiveness. Listeners can develop 
their own systems of rewards for times they have listened 
well 

4. tonus tm the message content and not the speaker's 
delivery. One of the biggest listening traps is becoming 
distracted by the speaker's delivery. Many college 
students, for instance, have admitted to becoming so 
engrossed in counting the number of "uh's" or paces 
made by an instructor that they totally missed the content 
of the lecture. Other people have rationalized their way 
out of listening because of a speaker's monotone or some 
other unpleasant deliver)' characteristic. While good 
listeners may also identify delivery weaknesses in a 
speaker, they do not allow themselves to concentrate on 
them nor do they allow such factors to become an excuse 
for daydreaming. 

5. Avoid emotional reactions. As noted earlier, 
psychological factors affect listening. Beliefs, attitudes, 
and values provide filters that can distort or inhibit 
message reception. Most of us have certain words, phrases 
or subjects which trigger our immediate emotional 
reactions. While a list of such emotional triggers might be 
endless, a few examples mentioned frequently are 
abortion, the defense budget, inflation, welfare, 
Affirmative Aeti< i, public utilities, and Richard Nixon. 
Whenever we hear one of our own set of trigger words, it 
is difficult to listen objectively; however, it is especially 
hard to listen when the speaker's remarks contradict our 
own opinions and feelings. In some cases, we may "tune 
out" the speaker. This selective listening results in 
incomplete and distorted information. 

A common tendency among "overstimulated," 
emotionally charged listeners is to prepare a mental 
rebuttal, formulating argumentative responses or 
questions to be offered when the speaker finishes. While 
it seems that we are listening critically when we engage in 
mental rebuttal, actually just the opposite occurs, because 
we cannot objectively comprehend what the speaker is 
saying and at the same time develop arguments against his 
message. What gener; ily happens is that we become so 
absorbed in preparing our own "speech" that we miss the 
speaker's message. In addition to losing valuable 
information, many people have discovered the 
embarrassment of having their inattention exposed 



publicly by asking a question or making a response to a 
matter which was already addressed in the speech, 

A good strategy to avoid overstimulation is to assess 
the words and concepts which tend to evoke an emotional 
response. By focusing initially on comprehension 
(instead of evaluation), you can objectively note 
arguments and supporting material, ensuring a clearer 
understanding of the speaker's position. After 
comprehension and analysis are complete, then 
appropriate evaluation and response can occur. 

6. Lx>k for the main ideas. Most of us have difficulty 
discerning the main ideas in speeches. And there is 
frequently little agreemer' between listeners about which 
points appear to be most significant. Perhaps this 
problem stems from our preoccupation with facts in the 
United States. Most of us have been taught from an early 
age to "get the facts" or "look for the facts." Wiser advice 
is to "get the main idea" or "look for major points." What 
is wrong with looking for the facts? Facts by themselves 
have little or no use, but when coupled with deas or 
principles, they take on value. Furthermore, it is difficult 
for most of us to remember facts in isolation. Ideas are the 
substance that give facts "sense." When we go about 
trying to memorize facts in isolation, we take on the 
added burden of trying to make sense out of them, and the 
result is that we are likely to fall quickly behind the 
speaker, losing valuable information and important ideas 
in the process. 

Good listeners can find main ideas. They consciously 
remind themselves to focus on principles, asking 
questions like "What is the speaker getting at?" or "What 
principle does this information support?" Fortunately, 
some speakers give us clues to indicate the introduction 
of a major idea. Verbally, they often use such phrases as 
"First . . . ; second . . ." or "The point is . . " or 
"We can conclude . . ." Main ideas are often previewed 
at the beginning of a speech and summarized at the end, 
so a careful listener watches for these clues. Speakers also 
employ a variety of nonverbal methods to suggest 
emphasis of an important idea. Vocally, a speaker may 
use pauses or a change in rate or volume to signal a major 
point. Other nonverbal clues include changes in body 
movement, gestures, or facial expression. 

7. Use note-taking to advantage. Note-taking is often a 
useful tool for effective listening, though inappropriate 
note-taking can do more harm than taking no notes at all. 
While most of us need to take some notes in order to 
retain information, it is important that we use them to 
supplement good listening and not allow them to interfere 
with the listening process. 

Many people get carried away trying to develop 
thorough, well-organized notes, often within a carefully 
structured outline format. Problems arise when the 
speaker does not follow an easily identifiable 
organizational pattern. Our experience has been that no 
more than one in three speakers carefully organize their 
material in such a pattern. If we try to reorganize their 
speech to fit our pattern, we sacrifice attention to the 
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message. Effective note-taking means adapting to the 
speaker, not attempting to adapt the speaker to our style. 

A second tendency among note-takers is to try to put 
too much down on paper This is particularly true of 
people who get submerged in the search for facts. A 
strategy to avoid this trap is to listen for a few minutes, get 
a sense of the speaker's direction, and then begin note- 
taking. In many instances, fewer notes that are more 
concise and direct are more profitable than lengthy or 
detailed notes. 

8. Control the listening environment. In most listening 
situations there are many potential distractions that can 
interfere with concentration. Such obstacles include 
noise coming through an open window, people engaged 
in side conversations, poor lighting or acoustics, or a 
speaker who does not adjust his volume to the size of the 
room. 

Often the problem can be solved by closing a window, 
asking the speaker to talk louder, or moving to a better 
seat. Sometimes it is necessary to concentrate harder. 
Effective listeners seem to recognize that while 
distractions are a normal obstacle, the listener should not 
permit them to become an excuse for poor listening. 
Furthermore, speakers often are not as aware of 
distractions. While a speaker might be very conscious of a 
loud siren outside the building, he is not as likely to 
notice noisy chatter in the back of a large room. For 
example, a speaker once addressed a group in a fairly 
large room that had no public address system. He asked if 
everyone could hear him clearly. Most people, including 
those in the back of the room, responded affirmatively. 
The speaker said, "If at any time you cannot hear me, 
wave a hand or speak up and Til try to talk louder." At 
the end of his lecture, someone came up to him and said, 
"After the first few minutes, the noise in the hallway got 
so loud I couldn't hear awotd you said." Our question is, 
whose fault was that' 1 Certainly the responsibility of 
controlling the listening environment lies partly with the 
listener. 

y. Challenge yvmr listening skills. Many poor listeners 
are inexperienced listeners. They have generally avoided 
situations that involve extended listening time or 
difficult, unfamiliar material. Just its improvement in any 
sport requires not only practice but the confrontation of 
new and increasingly challenging situations, so does 
development of listening skill. If we confine our listening 
habits to half-hour situation comedies on television 
which are frequently interrupted by commercials, we are 
not likely to have the stamina ;o manage a 45- to 60- 
minute speech on a difficult, technical topic. Yet most of 
us must confront situations that require extended 
foncentration. The development of listening skills 
requires stretching our powers of concentration and 
exercising the mind; it cannot be accomplished unless we 
are willing to seek out more challenging material. 

10 .'hA ([tie\tii»n\ and chxk perceptions. If time is 
provided for a question or feedback session, take 
advantage ol it. loo often that time is viewed merely as a 
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chance for audience members to react with their 
opinions. Time can usually be better spent by probing for 
additional information or by seeking clarification. For 
instance, one might ask u Wnere did you get the statistics 
on rural growth? ' or u How do you stand on the seniority 
system in Congress?" or u What is the basis for your 
conclusion that violent crime is decreasing?" These 
questions may take the form of a paraphrase of what the 
listener thinks he heard. For instance, "Do I understand 
you to oppose all forms of sex education in the public 
schools?" u Did you claim that there is irrefutable 
evidence to link crime with televised violence?" 

11. Capitalize on thought speed. Nichols (1957) 
maintains that if we could measure thought in words per 
minute, we would find that people think at a rate of 
approximately 400 words per minute. Other estimates 
range as high as 750 words per minute. Yet the average 
rate of speech in this country is only about 1 25 words per 
minute. The impact of this differential bears directly 
upon the problem of effective listening. Since we can 
think four or more times faster than the speaker can talk, 
and since our mind does not "slow down" to adjust to the 
speaker's rate, we find other ways to use our surplus 
word-processing capacity. Daydreaming is perhaps the 
most popular pastime. Most of us are aware that it is quite 
easy to "check out" of a speech for a second or two, allow 
the mind to wander, and jump back in, picking up almost 
where we left off. The thought speed-speech speed 
differential makes that possible. Two problems arise from 
this activity, however. First, it is very difficult for our 
minds to handle effectively two entirely unrelated 
subjects for any length of time. We cannot do justice to 
both topics. Second, because daydreaming is much easier 
for us than listening, it almost invariably wins out. The 
farther we fall behind the speaker because of our 
daydreaming, the more difficult it becomes to listen, and 
eventually daydreaming takes over completely. 

In spite of its pitfalls, our thought speed need not be a 
handicap. In fact, if used properly, it can become the 
listener's greatest asset. The most effective strategy is to 
use extra thought capacity in ways which help rather than 
hinder the listening process. Below are some specific 
strategies that will improve listening through the efficient 
use of thought speed. 

Listen for Comprehension 

1 . Try to determine the speaker's purpose and direction. 
What is the speaker's goal: what does he hope to 
accomplish? Where is he going with the point that 
he's making? What ground will be covered next? 

2. Recapitulate. Mentally summarize the main points 
which have been made. How are the points related? 

3. Listen between the lines to get the speaker's total 
meaning. Effective listening involves more than 
understanding individual words. We listen between 
the lines when we search for figurative as well as 
literal meanings, when we arc aware of the speaker's 
use of irony, humor, or other creative devices. We 
also listen between the lines by noting nonverbal 
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communication. The speaker's voice, posture, 
movement, and facial expression can, we have 
noted, modify his verbal message. Thus, in using 
thought speed we consider things we see as well as 
hear. 

4. Note the speaker's supporting materials. Does the 
speaker use evidence to support main points? If so, 
what kind? 

5. Relate the information to your own experience and 
point of view. How does this new information apply 
to you? In what ways can you use it? Does it confirm 
or contradict your own experience and attitudes? 

6. Prepare some questions which you would like answered. 
This list may include probes and paraphrases for the 
speaker to answer, but it may also include questions 
you will wish to check into later on your own. 

Listen for Evaluation 

1 . Identify the speaker':; general and specific. goals. Is the 
speech designed primarily to entertain, inform, or 
persuade? What specific response is intended from 
the audience? 

2. Whit are the main ideas expressed? Do they seem to 
make sense individually? Do they seem to follow 
some logical sequence? As a unit, do they seem to 
provide a complete picture? Are there any gaps or 
hidden assumptions? 

3. Htm are the main ideas supported? What kinds of 
support materials, if any, are used? Are the quote 
sources qualified and unbiased? Is the evidence 
verifiable? Does the evidence seem to be complete? 
Does it seem to support the conclusion the speaker 
claims? Is there variety in terms of the methods of 
support and the sources cited? 

4. What methods arc used for motivation? What values, 
attitudes, and needs are appealed to? Does ihe 
speaker as a person appear to be credible, both in 
terms of expertise and character? 

5. How does the speaker use language? Is he clear, 
concise, imaginative? Is the choice of words 
appropriate to the audience in terms of 
understanding and taste'.' 

6. How does the speaker communicate nonverbally? How 
effective is the use of movement, voice, facial 
e\pri\ision, appearance, and visual aids tor 
ennmunieation? In general, does delivery enhance 
or detract from the message presentation? 

7. />><'s the speaker use creativity to make his presentation 
marc worthwhile? What methods, if any, does the 
speaker use to gain and hold audience attention? 
Does the overall presentation suggest an imaginative 
appn >aeh to the structure of the speech, including the 
introduction and conclusion? Are creative devices 
used to stimulate the audience's imagination? 

X. Him /s the speakers apparent attitude toward the 
audience ' Does he appear to be involved, congenial, 
adaptable? Is he responsive to feedback? How are 
questions and audience interaction handled? 

y HlhU is vour general reaction to the communication 
ncnt 1 Do \ou feel basically positive, negative, or 



uncertain? How does this compare in terms of quality 
to similar events you have experienced? 
10. How does this event relate to the larger environment? 
That is, what is the relevance or impact of the speech 
to other activities and issues in our lives? 



Exercises (018): 

1. Discuss the difficulties experienced when listening. 

2. Explain the 11 suggestions aimed at improving our listening 
ability. 



LISTENING BEHAVIOR AFFECTS 
THE SPEAKER 



019, Explain how listening behavior affects the 
speaker's behavior* 



In conclusion, perhaps the most important single fact 
to remember about listening to a public speech is that 
listening behavior affects the speaker's behavior. It helps 
determine the degree to which audience members ask 
questions. It helps determine the kinds of nonverbal 
behaviors that they exhibit and that the speaker may 
perceive. And it helps determine the speaker's response to 
the feedback. 

For example, in this chapter's opening example of the 
college lecturer, Marilyn Hazelton, how enthusiastic and 
committed to effective communication could she remain, 
semester after semester, if the poor listening behavior of 
her students remained the same? Could student listening 
habits be one reason why some teachers stop trying, why 
they just "go through the motions 11 because they are not 
being rewarded with positive student feedback? If so, then 
the result may be a vicious cycle. The teacher's lack of 
enthusiasm is perceived by students, who assume that the 
message is unimportant. They listen even more poorly 
than before, and the teacher responds with even less 
effort. The reciprocal effects that senders and receivers 
have on each other, a concept we have stressed 
throughout this book, suggest the responsibility that each 
listener must share when unproductive communication 
occurs. 

On the other hand, consider what good listeners can do 
to improve a speech. Suppose thoy are determined to 
listen well. They ask questions that demonstrate their 
having comprehended the major ideas. Their eye contact 
is directly on the speaker, they nod attentively and jot 
down things the speaker says. The speaker perceives their 
behavior and becomes more enthusiastic and committed 
to do well. And the next time he gives a speech to this 
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audience, he may he more inclined to think, "This is an 
important group ol people. They are interested in what I 
have to say. I don't want to let them down, so Til prepare 
especially well for this next speech. M If he does well, or if 
he improves, the listeners may notice and continue to 
respond favorably. Thus, a cycle of positively reinforcing 
behaviors between speaker and listeners improves the 
productivity of each successive speech. In short, good 
listening rewards and stimulates good public speaking. 

Similarly, good public speaking can reward good 
listening. Throughout this book we have provided 
suggestions to speakers that indirectly improve listening. 
For example, our suggestions for clear speech 
organization and for improving language and clarifying 
materials in informative speaking also facilitate a 
receiver's listening potential. Here we offer a final 
suggestion. When f&Hxl listening occurs, reinforce it 
directly. The following comments, if sincerely felt and 
presented, provide such reinforcement: 

'Thank you for giving me your attention. 
Whether or not you agree with me, you certainly 
were the type of audience I enjoy peaking to." 

"The results of the exam tell me that you were 
listening carefully to the lectures. Good work!" 

Thais a very gocxl question. It relates directly to 
the central point I was making/' 

"Your constructive suggestions have been very 
helpful to me. I'm grateful that you were listening 
critically to my speech." 



Exercises (019): 

1. Ho* can listening behavior help to improve a speech? 

2. F.xplain adverse effects of poor listening on the speaker. 
X Hon can speakers reward good listening behavior? 



SUMMARY 



Listening is something we all do, but. few of us do well. 
Its importance in public communication is fourfold. 
First, good listening helps the receiver, both in terms of 
responding to the speaker and in terms of using the 
information in practical ways. Second, good listening 
helps the speaker better achieve the speech purpose and 
adapt to receiver needs. Third, good listening has a social 
benefit, because people will make better decisions if they 
have received information accurately and critically. 
Finally, it improves public speaking skills, as receivers 
who listen well not only have more resources for their 
own speeches but also are more aware of good and bad 
speech habits. 

Hearing is the reception of aural stimuli, but listening ; s 
the whole process of receiving, interpreting, analyzing, 
and retaining information. We may hear without 
listening. People vary significantly in their motivation 
and ability to listen well. 

Suggestions for improving listening include: being 
physically and mentally prepared; setting listening goals; 
motivating yourself to listen; focusing on speech content 
rather than delivery; avoiding emotional reactions; 
looking for the main ideas; using note-taking to 
advantage; controlling the listening environment; 
challenging your listening skills; asking questions and 
checking perceptions; and capitalizing on thought speed. 

In terms of thought speed, we know that people think 
more rapidly than a speaker talks, meaning that any 
listener has excess mental capacity to think about other 
things. This excess thought speed, rather than being 
wasted in daydreaming, should be put to use both to 
improve comprehension and to better evaluate the 
speeches we hear. 

Speakers and listeners should realize that their 
behaviors are reciprocal— they affect each other. Thus, 
positive feedback from listeners can improve public 
speaking, and positive reinforcement by speakers of good 
listening behavior will improve receivers 1 future 
willingness to listen well. 
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Lesson 4 



THE WRITING PROCESS 



Lesson Objective: Comprehend the steps in preparing to write and the process of writing a first 
draft. 

Introduction: Writing is basic to almost everything we do in the Air Force. Consequently, the 
quality of your writing has a lot to do with how well you perform your job. You must be able to 
express ideas, plens, and procedures clearly and concisely. 

If your writing isn't clear, the readers won't know what you want them to do. If you're 
wordy, they waste valuable time getting your message. If your choice of language is unusual, too 
mechanical or formal, they lose interest. And, if your thinking is illogical or biased, they 
probably won't accept the solutions. You can readily see how poor writing can hinder the 
efficiency of Air Force operations. 

Yet, despite marked improvement in recent years, much Air Force writing is still verbose, 
stilted, and hard to read. Many writers are indirect and wordy. Many of us expect our readers to 
do most of the work. We pack too many words into sentences, and, worse yet, we often force 
our readers to hold a number of important ideas together in their minds until the end of the 
sentence to get our complete meaning. This is unfair to the busy reader. 

In short, much of our writing fails to get its message across quickly and easily because the 
writer forgets his responsibility to the reader. The reader doesn't get meaning; instead, he gets 
gobbledygook. This catchword means that the writer uses: 

• Many words to say what could be said just as well in a few. 

• Unfamiliar words. 

• Words of three or four syllables when simpler words would give the same idea. 

• Military jargon and trite, overworked phrases. 

• Long and involved sentences. 

• Foreign expressions. 

• Jumbled, unrelated illogical ideas. 

V * , 

I /v 

Reprinted from AFP 13-2, Guide for Air Force Writing. Washington, DC: Department 
of the Air Force, 1 November 1973, pp. 1-5. 
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This kind of writing is inexcusable. It wastes manhours, money, and material— and it still 
doesn't get the job done. In fact, it seriously interferes with our mission. 

What, then, can you do to write more effectively— clear, simple, direct, and understandable 
writing? This lesson deals with preparing to write and how to write a first draft. Reading 1, 
"Organize Your Thinking," Reading 2, "Getting the Information You Need," and Reading 3, 
"Organize Your Material," provide you with the instruction you need to understand the steps in 
preparing to write. Reading 4, "Write a First Draft," and Reading 5, "Edit, Rewrite, and Polish 
Your Writing," provide instruction on how to write your first draft. 

Two bits of advice before we get into the "meat" of this lesson. 

First, remember that speaking, not writing, is the natural act for all of us. Writing is hard 
work for almost everyone, including the creative artist. The only difference between the good 
writer and the poor one, apart from native ability or learned talent, is that the good writer 
approaches the task systematically. Effective writers: 

a. Do not begin to write until they have all the facts and information they need. 

b. Name their topic. 

c. Never use two words when one will do. 

d. Revise and polish as necessary to produce a smooth final copy. 

As the old saying goes— hard writing makes easy reading. 

Second, remember that writing requires practice, just as golf and tennis do. No one expects to 
learn a skill simply by reading a book. Practice is equally important if you wish to improve your 
game. Similarly, you can improve your ability to write effectively with guidance and practice. 
You should consider ths and the following lessons not as a substitute for but as a guide to better 
practice. 
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Reading I 



ORGANIZE YOUR THINKING 



AS STATED in the introduction to this lesson, the 
writer must convey information to the reader 
quickly and as clearly as possible. But to write clearly, a 
writer must first think clearly. Think through what you 
are going to write before you put anything on paper. In 
other words, tlx your ideas in your own mind before you 
try to communicate them to others. After all, you can't 
hope to communicate your ideas clearly to someone else 
if they are not clear lo you, the writer. 

One of the best ways to think through what you are 
going to write about is to follow a step-by-step plan. A 
logical plan helps to ensure that you consider all the 
relevant aspects of the subject or problem you are going to 
write about. This reading tells how to set up and follow 
such a plan. 



CLARIFY YOUR PURPOSE 



020. Identify how to determine the purpose of 
communication* 



Every written communication should have a 
worthwhile purpose, or remain unwritten. A purpose is 
worthwhile when it is important enough to offset the 
substantial costs of preparing, sending, reading, acting on, 
and filing a written communication. But a purpose is 
more than justification— it is also the big idea on which 
the writing is based, the basis for the whole written 
communication. The writer must determine at the outset 
exactly what that purpose is and then clarify in his own 
mind his ideas alxwt it before starting to write. 

The purpose of a written communication actually 
consists of two elements: the general purpose and the 
specific objective. Some writers find it helpful to consider 



each of these elements separately, first the purpose and 
then the objective. 

Determine the general purpose* Whatever the subject, 
Air Force writing has one of three general purposes: to 
direct, to inform (or ask questions), or to persuade. All 
three of these purposes are concerned with who, what, 
when, and how, but the emphasis will differ according to 
the type of written communication involved. For 
example, a directive usually emphasizes what is to be 
done, informative writing how to do something, and 
persuasive writing why something should be done. 

The general purposes frequently overlap, as when 
informative writing is made more understandable by an 
explanation of why, but the writer must know which is his 
main general purpose and emphasize it. For example, a 
writer seeking approval of a new procedure probably 
'vould want to describe how it works, but he also would 
want to emphasize why it should be us< d. In any case, the 
writer must decide what his or her general purpose in 
writing is, and if there is more than one, how much 
emphasis to give each. 

Determine the specific objective. Once you have 
determined your general purpose you should ask yourself, 
"What is my specific objective?* 1 The answer may be 
obvious or may require considerable thought. If you find 
it hard to define your objective, take warning: what is not 
clear to you cannot be clear to anyone else. 

You may find it helpful to write out a statement of 
your objective. Make it concise and say exactly what you 
want to do. Statements such as "Request for fu ids" or 
"Instruction in sanitation 11 are too general and would not 
help very much to clarify your purpose. On the other 
hand, statements such as "My objective is to get $25,000 
to build a man-proof fence around the communications 
center 11 or "My objective is to instruct personnel in 
sanitary methods of handling and storing perishable 
foods, 11 because they are more specific, would better help 
you to clarify your purpose for writing. 



Reprinted from AFP 1 3-2, (Mide for Air Force Writing. Washington, DC: Department 
of the Air Force, I November 1973, pp. 59-64. 
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Exercises (020); 

1. Explain the element* of written commm icatlon. 

2. Identify the three general purposes of iir Force writing. 

V Explain why it is important to determine the specific 
objective. 



ANALYZE YOUR READER 



02 1. Explain tht: need for analyzing the reader. 



Once you have clarified your purpose, ask yourself, 
"Who must read and understand this?" The answer 
affects the ideas as well as the words you use and must be 
kept in mind throughout the preparation and writing 
phases. Your writing effectiveness depends to a great 
extent on how accurately you analyze your potential 
reader. Probably the best way to do this is to ask several 
questions— for example: 

Who will read it? Since your message is intended for a 
reader, know who the reader is. The answer to this 
question strongly effects everything you do fro.n now on. 
For example, even if the material to be presented were 
similar, you normally would not express yourself in the 
same way when writing to a staff officer in the Pentagon 
as you would to a person working on the flight line. 

What is the reader's educational background? Is he or 
she a high school graduate? A college graduate? 
Somewhere in between the two? 

What is the scope of experience in this area? Has the 
reader a general background knowledge of the subject, or 
is he or she a specialist in this field? Will you have to 
write five pages of detailed support for your ideas to get 
them across, or can you write a one-page brief to support 
your paper? 

What reaction do you want the reader to have? This 
may vary considerably. Sometimes you just want your 
reader to know about something. At other times you may 
want to elicit active support for one of your projects. Or 
you may want a reaction that is somewhere between these 
two. Whatever the desired reaction, determine it at this 
point. 

Are any other factors involved? Does your reader have 
any preconceived ideas or prejudices that will affect his 
or her reaction to what you write? Is the reader apt to like 
or dislike what you have to tell him or her? Will he or she 
be receptive to what you have to say? 
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Exercises (021): 

1. Why is It important to analyze the reader before starting to 
write? 

2. How may a render's educational level and experience affect 
the writer? 



DEFINE THE LIMITS OF YOUR SUBJECT 



022. Describe the steps to be followed in specifically 
identifying the subject. 



After you have analyzed who your reader will be, you 
are ready to define the limits of the subject. Many writers 
neglect to do this, or, if they do, they forget to keep within 
the limits they establish. As a result, much of their writing 
is irrelevant, and their message is lost or hidden in 
needless words and pages. 

The limits you place around your subject should 
depend on two things— your purpose in writing and the 
needs of your reader. To decide what your subject limits 
should be, first think about your general purpose. Is it to 
direct, inform (or ask questions), or persuade— or is it a 
combination of any of those? Next, remind yourself of 
your specific objective. Now, think about your reader 
again: educational background, scope of experience in 
the area, and the factors influencing the reaction you 
want to bring about. 

If you carefully analyze all these items and keep them 
firmly in mind as you go to the next step in preparing to 
write, you should have little difficulty in covering your 
subject both adequately and effectively. You will 
automatically limit your writing to that material which is 
necessary to achieve your purpose and objective. 



WRITE A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Write out an informal statement that briefly states your 
purpose, identifies your reader, and limits the subject. 
This is your statement of purpose. If possible, compress it 
into a single sentence. It is more helpful to you if it also 
identifies the main points to be covered and suggests the 
organization that will be followed. Such detail is not 
always necessary or desirable, but, whatever ihe subject, 
wise writers state their purpose as completely and 
specifically as possible, including as much detail as will 
be helpful when the writing begins. 

The statement of purpose can be compared to the topic 
sentence of a paragraph. Just as the topic sentence 
governs and controls every sentence in the paragraph, the 
statement of purpose governs and controls every 
paragraph in a larger writing assignment. 
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When you have written it down, keep it in front of you 
during the remainder of the organizing process. You may 
have to revise your statement of purpose as you progress 
but at least you have a starting point. 

LIST SPECIFIC IDEAS 

Now you are ready to "brainstorm/ 1 List as many ideas 
as possible regarding the subject. 



Next, go back and judge, criticize, eliminate, or 
combine those ideas. When you have done that, choose 
the ideas that best support your specific purpose. 

You are now ready to get all the facts and other 
information you need. The next reading suggests ways to 
do that. But, first, use the following checklist to see if you 
have organized your thinking sufficiently to proceed to 
the next step. 



Checklist 

HAVE YOU ORGANIZED YOUR THINKING 
ADEQUATELY? 



Have you clarified your purpose for writing in 
your own mind'.' 

a What is your general purpose? 

b. What is your specific objective? 

Have you identified and analyzed who your 

potential readers will be? 

a. What is their educational background? 

b. What is their scope of experience in the area? 

c. What reaction do you want them to have? 

d. Have you considered all other factors that 
might affect their reaction and how you 
should write what you have to say? 

Have you defined the limits of the subject you will 
write about? 



a. Is the subject limited to your general purpose 
and specific objective? 

b. Is it limited to what the readers need to know? 

4. Have you written out a brief statement of your 
purpose? Does it: 

a. Specify your purpose? 

b. Identify your readers? 

c. Indicate the limits of the subject to be 
covered? 

d. Identify the main points to be covered? 

e. Suggest the organization that will be followed? 

5. Have you listed specific ideas to use in your 
writing and then chosen the best ones to support 
your specific purpose? 



Exercises (022): 

1. Explain the procedure to be followed when limiting the 
subject on which you have decided to write. 

2. Explain how brainstorming can aid a writer in selecting ideas 
that support the purpose of the writing. 
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Reading 2 



GETTING THE INFORMATION YOU NEED 



THE AMOUNT of research you have to do depends 
primarily on the scope and complexity of your writ- 
ing assignment For a short letter you may have to do 
nothing more than check the correspondence file in the 
office to see what has already been written on the subject. 
A more complex writing assignment— a report, a staff 
study, a regulation, or a manual, for example— probably 
will involve more strenuous research. This chapter tells 
how to plan your research and how to record the informa- 
tion you obtain. 



HOW TO GET STARTED 

Before you begin any research, remind yourself of the 
purpose of your study and keep it fixed clearly in your 
mind. In doing this, yon define for yourself the limits of 
your subject and get-some ideas about a plan of approach. 
Even after defining your problem, however, you should 
not plunge immediately into research. 

Research your own ideas. Remember that a writer 
encourages originality when he searches among his own 
thoughts before researching the ideas or others. 1 his also 
gives direction to your research by identifying subject 
areas in which you need more information. 

Plan your approach. Next, tentatively plan your 
approach for any further research that may be necessary. 
Recall what you already know about the subject. Use the 
list of specific ideas on the subject that your plan outlines. 
Write down, as major points, ideas which you feel will 
give a workable solution to your pioblem. Under each 
major point, list the minor points needed for support and 
development. This tentative outline helps you recognize 
and catalog significant facts and ideas. During the 
research phase, you probably will change and review it 
many time*. Don't worry about that. It is merely a guide 
to show you specific areas needing investigation. 



WHERE TO FIND INFORMATION 



023. Identify the sources of information available 
for gathering valid information to be used in 
your writing* 



Many sources of information are available to the Air 
Force writer. This section discusses the ones most 
frequently used. 

In your own office. Before considering any other 
source of information, you should check research 
materials availr'Me in your office. Office files (both 
current and old), staff study reports, Air Force 
publications, and official histories are possible sources. 

After you have checked these, you may need to check 
the library for further information. 

In the library. Any library is useful if you understand 
the system or arrangement and the indexes that will help 
you locate what yoa need. Once you feel at home in the 
library, you should (1) survey the available material; (2) 
study in detail important references, summarize and write 
down the data that you think you will need; and (3) read 
important passages for details. You will find more 
detailed suggestions for collecting information in the 
library in the following sections. 

General references. To obtain a quick overview of your 
subject, you often will find an encyclopedia most useful. 
It helps you survey the whole field. Then you can get 
down to details. Nearly every field of knowledge has its 
own encyclopedia and dictionaries. If you are not already 
familiar with general references in yur field, consult the 
library reference section. 



Reprinted from AFP 13-2, Guide for Air three Writing. Washington, DC: Department 
of the Air f orce. I November 1973. pp. 25-28. 
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The card catalog. After you have an overview of your 
subject and have limited its scope, you may want to survey 
the card catalog systematically. The card catalog is an 
alphabetical listing of materials in the library with their 
location or "call" numbers. You can find materials that 
the library hits on a subject by looking for them 
alphabetically under (I) an author's name, (2) a 
publication title, or (3) the subject. 

Publications indexes. In addition to military 
publications indexes, you may wish to consult magazine 
and newspaper indexes to find current articles on your 
subject. Each profession has an index to its journals, such 
as the Mutation Index. There also are indexes covering 
magazines of general interest, such as the Reader's Guide. 
Periodical indexes usually are arranged alphabetically by 
subject, with a list of titles of articles followed by the 
name of the magazine, u'Uhor, volume, pages, and date. 

Other sources of information* You nv y find valuable 
data in lectures (or the published version of lectures), or 
you may decide to use a questionnaire for personal 
interviews to get facts and ideas. 

lAVturvs. There are several things you should be careful 
about when you use lecture notes or the printed versions 
of lectures as sources of information. For example, if you 
attend a lecture and take notes, record the speaker's 
statements accurately, D^n't put meaning into words that 
was not intended. Don't quote ideas out of context. And, 
guard against quoting a lecturer as an authority for a 
statement that was quoted from someone else. 

(Juestionnuircs. If you intend to conduct a survey, plan 
the whole undertaking carefully before you send the 
questionnaire. Your qu .stionnaire should be brief and 
worded clearly so that it does not take too long to fill out. 
When you send it, explain the reason for the study to 
dispel any suspicion about your motives. If you think 
anyone will hold back information, ask that the 
questionnaire be returned without a name. If, on the other 
hand, you think it is necessary to identify each one, have 
the name and address typed at the top of the sheet before 
sending it out. Offering to send a co^y of the completed 
study may help to arouse interest in your project. 

Make your questionnaire as objective as possible. If 
you have in mind the results you hope to obtain, you are 
apt to word the questions so that you influence the person 
receiving the questionnaire. So, ask specific questions but 
do not slant or 'load'* them. 

Interviews, A survey may be worked out on the basis 
of a series of interviews in place of questionnaires, 
(iencrully. you get more information from personal 
contact than I rum a questionnaire. 

Carefully plan your interview ahead of time. Decide 
what questions you need answered. During the interview, 
be a tactful listener and questioner. You may discover 
angles to \our problem that you never thought of before, 
It y»u see that taking notes bothers the person you are 
interviewing, put your pencil down and concentrate on 



remembering. You can write down what you need as soon 
as you complete the interview, 

It is probably more difficult to be objective in an 
interview than in a questionnaire. It is very easy to 
influence a person to answer your questions in a certain 
way by how you phrase your questions and even by your 
tone or inflection or facial expression. But if you do 
influence the person you are interviewing to answer your 
questions in such a way, his statements will not provide 
the kind of unbiased information you need. 

Check your data's validity. Two of the most 
important types of data are witness reports (including your 
own observations) and the opinions of authorities who are 
specialists in their fields. You probably will use both 
types in your writing, and you should ched the validity of 
your data as you find it. 

Witness reports. Witness reports are made by an 
observer. Anyone can be an observer or witness, and 
anyone can expand his or her own observation by 
drawing on the experience of other people through 
conversation and reading. The tests of a good witness are 
whether he or she is reliable and unprejudiced and was in 
a position to know the facts. 

Opinions of authorities. Authorities are valuable if they 
are experts in their field, are not prejudiced, and are 
current. What makes a person an authority is the 
recognition he or she has attained in his or her particular 
field. The opinions of an authority are based on data and 
arrived at by reasoning. When you use the opinions of an 
authority in your writing, it is best to give not only the 
authority's judgment but also an indication of his or her 
reasoning. For example: Ask yourself these questions: 
"Why did the authority choose a certain course of action 
rather than opposing courses of action?" "What was the 
basis for the authority's decision?" "Are the factors which 
the authority originally considered in arriving at this 
decision still valid?" 

The important point to remember at this time is that 
the validity of your reasoning when you begin to write 
depends to a great extent on the validity of the data you 
obtain from your research. So check it carefully us you 
find it to be sure that it really is valid. 

Collect the information you need. A good part of your 
training in research consists of learning h w to handle 
references. You will come to recognize the value of a 
reference by its author, its timeliness (date of 
publication), and the soundness of some of the author's 
generalizations. As you gather more information, you 
become more and more of a critic. 

Learn to skim. Learning how to skim a book or article 
to decide its usefulness is important. If you believe a 
reference has value for you, survey it quickly to be 
certain. Look over the table of contents. Then check to 
see how recent it is and why the author is qualified to 
write on the subject. Use the index and headings freely. 
Skim passages that may be important for you. It is not 
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necessary tor y>u to read a book from cover to cover to 
extract what you need. 

Interpret fairly Be sure to interpret each author 
correctly. This is important. When you summarize 
information, do not read your own ideis into what an 
author says. If you want to add some comments of your 
own, be sure that you put them in brackets or otherwise 
indicate that the ideas are yours. 

Note your own ideas. As you sf'ly a reference, you may 
suddenly think of an idea that is not covered by anything 
the author says. Use a separate note card for this idea. Put 
the subject in the upper left corner, as you do for your 
other notes. Then identify it s "my idea" or mark it in 
some similar way. Unless you write down an idea when it 
occurs, you run the risk of losing it completely. 

Use discretion. At first you may wish to note many 
items. You may be a little vague abovt your facts but as 
you progress, )ou should come into command of your 
subject. Do not spend hours copying a lot of unrelated 
material. Do not note too many items word for word. You 
are apt to exercise better judgment if you digest the 
information and put in your own words. 

Trace facts to their source. One of the cardinal 
principles of good research is to trace facts back to the 
first source so that no errors creep in. The factor of 
human error is important to you. If you are basing your 
solution rather heavily on a certain report, for example, it 
would be well for you to check to see that you are using 
the original version of that report and not someone else's 
interpretation of it. 

Keep an open mind. At this point in your work it is 
particular important to stay objective and keep an open 
mind. Don't fall into the common trap of proving 
preconceived notions by your research. Be ready to 
change your mind if the facts warrant your doing so. 



Kxemses (023): 

1. list M»mo possible sources of in lor million. 

2. Wh> is il nm'VMin to laliduU' t lie data received from your 
source? 

3. Wh\ should preconceived notions about the subject be 
asoided when gathering information? 



HOW TO ( OMiMl I K YOUR RKSKAKCH 



024, Summarize the steps to follow when 
completing your research. 



No one can tell you when you arc ready to conclude 
your research. You must decide yourself, and it requires 
good judgment, 

A good general rule to follow, when possible, is this: 
Don't start to limit the extent of your research until after 
you have substantial knowledge of your subject, and don't 
start to think about ending your research until you know 
as much about your topic as you need to know. In other 
words, get all the facts and information you need and 
record all the notes you need. Become an authority on 
your subject; no amount of writing and rewriting can 
substitute for knowing as much as you can about what you 
are writing. 

The point is this, and its one many beginning writers 
usually ignore' it is impossible to write well about 
anything without an adequate knowledge of the subject. 
All the advice in the rest of this article is worthless if you 
have not done enough research. Once you do know 
enough about a topic, your writing assignment seems to 
write itself. 

Survey your findings periodically. As you gather 
information, periodically survey your findings and 
mentally summarize the results of your research. This 
reminds you of what you have already found and gives 
you an idea of what and how much information you still 
need. 

Examine your findings critically. When you feel the 
information you have collected is adequate for your 
needs, you should evaluate your findings. Consider not 
only the evidence that you have, but also the evidence that 
you do not have. In other words, round out your 
generalizations by considering negative aspects of the 
case as well as the positive ones. Look on your findings 
with humility and be honest about their limitations. To 
examine your findings critically, put them in the most 
orderly form possible. Sort and re-sort your notes until all 
the facts fall into a pattern in your mind. Then, you arc 
ready to pin yourself down to a final conclusion. 

Formulate your conclusion. Coming to a conclusion 
is a crucial stage in your work. Your conclusion must 
derive logically and naturally from the data you have 
found. If you keep an open mind during your research, 
find all the information you need, and examine your 
findings critically, you should have little trouble in 
formulating a sound conclusion and supporting it 
effectively when you write. 

Some writers jump to conclusions after finding some 
of the first valuable information. If you pursue your 
research with patience after the first enthusiasm wears off, 
you probably will gain new insight into the problem. 

Formulate your conclusion in your mind and write it 
out. State each conclusion, indicate any limitation, and 
show your application or recommendations. Then check 
your conclusion again to be sure that you are drawing il 
from the facts that you have collected. 

When ym have done all these things, you are ready to 
organize your material for writing. The following 
checklist will help you determine if you are ready to go on 
to this next step. 
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Checklist 




DO YOU HAVE All. THE INFORMATION 


YOU NEED? 


i . uio you auequaieiy prepare ror your researcn. 


W 'iijtt tsnii r*/\M & f t t*i\ onrl t*\j*i lint 'ill t K#> 

nave you toi icticu an u tvai uaitu an ine 


Did you: 


information you need? 


a. Remind yourself of y(*ur purpose? 


a. Did you check your data's validity as you 


b. Research your own ideas? 


found it? 


c. Plan your approach? 


b. Are your notes accurate and complete? 


2. Did you investigate all the available sources of 


c. Were you completely objective in your 


information you needed to? 


research? 


a. Did yw check those in your own office? 4. 


Has your research been as complete as time and 


b. Did you check those in the library, it 


source allow? 


necessary? 


a. Have you examined your findings critically? 


e. Did you use other sources of information, if 


b. Have you formulated and checked your 


necessary? 


conclusions? 



Exercises (024); 

1. Why is a substantial knowledge of the subject necessary for a 
writer doing research on a subject that he or she intends to 
write? 

2. Why is it neeessary to survey the data collected from 
research? 

3. What gains can be realized from critically examining your 
findings? 

How does an open mind aid a researcher in drawing a 
conclusion? 
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Reading 3 



ORGANIZE YOUR MATERIAL 



NOW THAT you have obtained the needed facts and 
information, you are ready to organize your 
material. This probably is the most important phase of the 
writing process. 

Just as you "tune out" a speaker who rambles on with- 
out a logical pattern, you stop reading badly organized 
writing. Few of us are willing to mentally reorganize the 
material for such a speaker or writer. If you don't orga- 
nize your material logically and in a sequence that leads 
your reader from one point to the next, you may as well 
not write at all. 

LET YOUR MATERIAL SUGGEST 
THE FORM 



025* Summarize the principles of organizing to 
write. 



Good organization is not just a pattern superimposed 
on a body of facts. Material always dictates its own 
pattern—or, as the architect says, form follows function. 
So, after you determine the purpose or function of your 
writing job, select a format that best accomplishes that 
purpose. Then organize your material to find the most 
logical and effective order in which to present it. 

USE A SOUND BASIC FRAMEWORK 

Most writing— newspaper editorials, magazine 
articles, short fiction, business reports, and even 
advertising copy— follows a three-part arrangement— 
introduction, body, and conclusion, 

The three-part format is so logical you probably will 
use it tor most of your writing. 

There is, of course, more to organization than this 
simple, three-part breakdown. The introduction must 
capture your reader's attention, establish rapport with 



him or her, and announce your purpose. The body must 
be an effective sequence of ideas. And, finally, the 
conclusion must summarize the main points stated in the 
body and close the whole thing smoothly. 

Organizing your material into the introduction-body- 
conclusion arrangement should be easy. The hardest part 
is arranging the material for the body into an effective 
sequence. Therefore, we will concentrate on that subject 
first. 

ORGANIZE THE BODY OF YOUR 
MATERIAL 

The easiest (and probably best) way to organize the 
body of your material is to do it in stages. The following 
guidelines help you do that. 

Use your statement of purpose* First, get the 
statement of purpose you drew up when you were 
organizing your thinking. (You probably used it as you 
collected the facts you needed for writing.) Reread it, 
think about it, and keep it before you during this phase of 
your work. It helps you distinguish between relevant and 
irrelevant supporting material as you plan how to 
organize the body. Later, it helps you to evaluate the 
organization you come up with Finally, it serves as the 
basis for the final outline of your material. 

Determine the points you want to make* Deciding 
what to omit is as important as deciding what goes in the 
writing. Words, ideas, or facts that are not essential to the 
understanding or acceptance of your specific objective 
can only obscure and weaken it. Remember, whether 
writing is based on personal knowledge or research, the 
problem usually is too much material rather than too 
little. To organize your material, define, sift, and discard 
until only a clear objective and the ideas necessary to 
support it remain. 

Identify your main ideas. A simple device, much used 
in advertising contests, can help you identify the main 
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ideas needed to support your objective. It is the one in 
which contestants complete, in 25 words or less, a 
sentence that begins "I like (name of product) 
because . . . . u To the written statement of yoin 
objective add the "why" and "how" reasons that will 
achieve it. Limit yourself to 25 additional woids so that 
you are forced to sell ;t only basic explanations or 
arguments. Remember, these are the main ideas, not to be 
contused or mixed with the facts, figures, or examples 
that support them. 

Identify subordinate ideas. Distinguish between your 
main and subordinate or supporting ideas. Normally, the 
main ideas are about equally important. They are so vital 
to the purpose that leaving one out unbalances the rest. 
For example, the main ideas in describing an automobile 
might be the engine, transmission, chassis, and the body. 
Parts such as pistons or seats would be subordinate ideas. 
For another purpose, the main ideas about an automobile 
might be performance, economy, and reliability, while 
items such as 1 1 0 miles an hour, 20 miles per gallon, and 
freedom from repairs would be supporting ideas. 

(•roup subordinate ideas under main ideas. After you 
have identified your main ideas and decided on the 
subordinate ideas to support them, you should group all 
related subordinate ideas together under the appropriate 
main ideas. 



Kxercises (025): 

1. Kxplain each |mr1 of the three part formal used in most 
Hrifling. 

2. Fxpluin (he steps necessan to organize the bod) >f your 
material. 



026. Explain the various organizational patterns 
used in Air Force writing. 



Choose an effective organization pattern. TL° next 
step is to arrange your main ideas in an orde that leads 
your reader systematically and logically to your 
ennelusion. To do this, you have to select the pattern of 
organization or combination of patterns that most 
effectively communicate your ideas to your reader. 

You can find a large number of organized patterns 
listed in various textbooks on writing. Five patterns that 
Air Force writers most commonly use are listed here and 
discussed in some detail. Each of these is defined and 
illustrated by an example. This discussion of the most 
common patterns is followed by icf discussion of 
three other patterns also used in A.. Force writing. You 
may find all of these patterns useful at one time or 
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another, either individually or in combination, 
depending on the purpose of your vVriting. (NOTE: These 
examples were selected from actual Air Force writing. 
We did not edit the material to make it more effective or 
readable.) 

Enumeration pattern. Many authors call this the topical 
pattern. It is merely a numbered list of topics to support 
or explain a generalization. 

Main idea: A variety of special activities is available to the cadets 
for the purpose of developing their creative talents and 
hobbies. The cadets themselves have great latitude in 
organizing their own activities and in choosing those that 
they wish to join. Some of these activities are: 

Detail follows in an order determined by the writer: 

L The Wing Entertainment Girnmittee, which arranges 
entertainment for the Air Force Cadet Wing, 

2. The Talon Staff, which publishes a magazine monthly 
with stories and pictures that pertain to the various phases of 
cadet life. 

3. The Cadet Forensic Association, which engages in 
competitive intercollegiate debates to learn the art of forceful 
and logical expression through the discussion of national and 
international issues. 

4. The Cadet Ski Club, which engages in recreational and 
competitive skiing. 

5. The Cadet Hunting Club, which takes hunting trips as 
seasons are declared for various game. 

6. The Cadet Soaring Club, which flies gliders and 
sailplanes to gain practical experience in the principles of flight. 

Time or chronological pattern. In this pattern, you 
arrange details with respect to time; from the past to the 
present, from the present to the past, or from the present 
to the future in simple chronological order. 

This pattern is one of the simplest to use because you 
so frequently encounter facts in chronological order in 
reading or research that the pattern comes almost 
automatically. Of course, you must be careful to select 
only those episodes which support your central purpose. 
(Chronological examples only support an idea; they never 
substitute for one.) 

Generally the time pattern is used in writing history, 
biographies, and other subjects which lend themselves to 
a time sequence of events. Barring strong reasons for a 
diffe rrt nt arrangement, any similar body of material 
should bllow a time pattern. 

The history of today's United States Air Force began August 
I. 1907. when the Army established an Aeronautical Division 
within its Signal Corps to determine military uses for the "flying 
machine." Two years later the Army purchased its first airplane 
f rom the Wright Brothers. By the time the United States entered 
World War 1 in April 1917. the military had received 142 
aircraft. 

World War 1 

American flying units began arriving in France in the fall of 
1917. The first combat action came on April 12. 1918, and 2 
days later the United States won its first aerial victory. 

When the war ended on November II, 1918. there were 45 
American squadrons with 767 pilots. 48 1 observers. 23 gunners, 
and 740 airplanes Americans had flown 13.000 pursuit flights 
and more than h.OOO observation flights, ard they had dropped 
275.000 pounds of explosives on 150 bombing raids. US losses 
were 357 planes and 35 ballixins. 
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Between Wan 

(>n June 4, Congraw creaieni the Air Service and 

authorized 1 ,5 1 6 officers and 1 6,(XX) enlisted men as a separate 
and coordinate Army Branch .... 

Space pattern. Use this to describe something— people, 
places, and things. It is the geography book pattern. When 
you use it, you start at one point in space and proceed 
systematically and descriptively all the way around what 
you are describing back to the initial point. 

The Cone of silence, which is identified by the absence of any 
aural signal, indicates that the aircraft is over the radio range 
station. The radio range signal pattern, a cross section of the 
area containing an absence of aural signals, is conical in shape, 
hence the word "cone" is appropriate. 

The width of the cone varies with the altitude of intersection . 
At i ,000 feet at slow speed , 1 40 to 220 kn^ts, it is on ly a second 
or two wide. It is very sharply defined by a maximum signal, an 
abrupt loss in signal as you pass the station, the signal gradually 
increases in intensity until you again receive the maximum 
signal. 

Reason pattern. Here you support a point of view or 
opinion by presenting the reasons which support it. The 
reason pattern is usually the best one to use when you 
wish to defend a point of view or to support an idea. 

Point of View: What command should be responsible for the 
operational training of both individuals and units? In times 
of peace, this type of training appears to be the logical 
responsibility of the operational commands. 

Reason I; The operational commands are responsible for the 
development and use of up-to-date techniques, procedures, 
and maneuvers which must be taught in the operational 
phase. The latest materiel is essential to successful 
accomplishment of this objective. In addition, the 
operational commands possess the technical knowhow and 
valuable combat experience. 

Reason 2: The peacetime mission of the operational commands 
is confined almost entirely to training required for the 
development and maintenance of combat proficiency. Since 
combat units must be kept close to wartime strength in 
personnel and equipment, they have the capacity for 
handling heavy training loads. All this capacity is seldom 
required for continuation training of regularly assigned 
personnel liome of it could be used for the operational 
training of new trainees. 

Reason 3: Peacetime budget limitations restrict first line combat 
aircraft and material to ... . 

Problem-solution pattern. Use this one to eliminate all 
but one of several possibilities by showing how the others 
do not apply. 

Problem I. At which Air Force base should the new 

bombardment wing be located? 
Solutum I 

(eliminated) I AFB "A." 

a. Area of base already crowded. 

b. Lack of sufficient runway. 

c Inadequate housing for airmen, 
d. Lack of maintenance areas, 
c Due to heavily congested commercial air traffi ; in 
the area, lack of safe air traffic lanes. 



Solution 2: 2. AFB "B" 

a. Excessively bad flying conditions. 

b. Inadequate housing for officers and airmen. 

Solution .?: 

(supported) .?. AFB T." 

a. Runway of sufficient length. 

b. Adequate family and troop housing. 

c. Adequate facilities for maintenance. 

d. Excellent flying conditions. 

Other patterns to consider. You may want to consider 
using or adopting other patterns. Three others described 
in the following paragraphs are frequently used. 

Cause and effect. In this pattern, you arrange the 
material to show that one aci, idea, or situation has caused 
another. 

Although this pattern may seem to be a form of time 
sequence with materials arranged in the order in which 
they occur, the materials have more in common than 
simple chronology; they are specially selected to show 
that early causes produce later effects. In other words, the 
cause and effect arrangement is more sophisticated than 
simple time arrangement; not only do events occur in a 
certain order, but earlier events also cause later ones. If 
your writing assignment purpose is to explain the reason 
for a delay, this sequence is logical because it clarifies the 
causal relationship at the heart of your purpose. Another 
arrangement might interfere with your reader's 
understanding of the explanation. 

Comparison or contrast. When using this pattern, you 
arrange materials to show essential similarities or 
differences between objects, events, or ideas. The 
comparison-contrast pattern may explain both items 
being compared, but usually the pattern explains only one 
of them. In either case, you clearly present both items to 
the reader. So remember to present both items of your 
comparison in adequate detail and show clearly the 
s hilarities and differences. 

Analysis. In this pattern you arrange materials to 
explain a subject by identifying and examining its parts, 
qualities, or points. This pattern offers no particular 
difficulty and requires only a complete Knowledge of 
your subject to select its important elements. 



Exercises (026): 

1. Describe the benefits to be derived from each of the five 
patterns med by most Air Force writers, 

2. Explain how the analysis approach can be used to explain a 
subject. 

3. How does the space pattern compare to the reason pattern of 
organizing material? 
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027. Kxplain the general principles a writer should 
remember when selecting an organizational 
pattern of writing. 



Whether you use these patterns— or another pattern 
you develop— there are several general principles of 
arrangement you should keep in mind. The five listed 
here are keys to well-organized writing. 

1 . When considering patterns to use, choose the one 
that will best communicate your ideas. The choice of 
pattern is your choice because only you know how you 
wish to present your ide;is. Many times, material 
automatically lends itself to a particular pattern of 
organization. For instance, if you are working on an 
official history, you would probably use a time pattern to 
sequence events from the past to the present. Hut, before 
you choose a pattern, compare it with others o be sure it 
is best for your particular job. 

2. When possible, remember to follow the scientific 
rule of inductive reasoning; that is, a general conclusion 
arises logical ly out of a series of specific observations that 
have gone before. If you have firm control over your 
material, you may use the deductive method— one which 
first sets up a general premise and then proves it— but the 
inductive approach is always more emphatic because the 
specific details build up to and, thus, emphasize the 
conclusion. And, with it, the reader seems to arrive at the 
conclusion at the same time you do; he shares in the 
discovery of your point (Inductive and deductive 
reasoning were uiscussed in more detail in lesson 2, 
reading 4). 

3. I .cad your reader from the familiar to the new. Many 
times you will want to start from someone else's position 
and react to it. C >r, start with a familiar notion and prove 
or disprove it through the u e of a new analysis. 

4. Similarly, go from the simple to the complex. If you 
arc explaining a complicated subject, start with the 
simplest part of the subject, relate it to a second part that 
is more complicated, and so on. 

5. And, most important of all, arrange your points in 
an order that gives maximum etrphasis. Remember that 
the end is the position of greatest weight. Consequently, 
voii should build your argument to a logical climax. Also, 
because the final position is the most important, it 
deserves \nur best material. Putting less important points 
at the end is like scheduling games in a basketball 
tournament so that the consolation game comes last: few 
care about seeing the game at that time, but many would 
en]u\ it before the main event. Remember, too, that an 
anticlimax is frequently a deliberate source of humor: 
don't let it create unintentional humor in your writing. 



Exercises (027): 

1. KxpUin what \s meant by choosing a pattern that will best 
commwuaite y*mr ideas. 

2. What role does logic play in arranging points in crder? 



OUTLINE YOUR MATERIAL 



028. Identify the advantages to be realized from an 
outline. 



You can write more quickly and more easily from an 
outline— either a simple one in your mind or a more 
detailed one on paper. The next step in the organizing 
process is to outline. 

We might compare the writer who begins to write 
without an outline to a carpenter who starts to build a 
house without a blueprint. The carpenter may be able to 
put the building up, but it probably will look like a 
hodgepodge. The same carpenter might be able to build a 
small garage with just a hazy plan in his or her mind; but 
even with this simple structure, the carpenter would do a 
much better job— and do it faster — if he or she jotted 
down some type of plan. 

Likewise, a writer who is planning a long or complex 
writing job without an outline will have difficulty in 
communicating his or her ideas. The same writer might 
be able to write a short letter or report with just a vague 
plan in his or her mind; but even for such a relatively easy 
assignment, the writer would do a better job, and do it 
faster if he or she worked from a written outline. And, it 
follows that the wruer with a complete outline has an 
easier job of writing. 

Outlining actually is much simpler and easier than 
most writers realize. And it is even simpler and easier 
when you follow the steps recommended in the preceding 
paragraphs of this reading. All you have to do now is to 
use your main points arranged according to the 
organizational pattern you chose as the framework for the 
outline, and then fill in with your supporting facts and 
ideas. Later, you can add an introduction and 
conclusion. 

The following is a good example of a working outline: 

(h\tr<Hiuvtum) 

I . First main idea. 

a. Fact and reasoning supporting this idea. 
(I ) Fact and reasoning to support a. 
(2> Additional fact and reasoning to support a. 
(a) Support tor (2). 
(h) Additional support for (2). 
I . Support for fb) 
a. Support for I . 
h. Additional support for I . 
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2 Additional support for (b). 
h Additional (act and reasoning t<> support 1 

(1 ) Support tor h 

(2) Additional support tor b 
I*) Etc. 

2 Second main idea. 

a Fact and reasoning supporting this idea 
b Htc. 
it am hisum) 

NO I [• l>>n't let outlining slow you down. The more complete 
your outline, the easier it is tor you to write from it later, but it 
doesn't have to be "perfect." Laboring over an outline until it 
details ewrythmit can be a waste of time and effort for a letter, 
message, or short report. It would be better to jus; jot your main 
ideas on paper and use them as a guide. Or, an outline may be 
just a series of notes scribbled on cards and arranged in a logical 
and satisfying order. A more formal outline can then be typed 
from them, but the cards themselves may be adequate for your 
purpose. 



Exercises (028): 

1. How might an outline have tin impact on a writer who is 
planning to write a long and complete manuscript? 

2. How docs outlining relate to the choice of an organizational 
pattern a writer has previously chosen? 



FINAL STEPS TO ORGANIZING 



029. Describe the final steps in organizing your 
material for writing* 



Once you fit your main ?.nd supporting points into 
your outline, you are ready for the final steps in 
organizing your material. These steps are: first, to plan 
tor transition to link your main and supporting ideas to 
each other so that the reader will understand their 
relationship; and, second, to plan your introduction and 
conclusion. 

Plan for transition* Transitions do two things: they 
link successive ideas, and they relate individual ideas to 
the overall purpose of the writing. 

The first of these functions—the minor transition— \s 
the familiar one which links two simple elements by the 
use of a word or phrase such as "then," "the next point," 
"in the third place," "but of greatest importance." The 
minor transition tells the reader that a new element is 
coming, and perhaps tells something about the 
relationship of the old and the new. Minor transitions are 
not always absolutely essential, but they still help the 
reader. 

The second linking function— the major transition— 
relates a new main point to the overall purpose, or a 
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subpoint to a main point, or it may summarize the 
situation to that moment and anticipate the next or other 
developments of the main idea. For example, between 
two important main points, the writer should introduce 
the second point with a strong transition, bridging the gap 
between the two main points and relating the new point to 
the overall purpose of the writing. The transition 
connects the second point with the first, tells the reader 
that he or she is moving from point one to point two, and 
reminds the reader of what those points are. It also tells 
the reader how point two relates to the overall purpose. 

The value to the reader of both major and minor 
transitions is obvious. They serve its guides through the 
writing, reminding continually of the purpose, and show 
how each point relates to the others and helps to achieve 
that purpose. Transitions also are valuable to the writer 
because when properly used, they help to keep the 
arguments relevant and the logic clear. 

The subject of transition is discussed in more detail in 
Lesson 5. At this time just (I) indicate in your outline 
where you need transition— both major or minor— 
between your points and (2) note any ideas that you may 
want to use for that transition when you start writing. 

Plan an introduction* Introductions usually have 
three things in common: they capture and stimulate the 
readers interest, they focus the reader s attention on the 
subject, and they guide the reader into the subject. The 
introduction also establishes a common frame of 
reference between writer and reader* and it usually 
includes the statement of purpose. 

As with transitions, now just decide what points you 
want to include in your introduction and roughly plan or 
outline it. 



Plan your conclusion. An effective conclusion 
summarizes the content or resolves it. 

If your point is uncomplicated, you may simply restate 
the purpose. If the subject is complicated or long, you 
probably want to summaiize or emphasize the major 
points and state your cone lusion (s) and 
recommendation(s). 

At first glance, this procedure for organizing your 
material for writing may appear to be a very time- 
consuming system. However, time you spend in 
organizing is time saved when you begin to write, As you 
write, the words flow onto the paper more easily because 
you have already thought your ideas through and know 
where you want to go with them. You save time later as 
you edit your first draft and rewrite it because you have 
carefully thought through your ideas before you write. 
Your first draft probably will need only minor editing 
and rewriting. So in the long run, if you organize, you 
save valuable time. You write with less effort. 

So, in short, organize before you write. Then, and only 
then, should you begin your first draft. Use the following 
checklist to decide if you have organized your material 
we!! enough to start writing. 
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Owvklist 

HAVF YOU ORGANIZED YOUR MATERIAL 
ADEQUATELY? 



Did you let your material and your purpose 
determine the organization you need? 
Have you divided your material into an 
introduction, body, and conclusion'- 1 
Have you arranged the body of your material 
according to some logical pattern'.' 
a Does it best communicate your ideas' 
b Docs it emphasize the points you want to 
make'' 

Have you outlined your material 0 

a Does your outline list all the main and 

supporting points you want to include when 

you start writing. 



b. Does it indicate where you need transition to 
link the points to each other and to your 
purpose'.' 

5. Have you planned your introduction' 

a. What points do you want »o cover in i! } 

b. Did you outline it'' 

6. Have you planned your conclusion'' 

a. Does it summarize or emphasize your main 
points'.' 

b. Does it require a conclusion and 
recommendation? 



Exercises (029): 

1. Explain wh> it is important to consider the use nt transitions. 

2. What should a writer consider when planning an 
introduction? 

3. What should a writer's conclusion contain to bv effective? 
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WRITE A FIRST DRAFT 



NOW THAT you have organized your material, you 
are ready to begin writing. It you have eompleted the 
preliminary steps suggested in the previous readings, you 
should by now feel ready to write. What's more, if you 
have done those steps well, this stage of your work should 
be tree from worry— maybe even enjoyable. This reading 
contains guidance for getting your ideas on paper. 



030. Describe the guidelines for writing the first 
draft. 



HOW TO GET START 

Start quickly and easily, saying to yourself, 'Til just 
put down the words as fast as they come, and worry later 
about the grammar, spelling, punctuation, and polish." 
Don't try to write perfect p;ose: you will have less trouble 
putting words on paper. Later (preferably a day or so 
later), you can edit, rewrite, and polish what you have 
written. 

HOW TO KXFKDITK YOUR WRITING 

The following ideas should help you write your first 
draft more quickly and easily. Adapt and modify them to 
fit your particular needs. 

Don't worry about the introduction. Some writers 
take hours or even days to begin writing just because they 
can't think of the "perfect " opening or introduction. This 
wastes time. An introduction or opening that arouses the 
readers interest and tells him what to expect is very 
important, but vttu don't haw to write it first. Don't worry 
about your introduction; just start writing. You can 
always go back later and change and polish as necessary. 
Or. you can always add an introduction after you have 
written the main part or body. 



Don't let your outline slow you down. As we said in 
the last reading, outlines usually are convenient and 
useful tools. But thinking that you have to follow your 
outline slavishly can slow you down. Remember, a good 
working outline is more of a sketch than a blueprint: it 
gives your writing plan flexibility if better ideas occur as 
you write. Use it to help you as you write, but don't let it 
delay the creative flow of ideas or words. If you find that 
it is slowing that flow, put it aside until you finish your 
draft. Then, later, use it to check that you have covered all 
your points and that you have discussed them in the most 
effective order. 

Take on* part ai a time. Try not to worry about how 
much you have to write or how big the job is. For a long 
piece of writing, break your material into sections 
(corresponding to the main points of your outline) and 
c« mcentrate on only one of those sections at a time. If you 
are writing from a good outline, it is easy to see just what 
those main parts are and how each fits into your overall 
plan. 

Write as much as possible at a time. To write 
efficiently fix your attention as much as possible on your 
writing efforts at this stage. So write as much as you can at 
one sitting. Try to complete at least one of your major 
sections without interruption. If you do have to pause or 
stop, try to do so between paragraphs or, even better, 
between the larger sections of your material. Then, when 
you are ready to start writing again, reread what you have 
written before continuing to the next section or 
paragraph. 

Don 1 ! try to revise as you write* You should expect to 
rework your first draft: you will want to edit, rewrite, and 
polish it. But these are separate operations and should be 
done later— after you finish the first draft. Trying to write 
your fi rst draft and revise it at the same time interrupts the 
flow of ideas and words that is so important when you are 
writing the first draft. It is much better for you to write 
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Mpulls during (his sta^e than it is tor you to pause to 117 
to pi'i'leci i i ;uh sciHiMic ' l>elmv going on to the next. 

Similarly, don't stop to look up spellings or to cheek 
punctuation or grammar as you write the draft. Don't stop 
to search tor a better word in a thesaurus. You can attend 
to these small but important matters after you have 
finished writing your first draft. 

I so scissors ami stapler or tape. Some writers get 
discouraged half way through a page, crumple it and 
throw it away \ v .u can avoid such inefficiency if you 
learn to use scissors and a stapler or tape. Instead of 
rewriting entire pages or throwing away half-used sheets, 
cut out the usable parts and staple or tape them where 
they belong in the flow of your writing. 

Double-space your draft. Writers who crowd as much 
as possible on one sheet of paper lose valuable time later 
as thev struggle to read, edit, and change the crowded 
words. The typist also must struggle with such crowded 
pages. Therefore, whether you type your draft or write it 
in longhand, double-space it, quadruple-space between 
paragraphs, and leave generous margins at the top, 
bottom, and sides of the paper. 

1 his "waste" of paper is more than justified in the time 
it saves when you are ready to revise, edit, and rewrite, 
You can change words or add new ones— or whole 
sentences and paragraphs— more easily if you have 
double-spaced between lines, quadruple-spaced between 
paragraphs, and left generous margins. Quadruple- 
spacing betw een paragraphs will also help if you decide to 
change the order of any of your paragraphs (using scissors 
and stapler or tape). NOTF Sometimes writing each 
paragraph on a separate, halt sheet of paper helps you 
rearrange paragraphs easily; it also discourages long- 
winded paragraphs. 

Although the guidance above will help in writing your 
first draft, consider one further point as you write: 
tt mien!. 

( ON( KNTRATK ON CONTENT 

I he more a writer knows about a subject, the harder it 
is tor him or her to rememher that the reader may not 
know as much about it. The writer has to remind himself 
or herself continuallN to include enough explanation and 
detail tor th<* reader to understand. 

Include enough detail. As you write your first draft, 
try to make it as complete as possible. Don't worry about 
including too much detail at this stage. In fact, now is the 
time to get in plenty of detail. It is always easier to take 
out superfluous or unwanted material later than it is to try 
to till topics 'hat have been done too sketchily. 

Explain and illustrate. Readers arc not satisfied with 
writing that lacks substance. They ask for more than 
generalizations and elaborations: they ask for specific 
examples that illustrate those generalizations and 
elaborations and statistics to support them. The key to 
substance in writing is content filled with explanation 



and illustration. This means that you must clearly explain 
and illustrate ideas. Provide necessary examples from 
your own knowledge that are interesting, relevant, 
concrete and specific. This work makes the task of the 
reader easier, and it helps him or her understand what 
you want him or her to know. 

HOW TO STOP 

One of the cardinal rules of good w riting »s to know 
when to stop. Some writers have trouble stopping. They 
keep finding a new idea, a new reference, a new 
quotation, or a new authority to add; they qualify and 
requalify each statement. Other writers produce long, 
rambling introductions: they warm up and warm up and 
warm up, and can't seem to get beyond their introduction. 
Others keep thinking of more things to add to the 
conclusion and just can't seem to conclude their writing. 

A good outline helps you to tell when you have 
reached the end and when you should stop. By checking 
your end product against your outline, you can tell if the 
introduction, the discussion, or the conclusion are too 
detailed and too long. 

Why not say to yourself about every interesting but not 
vital point, "Yes, that's an interesting item, and it 
certainly deserves to be written up. It can be left out here, 
though: I'll save it for another paper. 11 In <uher words, 
learn to discern and to eliminate nonessential points. 
And always remember when you write that two of the 
most delightful words in the language are: "In 
conclusion. . . 

The following checklist will help you determine 
whether your first draft is adequate for your needs. 



Checklist 

HAVE YOl WPMTEN AN aUEQI-ATE FIRST 
DRAFT? 

1. Does your draft include enough detail tor your reader.' 

a. Have you clearly explained and illustrated your 

generalizations ' 
k Have you given our reader examples of what you mean? 

(1 ) Are your examples relevant and interesting'. 1 

(2) Are they specific and concrete? 

2. Have you stopped when you have given your reader as much 
information as is needed'' 

a. Is the in ■oduetior adequate hut not too long ' 
h. Is the body complete hut not I kj detailed ' 
c. Is the conclusion adequate hut not too long 0 



Kxereises (030): 

1. List seven techniques that can assist you in expediting your 
writing. 

2. Describe the problems some wrilvrs experience in trying to 
stop their writing. 

3. Explain how concentration can aid the writer in writing the 
first draft. 
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Reading 5 



EDIT, REWRITE, AND POLISH YOUR WRITING 



WRITING is an art. As with arts, skill conies only 
with practice. Even experienced writers find that 
writing is a difficult, time-consuming process. It is a 
process of drafting, ptrientlv rewriting, and deleting or 
adding, with progressively more rethinking to achieve 
efficiency of expression. 

Putting this another way, most readable writing isn't 
just dashed off easily and quickly. The key technique in 
learning to write clearly is learning to rewrite. A writer 
should rewrite anything that isn't clear and keep rewriting 
until it is clear. This reading suggests how to review, edit, 
and rewrite your writing. 



031. Summarize the process of editing, rewriting, 
and polishing your first draft. 



RKVIKW YOUR WRITING 

Review of writing really comes in two forms: (1) 
review of the substantive content— the technical review, 
and (2) review of the writing itself— editorial review. 

Many people confuse these two kinds of review. A 
paper circulated for review may come back with the 
notation "All wrong: full of errors." Yet when you check 
with the reviewer, you find that he or she is concerned 
only with a few misspellings, a wrong date, some 
typographical errors, and one or two obscure statements. 

On the other hand, another icviewer may approve the 
nice appearance and the smooth flowing prose of a paper, 
but completely overlook the technical errors. Or. an 
operating official may reject a letter as "poorly written." 
without distinguishing whether the deficiency is in the 
writing style or in the facts and ;houghts presented. 

demral review guidelines. Obtain both technical and 
editorial reviews during the "draff stage of writing on 



the next-to-final copy. Reviewing writing typed in final 
form can be embarrassing to both the writer and the 
reviewer and waste the typist's time. To pin down what 
they mean when they say that writing is "good" or "bad," 
reviewers should use questions such as these: 

Purpose. Is the purpose slated? If so, did the writer 
attain the purpose through a logical development of the 
subject? 

Assumptions. If assumptions are stated, do they appear 
to be reasonable? Are they true assumptions and not 
confused with facts? If not stated, are they apparent in the 
presentation, and does the thesis stand or fall on the 
validity of these hidden assumptions? 

Objectively. In presenting material, are all issues 
explored with reasonable impartiality, or are some 
weighted unfairly to support the thesis? Is there an 
objective appraisal of alternatives, and does it result in a 
reasoned choice? 

Credibility. Are the arguments supported by facts? Are 
the facts interpreted logically? Are the conclusions drawn 
from arguments presented in the body of the paper? 

Breadth of vision. Is the subject treated in proper 
perspective, or is it treated as in a vacuum, although it is 
part of the problem? 

Other general points to cheek. To evaluate the draft 
further, both the writer and reviewer should check the 
following: 

The draft as u whole— the plan, the proportioning nt parts. 
The accuracy of title, table of contents (if any), and 
introduction. 

The agreement of headings (if any) with the table ot contents. 
The proportion of unit parts. 

That conclusions flow logically from the body of the paper, 
and that any recommendations have been thoroughly tested tor 
suitability, acceptability, and feasibility. 

Details of text— transition from topic to topic and troni part 
to part; sentence structure wording, spoiling, etc. 
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Specific points lo consider. The checklist below 
suggests some spec i lie points to check in both the 
technical and editorial evaluation, 

HOW TO REVIEW AND EDIT 
YOUR WRITING 

Writing is ordinarily reviewed and edited either by the 
writer (the personal method) or by someone other than 
the writer (the partner method). If time allows, a writer 
should use both of these methods to review and edit his or 
her writing. 



The personal method. When reviewing and editing 
your writing, switch your viewpoint to the reader's, A 
good way to accomplish this is to lay your copy aside for a 
day or two before editing it, You then look at it somewhat 
the same as your reader who comes cold to your message. 
You can better edit the language and the sentence 
constructions that might be misunderstood. 

This cold-eye approach is valuable, but unfortunately 
you can't always take the time to use it. You may have to 
send your message or letter almost immediately. This 
means that you have to develop editing techniques that 
produce the cold-eye effect. 



Checklist for Reviewing aiul fwuliumnx Writing 



K) 



TECHNICAL EVALUATION 

Does n fulfill objectives'' 

Docs it cover essential points'.' 

Does the preface or introduction explain what is 

i<> come and in what order'.' 

Are the proper acknowledgements and 

assumptions included? 

is the problem stated so it agrees with the 
objectives ' 

Arc the conclusions or recommendations 

significant, pertinent, and valid'.' 

Are the findings supported by the data 

presented' 

Does i he main discussion or body describe the 
data, tests, procedures, etc.. with completeness 
and accuracy.' 

Are specific sources given for all information ' 
Is the information exact and accurate' 



WRITING EVALUATION 

I Is the arrangement and order of presentation well 
balanced 0 

2. Is there a suitable title page, table of contents, list 

of illustrations (if needed)'.' 
V Is the writing clear, precise, and readable? 

4. Are the sections and subsections identified with 
accurate and interesting headings? 

5. Are the typographical errors corrected or marked 
for correction? 

6. Are the illustrations, charts, and tables (if any) 
accurately numbered for identification? Do they 
appear near the data they support. 1 Art they 
referenced to the sections they support? 

7. Is the level of language appropriate to the readers: 

a. Too technical? 

b. Too bureaucratic? 

c. Too much jargon? 

X Are abbreviations and new terms explained? 
y. Is the transition adequate from topic to topic. 

paragraph to paragraph, and sentence to 

sentence'.' 



One such technique, recommended by many writers, is 
to read your material three times, concentrating on only 
one particular problem each time. (NOTF: You may find 
that you edit better if you read your writing aloud.) 

Hr\t reading. During your first reading, cheek only the 
content. 

I)««rs n uuii.ini sutticieni inlonnatioii 1 
\ie m»»ro examples needed ' 
H«> the tacts need more interpretation ' 
\rc the sources the best obtainable' 
1 1. is t.x. much maten.il been included ' 
K the writ nif! based «»n sound reasoning 1 

Snnnd reading. In your second reading, check the 
cikTttuMiess ot <>n>ani:ation. 

Is ihc- subieU slated clear K ' 

K ihc siibiect ad\.ineed in tlc.tr cm stages' Is the connection 
U tueen stains ^ tear ' 

Ihinl ntttlma In \oiir third reading, check sentence 
stnuttirc. datum, and t\'[h graphical style. 



Are sentences correct and effective? 
Is monotony avoided by varying sentence length? 
Are words specific and concrete rather than vague and 
abstract'* 

Is your typographical style consistent? 
Can you improve sentences by deleting deadheads and 
rescuing smothered vcrte'' 

Then rewrite, changing the draft by your three 
readings. As you do so, rephrase all sentences that ar'n't 
clear. 

The partner method* All writers have certain 
limitations as critics of their own writing. For example, a 
writer's word choice may be too abstract, the sentences 
too long and involved, the organization confused, the 
meaning obscure— any of a number of faults may be 
present without the writers being aware of them. The 
reason for this scenting contradiction is that it is natural 
for a writer who reads his or her own work to read into it 
what was intended to say rather than what was actually 
said. Hven the best writers have trouble editing their own 
work. 
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What, then 1,1st a 1 1 um Jo to help eliminate the 
pnssiInhtN t » t tin- tr,uki\ misinterpreting or 
misunderstanding.' I he ansuci is simple. 

Ir> Notir manuscript on the person next to you. A 
disinterested reader can see the work more objectively 
than vm can ami identify errors, ambiguities, and 
awkward phrases 

It your reader can tell you nothing more than that the 
meaning is not clear, he or she is providing necessary 
criticism, leaving \ou the responsibility of finding out 
ww the meaning didn't get across and then doing 
something about it. . the same time, your reader can 
tell you that the solution l<» ><»ur problem is illogical, or 
that you arc too wordy, or thai the organization does not 
follow a natural sequence, your reader is an even more 
valuable critic. Strangel) enough the person at the next 
desk w do all ot this and more, if you ask him or her to 
In. .mc \oui reader. Your reader doesn't need special 
training lor this work |ust common sense and an 
attitude ot doing tor you what your reader would like you 
to do for others (NOll: If you ask another person to 
read and criticize y»ur writing, accept the criticism and 
thank your reader lor it. Don't argue with your reader. 
Your reader is doing you a favor because your reader 
represents \our other readers. You should listen to him or 
her objectively It s not up to your reader to prove why he 
or she doesn't like what he or she reads: the burden of 
piifnt is on \<>u. ) 

Here arc a lew 'ccoinmendations about what such a 
partner should h-ok tor and suggest to the writer: 

1*101* >\c. Is the writer's purpose clear? If not, ask the 
writer to tell you what lv: * *r she means. Work out a 
statement of purpose that is clear to both o*' you. 

( hs>tim;'iitit>n. I he wrilci's difficult) may be overall 
organization. What is he or she trying to say? Are the 
main ideas ca.Mb identified'.' Are they appropriately 
emphasized? Arc the\ listed in logical sequence? Discuss 
the whole paper with the writer. Ask the writer to jot 
down the main ideas he or she wants to communicate. 
I lie writer's notes will serve as a rough outline. If major 
points within the paper are well developed, total 
org.iniz.uion cm sometimes be improved by shifting 
whole paragiaphs 

lhinstn>>n Does die thoi.gi.i move easily from one 
point to mother' It there are suddcr jemps, suggest: 

I i.umih 'ImI \v<'mIs |'iw.ts«v ■>! clauses 

VMiit.in.il sniiou i-s "i p i.niiaphs is transitional devices. 

\itl>l*trt Does e\i'i\ sentence support the overall 
pm pose * Is each mam point adequately developed? Is the 
reasoning \alid ' Does the writer use sound evidence? If 
support is needed tor general statements, suggest: 

( i »iu (ill 1 i it hi i iImm ti'Mt.k t '."j»is 
Mi in sjvi .ti«. i-v.inijiU-s 

( «l.ll|- 'II'. M-'IN t'XjH'l 

( . «iil|Ml . I 111 1 til ' th n 



Readability. Is the writer showing off? Does he or she 
conceal meaning in big words? Are the sentences too long 
and involved? If so, suggest: 

Replacing showy words with more familiar ones. 
Rescuing smothered verbs. 
Removing deadheads. 

Breaking long sentences into two »r more sentences 

Grammar. Is the paper written in standard English? Is 
the grammar satisfactory? Are there distracting errors in 
verb form, agreement, etc.? 

Punctuation. Does punctuation function as an aid to 
clarity? Does it do its job without ailing attention to 
itself? 

Typographical style. When you edit copy, remember 
that good typographical style is a must if writing is to be 
easy to read and understand, Typographical style has to 
do with capitalization, spelling, punctuation, figures, 
abbreviations, addresses, and titles. Consistency is one of 
the most important principles of style, For example, if 
you do not capitalize r in Ohio river the first time in your 
manuscript, continue the practice: do not later write Ohio 
River. (NOTE: See figures 5 and 6 for marginal notes and 
examples of usage of these proofreaders marks.) 

Points to remember when reviewing and criticizing 
writing. Don't become impatient with clumsy wording, 
awkward phrasing, and confusing statements. Frequently, 
a reviewer is tempted to slash viciously with a blue pencil 
and write sarcastic criticism on the margins of a 
manuscript, But most writers— except for a few who are 
plain lazy— try *o write well. They have pride of 
authorship and their feelings may be easily hurt. To 
criticize a person's writing may imply to the writer 
criticism of his or her intelligence, judgment, education, 
and upbringing. All things considered, therefore, an 
editor or reviewer— or supervisor— should control 
impatience with a writer and keep criticisms constructive 
and free of hostility. 

For all reviewers and editors. Reviewers should always 
• member that a good review is (I) responsible, (2) 
consistent, and (3) objective. They should remember, too. 
that the purpose of writing is to carry a message to a 
specific audience How well that audience receives (he 
message *s .he ultimate test- 
Anyone reviewing the writing of others should also 
distinguish between essential changes, worthwhile 
changes, and unimportant changes. The possible value o*' 
any suggested revision also should be weighed against its 
cost in time and effort. Finally, the reviewer should 
distinguish his or her substantive changes from his or her 
literary improvements, and he or she should correct the 
writer as a helper or teacher, not as a disciplinarian. 

For supervisors. Supervisors rjvicsving and crit 5 ving 
the writing of subordinate^ should in addition t< the 
above points, consider the following j»uiui !:'»es, 



I h» u blowing marginal notes may be useful in editing 
copy under the partner method of review: 



CKXTUJL pronoun and antecedent or subject and ver'o 

9 do not agree 

&A/vJt Ambiguous 

- Awkward construction 

- — Use a capital letter 

* Is this clear? 

------ Lacks coherence 

C^Utf^ Colloquial egression 

• - - Deadhead word; eliminate it 

------ Dangling expression--lackz connection 

£wvp*\ ...... x<i this arrangement emphatic? 

------ Faulty grammar 

Jarrron 

------ Use lower case (not capital) letter 

* - Make this a new (separate) paragraph 

This should not ■ e a separate paragraph 

P&AA> ftessive voice; should be active 

Punctuation fault/ or needed 

H^^? ------ To what does this pronoun refer? 

rWLp' Repetitious or redundant 

&*™>-v</uV bothered verb 

«1 ------ Incorrect spelling 

- - Construction not parallel 
XbhA-L Change tense of rerb 

tft> . . - - - - Transpose letters, words, sentences, etc. 

tfUl^/ , , Transition needed 

------ Word or expression overworked 

? Is this true*: 

WV^L Need more details 

UmlA^ Should be shortened 



Kigure4-I Marginal notations. 



f irst. remember thai no one writes badly on purpose, 
and oni\ a few do >o from laziness. So handle your 
subordinates with tact and patience when you criticize 
their writing efforts. 

Second, Mime ot the people on your staff may write 
some clumsy letters, reports, etc., but unless the things 
they write are wrong or could cause a misunderstanding. 



let them go as written. Then, Iwlp them to write better the 
next time. 

When you are tempted to "nitpick" something a 
subordinate has written, ask yourself: "Who will read it? 
What real harm can it do if it is less than perfVct ,) " And, 
"Is it really badly written, or is it just written differently 
from my standards' 1 " 
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The following illustration shows how these marginal 
notes are used 



Organi zation of Headquarters > Unit ed S tat es Ai r Force 
Section I 
Background 

The air arm of the United States had Its Inception 
In 191^ , ac the aviation Section of the Signal Corps, 
vlth 60 officers and 260 enlisted men. The National 



Defense Act of 1920 removed the Aviation Section from 
the Signal Corps and created the Air Service, In 1926_ 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
was established and It took upon Itself the task of urrtAy, 
assisting the Secretary of War In fostering military 
aviation. At about this time the Air Service vat* re- . 
designated the Air Corps, With this ^organization the 
air tactical units, like other tactical organizations 
of the Army, came under the corps area commanders of the 
nine corps areas. 

j General Headquarters, Air Force, was organized to 
operate under the supervision of the Chief of Staff, 
U.S- Army, and the War Depai ;ment General Staff in 1935 > 
and tactical units, with the exception of some obser- 
vation squadrons, were incorporated into this organ iza- t^ 1 ^ ^ 
tion. The air units were then formed into (groups and 
wings and organized into four air districts «< Admini- 
stration and the way of supplying of common equipment, 
hovev»r, remained under control of the corps area com- 
manders. In 19^1* General Headquarters, Air Force, was 
supplanted by the Air Force Combat Command, and four 
continental air forces supplanted the four air districts. 



Figure 4*2. How to use marginal notes. 



Remember, too. that people do not write belter simply 
because they are told to do so. They should he told in 
what respect their writing needs improvement and then 
guided to the l\pe of improvement they should seek. lie 
constructive and creative when you review. (NOTK: 
( riMtiw ie\ie\Hiig. like creative leadership. Iocs not 

U .1 1 Liin.tfffinr tlwMilfl nnrniit i n :\ < 1< »r 1 1 1 :\ \ f 



( rcame ie\ie\Hiig. liKe creative leaciersrup, mcs noi 
mean thai a supervisor should permit inadequate 
peitormance I he purpose ot creative reviewing I*, to help 



subordinates write better— not help them make e juses 
for their faults. But, also like creative leadership, creative 
reviewing does everything possible help a subordinate 
develop and grow its he or she works.) 

f-ur writers, hvery writer should expect to have his or 
her writing rfvicwed, criticized, modified, and edited by 
a supervisor And you should seek such review and 
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criticism from others. You always write as well as you 
can, <>t course, hut be willing to accept criticism 
gracefully ami readily. It helps you to become a better 
writer. 

KNSHRINC; READABLE WRITING 

Rudolf Flesch, Robert Gunning, Kdgar Dale, and 
John McHroy are among the best-known experts who 
have developed ideas on how to write more clearly, They 
believe we have forgotten that our reader is very likely 
busy, somewhat tired people who like to read the lighter 
pans ol the newspaper. But we force them to struggle with 
words and sentences that would strain a college professor. 
We seem to be trying to impress rather than express, and 
the result is not very readable. 

Several factors determine whether something is easy to 
read and to understand, but two things, sentence length 
anil word ilitficulty, are the most important in measuring 
reading case. 

Obviously, then, we must use words our reader can 
easily understand, and we must put them into fairly short, 
uncomplicated sentences. 



Reading material category 


Reading-ease level 


Pulp fiction 




(westerns, true Su>r\ ) 


5th grade 


Slick fiction 




tMavlxtv. ( osrnofHtliian. hulies 




Home Journal). . . 


hth-Hih grade 


Higcsts 




(Header \ I)ii(v\t. time) 


8th- 10th grade 


Oiulity 




(Harper \. \ew Yorker. 




Husmvw Hcek) 


High school gradu- 




al (1 lth-12th 




grade) 


Sc lent i lie 




(Professional t echnological, and 




Scientific Journals; 


College graduate 




(above 16th grade) 



Hut what does all ot this readability testing mean to us? 
( VttainK «t readability yardstick is not a formula to write 
h>. ,.:ul .ve shouldn't expect it to be. Hut such a yardstick 
is useful (t is a handy statistical tool lor measuring 
complexity in writing. It can help us determine whether 
'>ur writing ts actually geared for our reader. 

Ihc accompanying table indicates the reading-ease 
level lot several different categories of reading ma M er. 
Jin- popularity ol the publications listed in the top four 
» iilegoi ii's also indicates the reading levels many people 
prelri 

I his dnrsn't mean that we should aim for people with 
Mil "t kill or lOth-gradc intelligence: it means the 
umuIs and I he wax ihev are used should be easily 



comprehended at these grade levels, There isn't anything 
derogatory about this, We developed our basic 
vocabulary by the time we finished the I )th grade, and 
because we went to an English class every day, our 
knowledge of sentence structure and of grammar was 
probably fresher than it is now. 

What about our writing— Air Force writing? How 
readable is it? According to the readability yardsticks, 
many of our written communications are as difficult to 
read as scientific journals. In an analysis of a random 
sampling of Air Force regulations and correspondence, 
we find they have a reading-ease level of grades 16 or 18, 
That calls for a master's degree! 

The main reason for this seems to be our use of long, 
invoked sentences. The wordload or difficulty level, 
though much too high, is about the same as the Atlantic 
Monthly or Harper's, but the average sentence length is 
almost fantastic. We use so many unnecessary words, we 
add so many qualifying phrases and clauses, we string so 
many ideas together, that our sentences become very 
involved and hard to understand. We force our reader to 
keep a number of relationships straight before he or she 
can get the real meaning of the sentence. 

Over the years the popular magazines have used an 
average sentence length about half that of our military 
writing. One research bureau found during a seven-year 
study that Readers Digest averaged 14-17 words per 
sentence and Time averaged 16-17 words. No popular 
magazine ever went over a 22-word average at any time 
during this seven-year period. But the sentence* in some 
of our regulations average 35-40 words, with individual 
ones going as high as 50-60 words per sentence. 

When you realize that regulations contain orders that 
must be put into action by people on the line, you can 
begin to understand why things sometimes go wrong. 
People can follow orders only when they understand 
them. Writing that is easy to read usually is easy to 
understand. Your reader may say your ideas arc too 
simple but will neve complain that your writing is too 
clear or too easy to read. 



Chv(kli\t 

HAVE YOli FHITKI), REWRITTEN, AND 
POLISHED YOUR WRITING ADEQI VTKI.V? 

Have you edited your writing carefully? 

a. Is your objective or purpose clearly defined ) 

\\ Are your assumptions supported by tacts' Are they 

logic. illy stated? 
c. I lave you organized your writing to permit the leader to 

move smoothly from one idea to another * 
Did you check the readability of your writing* 
,i Have you cut out difficult words wherever pn» sihle? 
h Have you broken long sentences into shorter ones when 

pi ism hie" ' 

Have you rewritten and polished your wining as much as 
nccess«ir\ 1 
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Hxcrcisivs (031): 



1. Describe the two forms of review a writer should we when 
reviewing a writing. 

2. Ciive some examples of how a writer might evaluate a writing 
to determine whether it is good or had, 

■i Knplain the technique to he wed when employing the 
personal method of reviewing and editing a writing. 

4. Describe the advantages of using the partner method of 
writing. 

5. State what h meant by readable writing. 
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Lesson 5 



READABLE WRITING 



lesson Objective: Comprel end writing mechanics, grammatical usage, and sentence and 
paragraph construction. 

Introduction: As was pointed out in the previous lesson, when you write your first draft your 
efforts are devoted to getting your thoughts on paper. During the review and editing process, 
you polish your writing. Polishing your writing requires you to insure that your sentences and 
paragraphs are constructed properly and that the rules of good grammer are applied. This 
lesson is devoted to the mechanics of writing, grammatical usage, and sentence and paragraph 
construction. Reading 1, "Effective Writing," reviews the basic "building block*" of writing: 
the word, the sentence, the paragraph, and a common pattern of exposition. Reading 2, "Use 
the Right Words," stresses using words that express your meaning and covers problems created 
by incorrect word usage. Reading 3, "Sentence Control: Solving an Old Problem," discusses 
ways to use sentences to better transmit your meaning and make your writing as easy to read as 
possible for your readers. Reading 4, "How to Write Effective Paragraphs," describes effective 
ways of organizing your sentences into meaningful reading units. The material in this lesson 
can help you in any writing that you do. 
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Reading I 

EFFECTIVE WRITING 

by 

Lt Col Henry F. Lippincott, Jr., USAF 



1AM A LITTLE reluctant about lecturing this 
morning, especially as an expert on Air Force writing, 
because I don't much approve of lectures and I am not 
sure I am an expert. When the dean of American 
economic historians retired from Harvard this spring, 1 he 
was '"u>ted as follows: 

conic to have increasing doubts about our education 
s, particularly about lectures. Class discussion— very gtxxi. 
Ofl'it* airs— very good. Lectures? They are Middle Ages, they 
arc pre-Ciutcnbcrg. It's not an adult way. The adult way is for 
students to sit down on the appropriate part of their anatomy 
and study. But lectures? They sit there dreaming and the lecturer 
has to go into histrionics to wake them up. 

So much for lectures. The reason I hesitate to pass myself 
off as an expert is that I have to admit I have just as much 
trouble as most of you do in getting letters and drafts past 
my boss. What I send in gets chewed up by the full 
colonels and generals just like everyone else, and 1 cannot 
claim to have the inside word as to how Air Force writing 
always works. Because, of course, we always write for 
someone and t<> an occasion, and the question of audience 
in any writing or speaking is always paramount. 

On the other hand, our generation in the Air Force— 
those of us who are at about the 20-year point— has seen a 
great change in the Air Forces attitude to written 
communication of all kinds. We all remember back in the 
late fifties— Colonel Jack Tarr was Director of 



This article, which is condensed from a recent lecture to the 
students at the Air War College, reviews the basic u building 
hit >cks" nt writing the word, the sentence, the paragraph, und a 
utmmmi pattern nt exposition. These principles are important 
tnr KOK* cadets and teachers alike as background for Air 
I nice writing nl all v>rt.s. The article supports AS 300 Lesson 2. 
Cnlnnel I ippinentt. whose doctorate is in Fnglish. is a former 
Associate Professor at the Air Force Academy. 



Administration— when our correspondence procedures 
were overhauled and simplified. Among other changes, 
the Air Force threw out the Disposition Form and the 
letter format with five or six lines of wasted space in the 
heading which increased the likelihood of a two-page 
letter instead of just one. Even more recently, I think, we 
have seen the handwritten note emerge as one of the 
primary ways we communicate informally within our 
own offices. At the same time, back in the fifties, the Air 
Force really got behind the readability theories of 
Rudolph Flesch and others, and we had workshops in 
plain writing at every base and as a part of the curriculum 
at professional schools. The result is, I hope you will 
agree, that our colonels and generals, on the whole, write 
a good deal better than they did when we first came into 
the service. We are all pretty much on the same wave 
length now about keeping writing direct, simple, and to 
the point. Yet none of us can afford to be complacent in 
this matter. 

I realize that what I am going to talk about today is 
probably not going to change the basic writing habits of 
any of you, especially those who have had a lot of 
successful staff experience at high levels. But it is a good 
idea, from time to time, to review basic principles, which 
is what we are going to do, and along the way, we will 
have a look at why our writing becomes pompous and 
self-important. 

The first thing I would like to stress is that writing is an 
unnatural and artificial action for us all. As youngsters 
before we started school, most of us learned as much as 
we will ever need to know about speaking American 
English. Although in school we would learn new words 
and more complex ideas, we had already mastered the 
raw materials for effective verbal communication By 
contrast, writing is a skill we learned after we went to 
school, and we learned it most imperfectly and over a 
long period, .Swirting at about the same time that we 
learned to read. Unfortunately, though, writing rarely 



Reprinted from Al ROR RP 53-1, The Air Four R() TC Mutation Journal Vol. 18, 
No. 4. Spring 197ft. pp. 3-8. 
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becomes dK automatic act tor most of us that reading and 
speaking are. and tor most of us, writing is a chore for the 
i est ot out lives 

BK CONVERSATIONAL 



032. Discuss the conversational method of writing. 



For this reason, then, the best advice I can give 
anybody in writing is to "be conversational/ 1 If you 
would not say it. don't write it. If you know what you 
want to communicate and can dictate it to a good 
stenographer, so much the better. Many successful men 
and women use this technique. Unfortunately, the 
number of times in the Air Force that I have had even a 
competent typist at my disposal is few, and far less often 
have I had someone who could take dictation. Moreover, 
the ability to dictate efficiently is another skill which has 
to be learned. Most of us still need to put pencil to paper 
or man the typewriter ourselves on occasion to write out a 
drift. 

Hut when 1 say. be conversational, that does not mean 
that we can write everything we say. I remember as a 
young officer having difficulty with an NCO who could 
not write airmen performance reports, One day I sat 
down with him and said. "Okay, tell me about Joe"— or 
whoever it was we needed an APR for— and I took down 
w hut he had t( > say. poor grammar, slang, the whole bit, on 
the typewriter. When I read it back, it was super — it really 
told about Joe— but we never would have gotten it 
through Personnel. For there is a decorum to what we 
write which we don't always observe in speech, You may 
remember that President Eisenhower was criticized for 
incoherent press conferences. It is true that the transcripts 
of the press conferences were incoherent, but the 
conferences themselves were clear, because Ike was 
communicating verbally and speech does not always 
reduce coherently to the printed word. 

I he rule is, then. if you would not say it, don! write it, 
although as we have seen, the reverse is not true-don 't 
write everything you say. 

N( -w it w e make ( mr writing m< )re conversati< mal . what 
will it do torus.' Most important, it will helpwi h ihc tone 
nt what we write. There is a temptation for v\\ of us to 
sound self-important, and this vice is especially prevalent 
among senior officers. 1 once worked in a staff job where 
ilu-.e was a senior colonel who did nothing btu rewrite 
plain \ nglish into a more elevued style he thought more 
Miu.iMe for our general to sign his name to. He was lull of 
l.^lmniable phrases such as these. 

Slate ol the art 

( )rdcr ol magnitude 

S'aiiow Kind ol considerations 

Strategic landscape 

Nuclear pan<>pl\ 



Common denominator 

Abundantly clear 

Obtain a feel for 

Get the project off the ground 

(This list comes from a new Air Command and Staff 
College manual called Tongue and Quill*) Please avoid 
these phrases. They are simpler and more conversational 
ways to express all of these concepts, and the use of these 
phrases has become trite and tired. 

Similarly, stay away from self-important words. The 
following words, for instance, are all in the dictionary 
and their occasional use is not necessarily bad, but in the 
military they are all overused. ' , 
Try to avoid words in this list: 



interface 
parameters 
quantify 
spectrum 
optimize 
maximize 
prioritize 
finalize 



dichotomy 
aegis 
caveat 
quid pro quo 
inter alia 
obviate 
exacerbate 
hopefully 



vis-a-vis 
fiat (as a verb) 
per se 
facets 
rationale 
posture 
-wise 
viable 



Interface, parameters, and viable are all words from the 
sciences with legitimate meanings. To overuse them as 
metaphors in nonscientific writing becomes tedious. 
And/or, caveat, and fiat arc all legalisms. Avoid and/or 
especially; it rarely makes a meaningful distinction. 
Never use a foreign word or phrase to replace a plain 
English one. The colonel I told you about who rewrote 
our letters for the general was especially fond of inter alia, 
which means "among other things. 11 Before I met him, I 
had gotten along perfectly well without the phrase, and I 
don't plan ever to use it. Even etc. can often be omitted. I 
understand that dichotomy, exacerbate, and vis-a-vis are so 
often used by students at the Air War College that they 
now automatically raise a laugh. Enough said for 
dichotomy, exacerbate, and vis-a-vis. The final word on 
"-wise" constructions, such as career-wise or 
performance- wise— the list is infinite— was spoken by 
Shirley MacLaine in the old Jack Lemmon movie, The 
Apartment: somebody complained, and Shirley came 
back with "That's the way it crumbles cookie-wise! 1 * And 
finally, the current fad word is "hopefully/* Only people 
can hope, so that to say "the war will hopefully end this 
year" is not logical. Instead, try to say, "We hope the war 
will end this year/ 1 Writer Jean Stafford has a sign on her 
back door which reads: "The word hopefully must not be 
misi ,ed on these premises. Violators will be 
humiliated/' 1 

These, then, are all ways to sound self-important. Most 
of us don't use these words and phrases when we speak 
among ourselves, and there is no need to switch into a 
specially impressive vocabulary when we write. 

One reason. I think, that Lmcy words creep into our 
writing is that many of us self-consciously assume we 
have a limited vocabulary. May I assure you that I have 
never met an Air Force officer of our generation whose 
vocabulary was not completely adequate for the 
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communication jobs we do. I doubt that ::nyone in this 
room is ever at a loss tor words when he speaks, so it is my 
contention that it we use the same words in both writing 
and speaking, we will communicate more easily and more 
naturally. 

THESAURUS V DICTIONARY 

Because of this self -consciousness over a supposed 
limited vocabulary, many officers I know make use of a 
thesaurus when they write, but I would like to suggest that 
such use should be avoided. Part of the problem lies with 
Miss Klut/, the English teacher we all had in high school, 
who wanted us to "vary the diction." If we called it a 
book the first time around, then she wanted us to call it a 
volume the next time, and a tonic the third. But varying 
the diction in this way is actually a vice of style, "elegant 
variation," and the mature writer calls it a b<x)k for the 
first time and sticks to that word throughout. 

The other problem w ith the thesaurus is that it does not 
differentiate meaning. Some of the self-important words 
we have been looking at have very precise meanings in the 
sciences or law, but we tend to use them imprecisely in 
every-day usage. I personally very rarely turn to a 
thesaurus, and that is not because I have an especially 
large vocabulary. What I do turn to, repeatedly, is the list 
of synonyms in my Merrian- Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary. Instead of asking, "What is another word for 

?" to vary the diction, what we should be 

interested in is "Wha: is the difference between this word 
and others which have a similar meaning , . >,1 To take a 
series at random, what are the shades of meaning which 
differentiate precipitate, headlong, abrupt, impetuous, 
and sudden? When I go to a thesaurus, these words appear 
to have identical meanings, whereas if I check the 
synonyms in the dictionary, I sec the slight differences 
between the words which will make my writing precise. 
So try to break yourself of tin? thesaurus habit, and put the 
emphasis on thinking through carefully what you write. 
Check synonyms for the shades of differences between 
words, and always prefer the simple word to the complex 
if r will express your meaning as well. 

A good way to test your writing tor a self-important 
tone is to read it out loud or have someone read it to you 
or listen to it read on a tape recorder. Ask youself: "Does 
this sound like me? Would I say these words in normal 
conversation? Would I use these expressions?' 1 If the 
answer is "No," then rewrite. Remember that speaking is 
always (he natural way to communicate and writing is 
always unnatural. Do not emphasize these differences 
with impressive tone a, id diction, but play them down. 
Write as you speak. 



Exercises (titey. 

1. Discuss I tic ruli' fur * riling t <mu rsiitmnalh , 

2. Kvphiin thr "loin " of writing. 

X Disvuvs si lMmportant wnrds and use nf then). 
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4. Discuss (he hcncfits of using a dictionary rather Hum a 
thesaurus. 



033. Discuss (he organization of writing. 



The second thing I would like to talk about is 
organization, for that is really what good writing is all 
about. We might call writing organized speech, tor 
frankly the organization is far more important than 
quibbling over which word to use. Let us very briefly 
review what organization means in writing, starting with 
the sentence and the paragraph, and then remind 
ourselves how paragraphs go together to make a coherent 
statement. All of this should be by way of review for you. 
If it is not review, I suggest you get out your Guide for Air 
Force Writing, AFP I 3-2, and read it carefully. It is now 
in its third edition— 1973— and there is a copy in every 
Air Force office. It is a great book to refer your people to 
if they have trouble with writing, and to do that, you, 
yourself, ought to know what is inside. 

THE SENTENCE 

Let us start with the sentence. As you may know, 
English is not what the linguists call a synthetic language; 
that is, unlike German and Greek, English does not 
depend primarily on word endings or inflection to 
determine meaning. In the present tense of most English 
verbs, for instance, there are only two inflections: we say, 
"I work, you work, they work/ 1 but also "he works/ 1 with 
an .v. In the past tense, it is even simpler; we use "worked" 
for each person, "I worked, you worked, he worked. 1 * In 
Greek, there is a different ending or verb form for each 
person and for each tense. And the same holds true in 
these languages for all the other parts of speech, so that 
the whole language system is extremely complex and hard 
for nonnatives to learn. By contrast, English is relatively 
simple. It is not synthetic but analytic; that is, English 
depends on the order of words, not word endings, to 
express meaning. In English, there is a difference in 
meaning between ' John saw the dog 1 ' and "The dog saw 
John. 11 The same difference is expressed in Greek by 
word endings, and the arrangement of words is not 
important. 

SUBJECT, VERB, OBJECT 

The English sentence, then, is composed of three basic 
forms, subject, verb, and object. Because English is an 
analytic language, it is important for clarity to keep 
subject, verb, and object as close together in the sentence 
as possible. If you conscientiously follow this single rule 
in revising your sentences, I guarantee it will pay off in 
increased clarity and readability. A close relationship 
between subject and verb is more important than the 
relationship between verb and object, so try always to 
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avoid stating the subject and then introducing a phrase or 
clause Avoid a sentence like this one: "John, although hj 
was blinded h> the sun, saw the dog." The temptation is 
always tor the noun nearest the verb to cancel the real 
subject and to create possible verb agreement error. 
Instead, it you have modifiers— phrases or clauses which 
expand on your meaning— place them in the sentence, 
whenever possible, outside the central core of 
sub|eet/veih/object. Put them in front -"Although John 
was blinded by the sun, he saw the dog"- or put them out 
back - "John saw the dog, even though the sun wits in his 
eyes." When you revise, keep subject/verb/objeet close 
together, and your style will be tighter and clearer. The 
related rule is always check the agreement of subject and 
\erb in every sentence you write. 



Exercises (033): 

1. Discuss Hu* ilifl'm-iiU' between sjnlhetii' ami anal>lii* 
languages. 

2. Kxplain the proper order of a sentence. 

X Discuss the ditTcronce between passive and act he toice. 



PARAGRAPHS 



034. Explain good paragraph structure. 



PASSIVK VOICE 



1 he other aspect of sentence style we should consider 
is the question of passive voice, for it remains the chief 
vice of military writing and a genuine problem. Consider 
suhject/verh/ohject again. In the active voice— "John saw 
the dog"- the subject acts on the verb to the object. As we 
have seen, this is the normal, natural word order in 
Higlish. In the passive voice— "The dog was seen by 
John" the action of the verb refers back to the subject, 
and the actor is buried in a prepositional phrase. Or to 
put it another way, the normal English order is reversed, 
and we have object/verb/subject. Notice that the verb to 
be is always a part of the passive. Whenever you have the 
verb to be plus a verb form, suspect the passive. 

Now what is wrong with the passive, except that it 
violates normal word order 0 The problem is that the actor 
is hidden or not stated. 'The order was issued." Who 
issued the order .' We don't know, and if we are lucky, no 
one will ask. The passive voice deliberately adds 
ambiguity and confusion. It helps "dazzle em with your 
tout work." it sweeps the evidence under the carpet, and it 
is thus dishonest. I am not saying that the passive is not 
sometimes perfectly legitimate. Occasionally we have to 
use it; nothing else works. But far too often the thought is 
clearer and the sentence is easier to read if we rearrange it 
into the normal order of subject/verb/object. Sentence 
after sentence with the verb in the passive voice is almost 
impossible to read without getting a headache, and the 
constant effort to find the actor is very fatiguing. You 
sn«.;i teel like Wokott (iibbs when he wrote (in another 
context), "Backward run the sentences until reels the 
mind " So whenever possible, stick to the active voice. 

A linal word about sentences. The readability people 
sav we should write sentences no longer than about 
eighteen words.'' I hat is much shorter than the sentences 
most of us write. But it is about average for Time 
maga/ine. it is about average for the Reader's Divest. It is 
hard to write sentences of only eighteen words, but hard 
writing makes easy reading, 
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Let us go on and see how sentences are arranged into 
parag aphs. Good sentence structure is important, but 
good paragraph structure is even more important. If most 
of us write sentences that are too long, we also write 
paragraphs that are too short. Now 1 am not speaking 
about the fellow who opens a paragraph on page one and 
does not close it until he has finished on page nine— that s 
called "paragraph sprawl." Most of us, though, still 
remember that Miss Klutz was big on paragraphs, so we 
tend to open a new paragraph every two or three 
sentences, "every time there is a new thought," or some 
such rule. And of course the newspaper makes each 
sentence a new paragraph for easier reading in the 
column of newsprint. But the mature paragraph, the one 
we write for our bosses to sign their names to or those we 
put our own signature blocks under, should usually be 
four or five sentences long. It almost always takes at least 
that many sentences to set up a point and develop it 
coherently. 

Remember what model paragraph structure looks like? 
This is one case when sticking to the model is the best 
advice anyone can give you. The model paragraph starts 
with a topic sentence, the statement which advances your 
argument or exposition. Following the topic sentence are 
usually three, four, or maybe five, but rarely more than 
five, good solid supporting sentences. And finally the 
paragraph has a good sentence of conclusion and 
transition into the next paragraph. How tremendously 
satisfying this simple pattern is! 1 will go out on a limb 
and say that ninety-five percent of all good expository 
prose follows this pattern. There are other ways to 
structure the paragraph, but they belong to creative 
writing, not to the Air Force writing you and I do daily. 

Now the problem with paragraph structure is that most 
people do not speak in perfect paragraphs, and writing 
does not usually come out in paragraph form in the first 
draft. Paragraph form must frequently be im/xtscd on 
material. This process we call organization or structuring, 
and as I said earlier, structure is one difference between 
ordinary speech and writing. When you revise a draft, 
then, take a look at paragraph structure. If you have not 
consistently written model paragraphs, rearrange the 
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sentences .nnl add tuUliih >n;il material until you have a 
striK'iuii' I (etc is ilu- hen t ol the pioccss called writing. 
It is not just getting woids and ideas down tin paper- that 
is nisi the ! ii si step It is the organizing of these words anil 
ideas into sentences and the sentences into paragraphs. 
I h,it is the process we call writing. 

All right So\ou ha\e gotten sonic ideas on paper, and 
yon have toughed them into the form of sentences and 
paragraphs. Mow do ym arrange these paragraphs into a 
larger form.' I et us take a look at the most typical form 
expositors prose takes. Again, we are talking about eighty 
to ninets percent ot effective expository writing— writing 
which explains or persuades. First, the opening 
paragraph I Ins paragraph is often the most difficult to 
write, and when you start out to write something, I suggest 
that you noi begin with the opening paragraph. Too much 
writing gets bogged down at this point because frankly 
when most ot us start out to write, we do not know what 
we want to sa\ until we have said it! You can talk about 
outlining all vou like and il it helps you. fine; use it- 
hut I need to sit down and start writing, whatever comes 
into im head and in whatever order it comes. Only then 
do m\ ideas become clear. Alter I have written enough to 
sec wheie I am going, then I go back and write the 
opening paragraph 



Kxercises (0.V4): 

1. Disiuss Ihr Irtish tit ;i mmd para^rapti. 

2. Discuss the- fmulinn of urious m'UH-iuts in a paragraph. 
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(M5. Discuss I he organi/ation of a written paper. 



I he his! patamaph n| most expository prose is 
inverted lioin (he usual oidei I he topic sentence comes 
.it I he ciul "I ih«' p.uagt.iph instead ol .it the beginning, 
iiud we usualK ^all it the thesis or thesis sentence. The 
thesis sentence is the most succinct statement \ou can 
make ■ »l ex.u'th '.'.hat v * >n want to prove or get across. It 
sh«iiild be .is n,nro\\ ,is possible, not merely a general 
sub|ci i Nit i In- MiM'k'. sperilie point \our writing wants to 
di'iiir.nsti.ite I his sememe is extrenielx hard to write, 
ami \'»u tn,i\ not h .ihle in slate it fully until everything 
Kr w lmi>b'-d II i s h.it 1 1 l« i w t ue a g >od thesis sentence, 
hui luittl h nfin^ nhtki-s mw nadinu I he sentences which 
pitverd the thesis vnteiKi' should establish some rapport 
betwet i . 'ii .ind the "'.idei lax out the ground rules, as 
it it Ilu! 1 1 it vis M-nh th v ts .i ^.ill in d< > battle, it is 
v t mm \ « * i i 1 i 1 1 1 1 • it ut in .i |>t>siiiiiu \oii .ue prepared to 
detmd 




Then in the rest of your discussion, set forth the 
evidence, perhaps one major point to a paragraph, 
perhaps several paragraphs for each major point, each 
paragraph written in model paragraph style, each 
supporting of amplifying the thesis. Maybe you have three 
main points in the body of your argument, .^r two, or four, 
or five. If you have more than five points (and fewer are 
probably better), you should consider subdividing your 
argument, or look for ways to subordinate some points 
under more general headings. Finally, when the argument 
h;is been proven, you conclude. 

The conclusion, though, is not simply a restatement or 
summary of what has gone before. K should not merely 
repeat the thesis. If you have done your job properly in 
subjecting the thesis to a thorough process of support and 
demonstration, then the thesis shouki be somehow 
transformed. This is a magic process which is very hard to 
explain, and it is usually something you feel. The whole 
process arises from thinking hard and thinking clearly/ 1 If 
you have really thought through the implications of your 
thesis, at the conclusion the thesis can be expressed as a 
genuine new synthesis. So try to avoid a la/y mechanical 
summary. By the time the reader hits gotten to this point, 
he should be so convinced by your argument that his 
world is transformed and he doesn't ever see it the same 
again. This is the exciting thing about good expository 
writing. 

Now maybe writing seems like a kind of mechanical 
process to you, the way I have described it— mechanically 
putting subject/verb/object together, mechanically 
writing topic sentences and model paragraphs, 
mechanically writing a thesis and demonstrating it fully, 
mechanically writing a conclusion of genuine synthesis— 
but this is the process we call writing, and it is hard work. 
Hard writing makes easy reading. The best writing always 
exhibits this structure or one similar to it. It is possible to 
do it differently, but this is the easiest way. and most 
people use this structure. Look around you. Try 
analyzing, tor instance. James Reston's column in the 
,\ew York limes keeping this simple pattern in mind. 
Nine times out of ten this is the pattern Reston uses. Try 
analyzing a feature article in Time or Newsweek - 1 say a 
feature ... tide because straight news is written differently. 
Or look at an essay in Foreign Affam or Psychology today 
or even Motor Trend— most expository writing which 
really communicates is strictly organized. It may be 
conversational, but it has structure. 

We have been concerned largely with what to do, not 
what not to do. Here is one difference from Miss Klut/. 
who sp< nt most of her time saving things like. "Do not 
end a sentence with a preposition" or "Do not split 
infinitives." We say that she was p.eseripitve: she 
prescribed what not to do when she should have been 
helping us with what H)do. I think of my work with cadets 
at the Air f orce Academy as a kind of confidence 
course - to encourage them, and you to haw the 
confidence to think clearly, because then clear and 
correct writing invariably follows. Never force \ outsell to 
write. It you are not ready to wiite, il is because vou do 
not know enough about \oitr subject or have not thought 
through sufficient!) what y< u want to sav When \oii .ire 
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ready t<> write, the words come out easily and 
spontaneously. A hist draft often comes to me in the 
middle of the night, alter I have had a few hours sleep, 
especially it I have been reading or thinking about the 
topic beforehand. Dr. Johnson said, "A man can write 
anywhere, anytime, if he will"— and that is true— except 
there is another rule that goes along with that one: 
" I hinking always preceeds writing/' 

Now I am not saying that there was not some good in 
old Miss Klut/, and that the do's and don ts— what we 
call usage— are not important. Air Force writing is 
correct writing, and even if it is conversational, it keeps a 
dignified tone. Dignified, remember, but not self- 
important We are not allowed to write everyone's 
tavoriic four letter word in an Air Force letter, just as the 
Sew )\>rk ibnes does not print it, and I would not be 
allowed to say it from this platform. Chances are you have 
little ot no trouble with usage; the American Knglish you 
speak is probably correct enough for most Air Force 
purposes. Hut it your boss is a real stickler or if you want 
to settle the office argument, I recommend A Dictionary of 
() mtemi* n w\ American Usage by Bergen and Cornelia 
f va.is. I have used the book for years, and its sensible, 
unpietentious approach rarely fails me. Th< e is also a 
shon usage section in the (iuide for Air honv Writing. 
And for help with punctuation, all the rules are probably 
summarized in your desk dictionary. 

Finally, lei me leave you with this thought, which 
comes from a great British civil servant, Sir Ernest 
Ciowers: To lie Clear is Efficient; Not To Be Clear is 
Inefficient/ ! m going to paraphrase that in terms of the 



Air Force and say, To Be Clear is Professional; Not To 
Be Clear is Unprofessional. And remember that like the 
lecture, writing is also pre-Gutenberg. Think about it! 



Exercises (035): 

1. Kxpluin whut u thesis statement is. 

2. Discuss the conclusion of a paper. 



Notes 

'Alexander Gerchenkron, The New York limes. 19 June 1975, p. 

23. 

'Major H. A. Staley and Lt Col G. V. Zimmerman Jr., The Tongue 
and Qiiill: Communicating to Manage in Tomtwow's Air Force, Air 
Command and Staff College, 1975, p. 24. 

'Some of the words in this list are also found in Tongue and Quill, p. 
24. For a more complete list of self-important words, see Rudolph 
Hesch. The AHC of Style: A (iuide to Plain English (New York: Harper <& 
Row, 1964). 

^Quoted in The New York Times. 20 June 1975, p. 31. 

*'Sce Rudolph Flesch, The Art of Readable Writing (New York: 
Harper* Brothers, 1949), p. 116. 

'On the importance of clear thinking in the writing process, see 
Major James Conely, "A Little Thought Prevents Big Waste: Some 
Suggestions for Clear Writing Air Universitv Review. May-June 1 973. 

-Sir Ernest Gowers, The Complete Plain Words (London: Her 
Majesty s Stationery Office, 1954), p. 2. 
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SOME HINTS FOR EFFECTIVE WRITING 

He conversational; write as you speak. 
If you wouldn't say it, don't write it. 
Avoid self-importance. 

Break the thesaurus habit by checking synonyms in the dictionary. 

Always prefer the simple word to the complex, if it will express your meaning as well. 

Keep subject/verb/object as close together in a sentence as possible. 

Check the agi cement of every subject and its predicate of every pronoun and its antecedent. 

Avoid the passive voice. 

Try for an average of eighteen words per sentence. 

Write mature paragraphs using model paragraph structure. 

Avoid a lazy mechanical summary. 

Think before you write. 

Remember: Hard writing makes easy reading. 

I o be clear is efficient; 

Not to be clear is inefficient. 

To be clear is professional; 

Not to be clear is unprofessional. 
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USE THE RIGHT WORDS 



OF ALL the tools the writer uses to communicate with 
others, words are the most basic. Choose the right 
words to express a meaning; it is not complete until your 
reader has understood. Words are symbols of meaning, 
but unfortunately you can't be sure that the meaning you 
give to a word will be the same as the meaning your reader 
will receive, your choice of words can be an obstacle be- 
tween you and your reader, What can you do to prevent 
possible misunderstanding? The following guidance is 
helpful. 

Before you can become an effective writer or editor, 
you must know something about the language you use. 
You use language for two purposes: to think and to com- 
municate. First, you think in words: later you translate 
these thoughts into a different pattern of words for your 
reader. When you think with words, you think with words 
stored in your own head. When you communicate, you 
have to use words in somebody else's head. The words 
you use must have meaning for the reader. 

KXPER1ENCE AND MEANING 



036. Explain why effective communication is so 
difficult. 



Do words actually convey meaning? Many people 
believe that words transfer meaning in the same way that a 
truck transfers materiel. We load a truck with equipment, 
drive to our destination, and unload it. We unload exactly 
the same equipment that we originally put on the truck. 
Words, however, do not operate in this simple way. 
Words rarely transfer precisely the same meaning from 
communicator to receptor, from writer to reader. To fully 
understand why this is so. we must look at the way we 
learn words. 

A wokI doesn't enter the mind in isolation. It normally 
conies to us as a part of an experience of some kind. For 
example, its we are watching air maneuvers, we might 



exclaim, "Look at that B-52," In this experience, both the 
term "B-52" and the thing to which it refers, the actual 
aircraft, are present together. And as we experience more 
situations in wl ich the word and the thing to which it 
refers occur together, the two become associated with 
each other. 

This is the point where we have difficulty in 
communicating word meanings. Since two persons 
seldom go through the same set of experiences, the 
meaning in your mind seldom coincides exactly with the 
meaning in another's mind. For example, the average 
citizen may not know that a B-52 is an aircraft. 

Words don't really "transfer" meaning at all. Words, 
both spoken and written, are merely stimuli that the 
communicator sets forth. As stimuli they arouse a 
response of some kind in the nervous system of the 
receptor s past experience with the words and the things 
to which they refer. In other words, his or her experience 
gives the words their meaning. 

One of the greatest single barriers to effective 
communication is the lack of a common core of 
experience between writer and reader or speaker and 
listener. Communication is more difficult when people 
have not had similar physical, mental, or emotional 
experiences. This means that before your words can 
communicate meaning, the reader must have had some 
experience with the objects or concepts to which those 
words refer. Your language must be within the reader's 
scope of experience. 

How can you be sure a reader will understand the 
meaning of a word that you want to use? Unfortunately, 
you have no w of knowing for sure. But there are 
several things you can do to clarify your meaning. 



Exercises (036): 

1. Why is (he use of precise words so important yet so difficult? 

2. Explain the problems that must be overcome when 
communicating. 



Reprinted from AFP I 3-2. Guide for Air Force i'Www/j. Washington, DC: Department 
of the Air Force, I November 1973, pp. 45-57. 
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Figures.). Abstraction ladder 
AVOID ABSTRACT WORDS 



037. (iivc examples of types of words to be avoided 
and explain why. 



Since many words in the English language have several 
meanings, the reader defines a word according to his or 
her own experience. Consequently, even though you 
define your terms, you can't force the reader to use your 
definition; he or she is quite likely to use his or her own 
definition. But you can narrow and control the image 
produced in the mind of the reader by using concrete, 
specific words as often as possible. 

Concrete words refer to objects of immediate human 
experience for a large number of individuals. Abstract 
words, on the other hand, stand for ideas so far removed 
from direct experience that we cannot form a precise 
mental image of those ideas; they do not represent objects 
which the reader can see, hear, touch, taste, or smell. 

Some language experts describe words in terms of an 
abstraction ladder. The lower rungs of the lade'er 
represent the concrete terms for which the reader can 
readily identify the reference. As you go up the ladder, 
each word becomes more abstract than the one below it. 
At the sane time the reference becomes more vague and 
therefore open to debate. For example: The term weapon 
system has a very broad meaning in the Air Force, 
including hardware, people, and services. The 
accompanying illustration shows how the hardware 
aspect of this term is broken down on the abstraction 
ladder (fig. *-|). 

Abstract words arc necessary and useful. They are 
convenient symbols that summarize vast areas of 
experience. Hut although abstractions are convenient, 
the;, often lead i.> misunderstanding because they are not 
likely to evoke in your reader's mind the same experience 
items thai you imend. I he reader has no way of knowing 
what specific experiences are ii eluded in your 
abstraction. 
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Sometimes we use abstract terms, such as "proper 
measures" and "corrective action," that often fail to 
convey the writer's intent. You may write that "the 
solution to low morale and poor discipline lus in good 
leadership" and you and your reader may be caught up in 
a ~osy glow. But until you point out some specific human 
experiences meant by "low morale" and "poor 
discipline" and some concrete behavior meant by "good 
leadership," neither you nor your reader can aetinlly 
tackle the problem. 

You should tie abstracts to specific experiences will) 
examples and illustrations. Better still, reduce or lower 
your level of abstraction by using concrete, specific words 
as much as possible. Abstract words increase reading 
difficulty; concrete words improve readability. 

AVOID WASTEFUL WORDS 

Words or phrases may be simple or complex. Simple 
words or phrases communicate immediately; complex 
ones may obscure the meaning or confuse your writing, 
and add to the time and effort required in reading. Words 
or phrases may also be labeled as trite or fresh. They 
become trite because they have been so overworked that 
they have become stale; fresh ones, although in ordinary 
use, attract your reader because of their simplicity. Trite 
words and phrases go with indirect, third-person writing. 
It is hard to have one without the other. If you write in a 
direct style, you are more likely to avoid trite expressions; 
but if you write indirectly, these wasteful words probably 
fill your work. 

Traditionally, military writers have used a very 
difficult style of writing. Trite, wasteful words and 
phrases loaded it down, and overuse of the third person 
and the indirect approach prevailed. Frequently, writing 
that did not conform to that pattern was rejected because 
it seemed to lack the proper dignity. Military writers had 
the idea that this was the way they were expected to write. 
Their need to conform caused them to pick up these bad 
habits, use them, and pass them to the people who 
followed. 

We have progressed somewhat toward more efficient 
communication during the last few years, but we are still 
plagued with some bad habits which may be difficult to 
heak. But we can break them if we consciously use fresh, 
simple words in everything we write. Look at these 
examples of wasteful wordj: 



INSTEAD or THIS TRY THIS 

Afford an opportunity Allow 

Are desirous uf Want to 

hxperience has indicated that (Usually dcaiit * • 

Gained from the following source from 

In a manner similar to Like 

In compliance with orders of a 

commander (Usually deadhead)' 

In accordance with instructions from . . . (Usually deadhead)* 
It is recommended that consideration 

Ix? given to We recommend thai 

you consider 

Is respuh,ihle for selecting Selects 

In a situation in which When 

Make, provis»ons for Provides for 




( h\ ho. own initiative 0 Jsually deadhead)* 

I akcs appropriate Jt»nisurr..s . . Acts; ciocs 

I he fullest possible i'xtciil rhv itw*l 

I Ins headquarters is cognisant of • Wcknov. 
With due regard for For 

1 A iiCitrlht'aJ is .» uk'Ica nurd 

Many examples like these can be found in 
Government writing. For example, a weather manual 

reads: 

Weather is always present and. to a varying degree, is a 
toniinuing factor in the conduct of any military action. Its 
effects are so numerous and widely varied that they can be 
poperly evaluated only when treated within their relationship 
t<» all other factors contributing to the manner of conducting 
swufic operations. This becomes particularly manifest in the 
application of weather forecasts to planned or contemplated 
operations. Any opcravion, therefore, the conduct of which 
might he affected by weather conditions, demands a proper 
consideration ol a reliable forecast to cover the action and 
appropriate adjustments in plans necessitated by the weather 
foucast if effective conduct is to be assured. 

Have you had enough of this kind of writing? So have a 
lot of other people. 

The following rewrite of the one above makes one 
point: More readers would have understood the main 
idea more quickly— and more easily— if the writer had 
simply said: 

When you plan a military operation, consult a weather 
forecast 

II the writer of the original paragraph had thought 
through the material, he or she might have been able to 
write more clearly. There's no use even trying to write if 
your ideas aren't clear. A general once wrote across the 
top of a staff study report the word: "Rethink/' What he 
meant was: rethink, rewrite, and resubmit. 

Direct, concise writing takes less time than using the 
timeworn phrases and constructions you have just read, 
and it makes your finished product communicate with 
vitality and freshness. 

Direct, concise writing appeals to readers much more 
than that which is full of trite expressions, spacefilling 
phrases, and mechanical repetition of ideas. Look at this 
sentence. 

Ii is Ml that in the future, airmen, during their baMC training 
period, snould have indoctrination lectures on all the technical 
and nontechnical schools in the Air horcc. 

Now change it: cut out the trite lead-in and other 
wasteful words: 

Dining kisic training, airmen should have indoctrination 
U\ tines on all \ir I'orce Schools. 

In almost all instances, you can cut out such lead-ins, and 
no one can deny the improved results. And in this 
example we have further improved it by eliminating other 
unnecessary words. Hut if you can't cut the lead-ins 
completely, or if you feel you ne .1 some qualifying 
statement, look at this example: 



// is amsidered prohibit thai an officer will find promotions 
coming faster if he or she attends service schools rather than 
ignoring the opportunities. 

Then change it to read like this; 

Promotions probably will be faster for the officer if he or she 
attends service schools. 

Notice that the second is much more direct than the 
first. Train yourself to write this way, and chances are that 
you will note a marked improvement in interest and 
readability. 

AVOID DEADHEADS 

In railroading, a deadhead is a passenger who occupies 
a seat but pays no fare, who takes up space in the train and 
gives nothing in return. Similarly, a deadhead word takes 
up space in the sentence and blunts the meaning f the 
other words. In the following sentence, the italicized 
words are deadheads: 

The adverse effect of the personnel "hump" situation 
concerninx the twitter of morale was considered. 

You can tell that words are deadheads if no meaning is 
lost when they are left out: 

We considered the adverse effect of the personnel "hump" on 
morale. 

One of the most common deadheads is the word 
"condition" in descriptions of weather— as in these 
examples: 

Bad weather conditions prevented our takeoff. 

G<xxl weather conditions prevailed throughout the flight. 

Here is an example filled with deadheads: 

In the case of the habitual offender, there is nothing to do but 
remove him or her from the service. Needless to say, he or she is 
wluit might he termed ineffectual as an officer. 

Note the change: 

Remove the habitual offender from the service. He or she is 
not an effective officer. 

Certain words or phrases are usually deadheads: 
Appropriate action. Appropriate is a deadhead in the 
following sentence. Take appropriate action to move your 
unit to the new area. It means the same if you say take 
action, but this whole phrase is a deadhead and the 
sentence is better without it: Move your unit to the new 
area. 

Take steps. Telling someone to "take steps" to do 
something means literally that he or she should only 
prepare to do it. If you intend that the reader prepare to 
do something but not actually do it until you give further 
instructions, say so. If you want the reader to do the ching : 
tell him to do it and omit reference to the steps. 

In case. In the rase rj/'and in the matter of are usually 
deadheads. In the case of ( aptain Hun s accident, a refxm 
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will be made to the safety officer. Hotter, but passive: 
' upturn Hun s an idem will he re/*>rted to the safety officer. 
Still better, because it is in the active voice: Re/x>rt 
Captain Hun 's accident to the safety officer. 

There are many other empty phrases that you can omit 
without the slightest loss, such as: wish to take this 
op/yortunitw wish to state, and for the information and 
guidance of all concerned. The following examples show 
how to improve writing by cutting out the deadheads: 

/ wish u> take this t>pf*>moiii\ to express m\ appreciation fot 
\*inr a ssi stance Hcttcr thank for your hip. 

I wish to state ihut in ms opinion the runwav is not sufficiently 
l**n\i U •/ atr< tuft <>t this type Hcttcr / believe the runway is too short 
inrai 141 

AVOID SMOTHERED VERBS 

I oeomniuni' ate, \<>u must communicate thoughts and 
relationships between thoughts. A verb is a relation- 
showing word. A smothered verb, then, is one that is not 
allowed to show a relationship. 

I .et s briefly review the kinds of verbs. By definition, a 
verb expresses action. It also may indicate a state, a 
feeling, or simply existence. In the following sentences, 
the italicized words are verbs: 

Ma|«»r A betame squadron commander and liked the new 
assignment 

He asked me to write a letter that might help him to 
understand what the problems were and how to recognize them. 

Most of the italicized verbs in the foregoing sentences 
express action. Became, however, specifies a state; liked, a 
feeling; were, existence. The combinations starting with 
to are infinitives. For our purpose, just remember that an 
infinitive is a useful form of verb. 

A verb is smothered when it is buried inside another 
• ord. Some of the smothered verbs are italicized in the 
following sentence: 

It has been pointed out that, in the Air force, careful initial 
selrt turn and t lassit'uaiion arc important pnnedures in eliminating 
potentially maladiustcd personnel 

Faeh of the italicized verbs, because it is buried in 
another word, has lost its power to state a clear 
relationship. You can restore the power of the verb by 
linking a thought to it. 

The first smothered verb in the sentence quoted above 
is select, buried in selection. It prompts this question: 
Who selects what / To answers that question creates this 
thought. The Air Force selects people to eome into the 
Air Force. 

I ho next smothered verb is classify buried in 
i lassiftcation. Who classifies what? The answer should go 
something like this: The Air Force classifies people 
already in the Air Force. 

The next smothered verb is proceed hidden in 
procedure. Who proceeds? What proceed*? The best 
answer is Selection proceeds and classification proceeds, 
However, that doesn't make sense, and you can see that 



procedures is a deadhead. Prove that point by writing the 
original sentence without it. 

One more smothered verb remains- eliminate in 
eliminating. Who eliminates what? The Air Force 
discharges people who may turn out to be maladjusted. 

What we have done so far with the questions and 
answers should have stirred up your thinking. As you 
answered the questions, you linked thoughts and 
relationships. So you now express the thought patterns 
your answers provided this way: 

If the Air Force selects and classifies personnel careful 1 it 
will have few maladjusted people. 

Step by step, testing tor smothered verbs may seem 
tedious; however, in actual practice it is faster and 
simpler than you might think: just frame questions and 
then answer them. 

AVOID UNFAMILIAR WORDS 

An extensive vocabulary is a fine asset. It enables you 
to grasp quickly the thoughts tossed at you, but it may not 
help you to put your ideas across to someone \ ith a 
snru er or different stock of words. The most important 
rule to remember about words is this: fiase your writing on 
the vocabulary of your readers. A word may be precisely 
correct and still be undesirable if your audience finds it 
hard to read. When the reader encounters an unfamiliar 
word, communication stops while he or she backs up for 
another l<x>k. When this happens often, reading is hard 
and slow. 

Use words that are short, easy, and common; avoid 
words that may stop the reader. These words found in 
current directives are typical stoppers that add to the 
reader's difficulty in getting the message: 

disseminate implement 
commensurate promulgate 
utilization feasible 

Using words of one or two syllables is not the whole 
answer; sometimes even these are not common words. 
Even though all the words are short, many readers do not 
get the meaning of the statement. 

The id is never quiet. 

Also avoid technical words if your reader does not 
have a technical background. At times technical words 
are necessary. They arc shortcuts to communicate >n when 
both yi u and your reader are specialists in the same area. 
But these words become blocks to understanding when 
you are writing to someone outside your specialty. For 
example, many readers would not know* that you were 
describing a vacuum tube if you wrote: 

A tnode consists of a plate, a prid. and a cathode. 

Similarly, avoid using Air Force, military, 
government, or professional jargon if your reader may not 
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tuultM staiul u Alsn a\oid using foreign words or phrases 
ih.u .lie imi vu'iiiiioiiK known and understood. 

AVOID I'NNM KSSARY 
TKl HNICAK NIC K I IKS 

Dim*' ijse line distinctions in words when they are not 
iuvcU-1 Winers otten spend time quibbling about 
technical niceties that have no real meaning lor the 
reader. One writer started out to explain what he 
considered to be the essential difference between a 
iommanda and a military manager. At the latest report, 
lie has been on ihe project a year and has succeeded in 
satisfying nobody 

We have looked at some of the things that we should 
avoid in writing, now. |et\ look at somethings we should 
do to write clearly, simply, and directly. 



Kxmises ii)M): 

t. Discuss the problems experienced n> those who use abstract 
words. 

2. K*.\platn the impact of wasteful words on communication. 

V What arc deadhead words, and wh> should their use be 

avoided? 

4. What is a smothered >erh, and how docs it affect 
emmr 'to cat inn ' 

5. Whs should unfamiliar words and unncce^surs technical 
niceties lie avoided? 
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(M8. F.xpluin how to write more effectively, 



Your reader wants to know: What does this mean to 
me' He or she should get the answer quickly, and must 
feel that this information relates to his or her own needs 
and problems. 

You give this impression if you write directly to the 
reader. Such words as you, and we help to establish a 
personal link between you and your reader. 

I'sinj: the personal approach also leads to greater 
riant v and accuracy. It you are writing directions to a 
line mechanic and say, "The ignition switch should be 
positioned to Oi l before any work is performed on the 
ignition system/' the mechanic may think that someone 



else will do the task. But if you say, "Before you do any 
work on the ignition system, be sure that the ignition 
switch is OH / 1 the reader knows unmistakably that he or 
she is responsible. 

However, overuse of personal pronouns can hurt your 
writing. Don't apply them too liberally in sentences 
which then convey ridiculous impressions. l ; or example, 
note how the writer in the following sentence overworked 
the personal pronoun your 

Before starting your engine, chet <% ww battery switches ON, 
your main I mi swiieh ON, your ignition switch OH*. . . . 

The engine, the battery switches, the mainline switch, 
and the ignition switch, of course, do not belong to 
"you." Instead the sentence should read: 

licforc you start the aircraft engine, chwk the battery 
switches ON, the mainline switch ON, the ignition switch OFF, 
etc. 

USL PLAIN TALK 

If your writing is vague, general, or too scholarly, your 
reader is likely to ask "Who's this guy writing for, 
anyway? Me? Seems mere like he's trying to impress 
somebody/' or "It's a lot of reading, but I don't get it." 

Remember this: '/ doesn't matter how well you know 
your subject or how thoroughly you investigate it> if yvur 
reader does not get the meaning, you have wasted all your 
efforts. The reader has no way of knowing what you know 
or how well you know it unless you transmit your facts so 
that he or she can grasp them, 

Talk directly to the reader. Bring him into the 
discussion. Use active verbs of motion and concrete 
words the reader knows. Use the personal pronouns "we" 
and "you," but with discretion. Make the reader a part of 
what you are writing just as though you were both in a 
room and you were describing a piece of equipment or 
explaining a technique. Explain facts and procedures in 
terms the reader can understand. Use specific instances 
and simple presentations of steps, and have him or her 
seemingly participate in whatever is happening on the 
printed page. An appealing style lends itself readily to 
interest-catching devices and a direct approach to the 
reader. A lively, readable style is an arrangement of 
words, sentences, and paragraphs into an overall 
composition that is appealing informative, direct, and 
clear at first reading. 



Exercises (038): 

1. Exr 1 * i.annl by plain talk In writing, and ways to 
ir vjk* we use plain talk sshen writing. 

2. Why should personal pronouns Ik* used when writing? 
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Checklist 

IUVK YOU USED THE RIGHT WORDS? 

Have you 

I Usui concrete, specific wcJs instead ol abstract 
lint's' 

?. Used simple words and phrases rather than 

complex ones* 
1 Used rrcsh words and phrases rather than trite 

overworked ones' 
4 Cut all deadheads and other wasteful words? 



5. Avoided smothered verbs? 

6. Avoided using words that might be unfamiliar to 
your reader? 

7. Avoided unnecessary technical niceties? 

8. Written personally to the reader 0 

9. Used plain talk? 
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SENTENCE CONTROL: SOLVING AN OLD PROBLEM 



by 



Paul Richards 
Writing Consultant to Industry 



THh BLUNT note at the top of the report told a 
familiar story. 
"The next person who writes a report this wordy can 
type it himself, read it to himself, and take it with him 
when he looks for a new job." 

The department head was fed up with reports whose 
meaning was buried in pages of word silt. 

When the author came to me for help, the source of his 
problem was obvious. The sentences in his report 
averaged 26 words. In this, they weren't t<x) unusual. 

As an industrial writing consultant, I find that most 
business writers who flounder on paper do so by first 
losing control of their sentences. Reports and memos I 
see typically turn up sentence averages of 24 to 26 words; 
many average near 30. And the more profound the 
authors want to appear, the longer their sentences. 

Most business writers don't realize that good 
professional writing averages roughly 17 to 20 words a 
sentence. That's t;ue of Newsweek. Time, and The Wall 
Street Journal, as well its the works of writers like 
Michener, Steinbeck, and I \Miiingway. 

L. countering the mist .en belief that wordiness 
equals wisdom, I've found that students improve quickly 
h\ keeping four rather simple guidelines in mind. 



OJM. K\ plain how to control your sentences. 



But ideas and thoughts have no dimension, and that's 
where the trouble starts. Writers are tempted to include 
too many parts of an idea in one sentence. Such sentences 
often become freight trains, carrying an overload of 
implications and qualifiers, frequently shunting off on 
side-tracks or advancing to their destination only very 
slowly, As a result, they can hardly be read— let alone 
understood. 

To express clearly their ideas, writers should divide 
them into individual parts. This doesn't mean pulverizing 
them so finely their whole outline disappears. It means 
looking for logical dividing lines, then fitting the parts 
together in progressive, faster-moving sentences. 

For example, this 58-word sentence— taken from a 
company memo to employees about their stock plan- 
holds every scrap of information the author felt was 
needed, but even a doctorate student would have to labor 
to understand it. 



All these comments concerning the federal income tax 
treatment are based on present statutes, and it should be 
understood that in the future statutory modifications may be 
made, either in the laws themselves or in their respective 
mtci relations, which will modify that tax treatment or the 
requirements needed In be in compliance with the applicable 
statutes. 



Divide 'Ins blockbuster into smaller bits, and l<x>k what 
happens. 



I KM) TOWARD SHORTER SENTENCES 

I roni childhood, most of us arc taught to capture at 
least one complete idea - or thought— in each sentence. 



these comments about the federal income tax treatment are 
based on the present law. But the law could change or be 
interpreter] differently in the future. If that happens, your tax 
treatment or the requirements to satisfy the law will likely 
change too 
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Ihese three simpler sentences -averaging 14 words 
each -make the idea much easier to grasp. And in 15 
fewer words. 

Why does dividing and shortening help? Mainly 
because most ideas aren't simple and short; they are often 
quite complex with many dimensions. This is especially 
true of our own ideas, since we formed and developed 
them and thus have special thoughts about what they 
reveal. So when we try to explain them in writing, weVe 
often tempted to convey their every facet at once, to 
forestall the reader's misunderstanding them. 

But our reader begins by knowing little or nothing 
about our ideas, so we have to build carefully his or her 
understanding. If we try to push the reader from zero to 
full enlightenment in one sentence, we rarely succeed. 
The clarity we're striving for often gets lost in a cloud of 
commas, clauses, and conjunctions. 

Here's another example where the author started with 
a large idea, didn't break it down, and built a run n ly 
sentence. If he'd thought to divide his 53-word monster, 
it could have been tamed into a much clearer series of 
shorter sentences. 

The subject is employee benefit plans: 

Plan participants may obtain additional copies of the following 
summary annual report tor a reasonable charge, or inspect 
without charge the latest full annual report or any parts of the 
report, including a list of any assets held for investment and a 
list of transactions involving more than 3 percent of plan assets. 

Now let's look at die edited version: 

h>r a small charge, plan members can get copies of this 
summary report from the benefits office or the administrator. Or 
they can inspect the full report free at the benefits office. The 
full report lists assets held for investing, and transactions 
involving more than 3 percent of plan assets. 

Note the edited version uses fewer words than the 
original yet delivers more information, and does so in a 
tone that could offend no ones intelligence. 

KEEP VOI R SKNTENCES IN THE 
17 TO 20 AVERAGE WORD RANGE 

Wait before you brand this guideline as too 
mechanical or simplistic. It works, and it passes the most 
rigorous intellectual test. No information is so complex 
or abstruse that it can't be clearly conveyed in sentences 
averaging around this range. 

For insight on this, analyze the work of good 
professional writers—especially those popular with a 
wide audience. You'll find the most successful among 
them adhere to this tec hnique. Of course, they don't do it 
by counting words but .ather through experience or 
innate story-telling skill. 

If you tool this will lead you into i t4 See Dick run" sort 
of simplicity, look at this passage from Henderson the 
Rain King by the Nobel Prize-winning novelist Sual 
Bellow. It starts off with an 83-word sentence, but the 
subsequent four sentences bring the overall sentence 
average down to 21 words. 



Wc were seated face to face on a pair of low stools within the 
thatched hut, which gave the effect of a big sewing basket, and 
everything that had happened to me— the long trek, hearing 
zebras at night, the sun moving up and down like a musical note, 
the rolor of Africa, and the cattle and the mourners, and the 
yellow cistern wa'er and the frogs, had worked so on my mind 
and feelings that everything was balanced very delicately inside. 
Not to say precariously 

"Prince/* 1 said, "what's coming off hereT 

'When stranger guest comes we always make acquaintance by 
wrestle. Invariable. " 

The next five sentences lower the average further: 

"That seems like quite a rule " 1 said, very hesitant. "Well, 1 
wonder, can't you waive it once, or wait a while, as 1 am 
completely tuckered out?" 

"Oh, no," he said. "New arrival got to wrestle. Always." 

With that, the ten-sentence average is down to 15 
words. The first sentence is a well-written long sentence, 
using simple, concrete words. Then the length pattern of 
the subsequent sentences, 4—7—10—1 — 10—18—4— 
5—1, quickly brings the writing back into the easy 
reading range. 

But that's fiction, you might say. It makes no 
difference; the rule applies equally to both fiction and 
nonaction. Good writing of any kind establishes close 
idea contact with readers— and that's best done if they 
can readily understand you. 

Consider the wartime speeches of Winston Churchill 
They were meant to inform, to persuade, to motivate- 
exactly the aims of most business writing. Studying them 
reveals that many of Churchill's most compelling and 
memorable sentences were under 20 words long. 

Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so 
many to so few 1 17|. 

Give us the tools and we will finish the job ( t()|. 

We shall fight on the beaches [6|: we shall fight on the landing 
grounds |7|; we shall fight in the fields and in the streets 1 10]; 
we shall fight in the hills |o|. We shall never surrender |4|. 

The stationery Churchill reserved for urgent orders 
contained the tet se headline: "Action today." What if this 
had been written: tl lt is recommended that 
implementation of the instructions contained in this 
document be commenced and, if possible, completed 
before the conclusion of the current business day/ 1 
Would that have been more impressive? More urgent? 
Clearer? Hardly. 

Unpracticcd writers persist in the notion that length 
equals depth. But skilled professionals know that readers 
get exhausted wading through lengthy syntax; they're 
neither impressed nor motivated, they're just fatigued. 

VARY YOUR SENTENCE LENGTHS 

Keep in mind that the 1 7-to-20 rule deals with average 
sentence length, not the length of each individual 
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seni'.Mice. Vuiir sentences can, and should, vary greatly in 
length so long as they tall in the readable range, tm the 
average. 

Clarity docs not rule out well-written long sentences, 
hmest Hemingway was considered a powerful "short 
sentence" writer. Yet two facing pages in For Whom the 
Hell h>ll\ contain sentences of I. , 74, 67, and 60 words 
Despite these, the average lengtn of all sentences on those 
two pages is 21 words. 

To achieve that, Hemingway mixed sentences of 
differing lengths, framing several under ten words and 
some its short as one or two. You should do the same. 
This practice automatically gives writing variety - a key to 
catching and keeping reader interest. Make no mistake, it 
doesn't prop up weak content. But it does infuse strong 
content with vitality, the essence of good writing. 

Unvarying sentence length (as when all sentences fall 
in the l7-to-2() word band) steals power from even good 
material by building up an annoying sing-song cadence 
that calls attention to itself and away from your message. 

This report from a business traveler holds valuable 
information, but it just lies there. (To get the full effect, 
read it at your normal reading speed.) 

In Phoenix 1 visual several nutlets tor our industrial line. These 
msiis were arranged by nur local area sales representative. He 
had explained various areas where each needed merchandising 
help At the first. I detailed our new volume discount program. 
Ihe sides manager was interested hut expressed several key 
douhts He muI his business was composed mostly of small 
huvers. 1 heir individual purchase- were too small to generate 
much discount He asked it he could consolidate account 
purchases into groups. I told him this wasn't currently part of the 
plan But I said I'd check with you lor an answer. 

Simple, clear, and direct, but also choppy, dull, and 
uninspiring. Imagine it going on for another two or three 
pages Hut vary the sentence lengths, and it comes to lite. 

In Phoenix I visited several outlets tor our industrial line. Our 
local area Mies rep had arranged the visits and explained what 
merchandising help each dealer needed. At the first. 1 detailed 
our new volume discount program to the sales manager who was 
interested hut had several key douhts. Most importap* I - said 
his customers were primarily small buyers whose individual 
purchases couldn't get. crate much discount. He asked if he 
could consolidate account purchases into groups, even ihough 
that's not part ot the present plan 1 said I'd check with you for 
an answer 

I his sentence pattern of 10— 17— 22 — 17—19 — 9 
averages 15.3. delivers the message in six fewer words, 
and. above all. starts speaking with force. 

(1 obviously engineered the word count in the first 
memo to make the contrast clear. But the point is equally 
valid in less flagrant eases.) 



Exercises (039): 

1. Diseitss , i> ""Hscms why short, cone I si 1 sentences are more 
effective. 

2. Kxplain the effect that long sentences have on renders, 



J. Discuss the dangers of not varying the length of >our 
sentences, 

4, Kxplain ho* sentence length affects reader interest, 



040* Discuss punctuation as an integral part of 
effective sentences. 



INCREASE THE VARIETY OF YOUR 
PUNCTUATION 

Of all the declarative writing tools, the most 
overlooked— and awkwardly used—is punctuation. This 
probably stems from the baseless belief that punctuation 
is governed by inflexible rules that only trained 
grammarians understand. Many writers feel it's safer to 
use minimum punctuation than risk breaking a rule. 

What a waste! Punctuation needn't be complicated or 
awesome. Writers with even a basic feel for the liveliness 
of language can easily learn to punctuate with a sure 
hand. And doinp so adds a dimension of vitality to 
writing that can be gained no other way. Good 
punctuation imbues an unvarying flow of written words 
with the vigor and urgency of spoken language. It yields 
freshness; it gives pace and tone; it makes written ideas 
more compelling to readers. 

Most significant: Good punctuation enhances the 
clarity of even the longest sentences. 

In developing this touch, take heart from knowing that 
writers like Shakespeare, MiUon, and Shelley had no 
consistent pattern of punctuating. Poet t. E. Cummings 
even eliminated capital letters. Lincoln changed 
punctuation between drafts of the Gettysburg Address 
(even after he'd given it), obviously seeking the right 
effect, not the right "rule," 

So if you differ from the purist in some usage, who 
cares? The resulting vigor of your writing will moi'c than 
offset the small (and largely imagined) risk you take. 

A little classifying may help in your use of 
punctuation. These classes are not absolute or even 
complete, but they're a good memory guide. 

Timing and pace. These are the main tasks of the 
period, semicolon, and comma. Think of them in a 
musical sense. 

A period equals a full rest (between sentences): 
Tomorrow is Saturday. I thought it would never get here. 

A semicolon equals a half rest (between independent 
clauses): Smoking is not a virtue; it's a very expensive 
vice. 

A comma equals a quarter rest (any time you need 
one): All things considered, we should postpone our 
decision on the building. 

To use thenc well, learn to appreciate the value of pace 
and timing in writing. With a liule effort, you can quickly 
develop an adequate sense of where pauses should occur 
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and hi»u long (hey should be. Then, just use the right 
marks in get them. II thai sounds rather subjective, it's 
intended to Writers invented punctuation so they could 
enliven their writing with the varied movement and flow 
thev wanted; and that's still your best guide to using it. 

hmpltusis. Where word alignment alone can't 
adequately turn your volume up or down, punctuation 

can. 

I !se an exclamation point for loudest volume (but only 
after a short declarative sentence); This must never 
happen again! 

\ mphasi/e important words within a sentence by 
underlining: He has been bankrupt four times. 

Draw attention to an important aspect of a larger idea 
you're expressing by isolating it with dashes: The third 
objective of this program — and by far the most 
important— is to reduce attrition. 

I he colon serves a similar purpose, in two uses. 

f irst, to introduce a list: The subjects of the three 
operator seminars will be: job safety, product quality, and 
labor turnover. 

Second, as an emphasizing link between an important 
point and an introductory statement that precedes it: 
Most important: We must guarantee on-time delivery. 

Parentheses turn the volume down on a l i iv )Ught that 
departs from your main message. They tell your reader 
that this information isn't really essential, but it may be 
useful This new model calculator (the fourth we've 
introduced this sear) can perform more functions than 
any other in its si/e and price range. 

Tom*. Two punctuation marks can affect this— the 
question maik and quotation marks. 

Questions can often add a friendly, human tone to 
your writing. For example, in these sentences, contrast 



the chill of the first with the warmth of the second: If 
we're to process the claim you recently submitted, you 
have to send us more information. Can you help us 
process your current claim by providing some additional 
information? 

Questions are also useful transition devices. For 
example: We've set an ambitious production goal for next 
year. How do we reach it? By hiring qualified people and 
training them well. 

Quotation marks not only set off direct quotes; they 
can also denote words or phrases used in a special sense: 
The draft of my manuscript was returned by our attorneys 
with several "corrections." 

Punctuation used well (which includes not using it to 
the point it becomes conspicuous) can vitalize your 
writing while keeping your sentences from running out of 
control. 

By keeping these four guidelines in mind as you 
develop your reports, letters, and memos, you'll reap an 
important benefit— easier readability. Readable 
sentences (an endangered species in much business and 
government writing today) are also apt to be clearer. And 
clarity yields good communication! 



Exercises (040): 

1, F.*plain the average writer \ reaction to punctuation, 

2, Discuss the ways in which punctuation can he used to make 
your sentences more dynamic. 

X Summarize the tarioii* ways of emphasizing important words 
or ideas in >our writing. 
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Reading 4 



HOW TO WRITE EFFECTIVE PARAGRAPHS 



T F YOU HAVE clearly thought out what you want to 
1 write, the result is most apparent in your paragraphs, 
for ii paragraph represents a stage in your thinking 
process, hach one is the full development of one of the 
ideas you considered as you organized your thoughts; 
together, your paragraphs should lead your reader clearly 
and smoothly through your line of thought. 

We present each idea and support it in a paragiaph. In 
a short letter, we may have only as many paragraphs as we 
have main ideas. In a longer writing job, we may present 
each main idea in a paragraph and then use another 
paragraph for each supporting point. Each paragraph 
should show the breakdown of our ideas. 

Just its we organized words into effective sentences, so 
we organize our sentences into effective paragraphs. But 
there is a difference. We organize sentences according to 
certain rules of grammar or word order, usually S-V-O, 
but we haven't a lot of rules for constructing a paragraph. 
So long as a paragraph treats only one idea, it may be 
organized and written in any number of ways. However, 
it we follow some standard practices, we will write more 
effective paragraphs. We discuss these practices in the 
following paragraphs. 



(Ml. Discuss the standard practices in writing 
paragraphs that allow full development of 

ideas. 



KEEP THEM SHORT 

There are no hi< I and fast rules for the best paragraph 
length, hut try to . ep them short. Paragraphs exist for 
clarity and case ot reading. They should include only as 
much as sour reader can grasp in one swallow. 

Paragraphs in popular books and magazines usually 
consist ot three, tour, or five sentences. Most paragraphs 
in textbooks and manuals contain four to six sentences. 



But, just as we said about sentences, vary the length of 
your paragraphs, A long series of the same size 
paragraphs look monotonous on a page and is 
monotonous to the reader. At the same time, a long series 
of short, two- or three-sentence paragraphs, implies that 
their contents are very sketchy. 

So keep most of your paragraphs relatively short, but 
vary the length at least slightly. If you have several very 
short paragraphs in a row, don't be afraid to use a fairly 
long one after them. Or, break up a series of rather long 
ones with a very short paragraph. Even use a single 
sentence as a paragraph occasionally to emphasize one of 
your main ideas, 

USE TOPIC SENTENCES 

So your reader understands what the paragraph is 
about and gets the main idea, focus the material into a 
topic sentence. This sentence may introduce an idea or 
state in general terms the subject of the paragraph. The 
sentences that follow support it with facts, figures, and 
details. 

In Air Force writing, the topic sentence is particularly 
important. For one thing, consciously focusing your 
material helps you to decide just what you want the 
paragraph to do. Certainly it helps your reader 
understand what you are trying to say. Finally, clearly 
stating the main idea of each paragraph helps you to write 
more concisely and orderly. 

Though the topic sentence may appear anywhere in a 
paragraph, it ordinarily comes at the beginning. 
Occasionally, however, you may want to build up to a 
summary statement rather than make the statement first 
and then give the supporting details. Or, you may actually 
use it in both places— state the main idea, support it, and 
then clinch the argument or reemphasize the main 
thought introduced in the topic sentenrj by summarizing 
or restating it, 

Most of the time, though, the topic sentence should be 
the first sentence in the paragraph. Many people reading 
a letter, report, or directive need only a general idea of its 



I xtracted from AFP I }-2jiuide for Air hmv Writing Chapter 9, "Writing Sentences 
and Paragraphs, ' pp. I2I-12H. I Nov. 1973. 
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contents. Making (he topic sentence the first sentence in 
the paragraph allows a reader to scan more easily, If he 
wants more detail, he can read the rest of the paragraph. 

SELECT (i(K)D SUPPORT MATERIAL 

The second element of a paragraph is the support 
material. The material proves, describes, or explains the 
topic sentence. 

Here is your chance to obtain your reader's interest 
and sell your point. However, this is where most people 
get m trouble by being too wordy. Choose your material 
carefully. It should be pertinent, adequate, and 
interesting. Let's consider these three qualities. 

Keep it pertinent. Remember that a paragraph is a 
unified body of material dealing with one idea. Your 
details, reasons, etc., must actually support this central 
idea. 

At the same time, the supporting material must remove 
any doubts your reader has about the idea. It must clearly 
explain, describe, or prove the idea to his satisfaction. 

Here are a few things to remember about choosing 
material which will be acceptable to your reader: 

(1) He honest. Don't be misleading. Don't use 
something as a fact unless you are sure it really is. An 
intelligent reader sees through dishonest support and 
rejects the idea just because you haven't been honest. 

(2) Consider your readers background and intelligence. 
If you have analyzed your possible reader, you know just 
how detailed you have to be. 

(3) Use valid supfxtrt. This isn't always as simple as it 
sounds. For example, how current are your statistics? Do 
they actually apply to this point? What was your source? 
Are you quoting accurately and in context? Is the person 
quoted really an authority on this subject? 

(4) Use meaningful support. A particular word 
illustration may be valid yet not very meaningful to your 
reader. Things are most meaningful to the reader when 
they hit close to home. He wants to know, "What does this 
mean to me?" 

Make it adequate. Fie complete but don't overdo it. 
Stop too soon and you may raise questions in your 
reader's mind, but don't "beat a dead horse." Use just 
enough support material to convince your reader—no 
more. 

Keep it interesting. We often lose a reader simply 
because he gets bored with the kind of support material 
we use. Try some variety. Instead of a svaight recital of 
facts or reasons, try an illustration, true or hypothetical. 
Use accounts of actual happenings to bring out a point. 
As we have already said, support material which affects 
the reader or his work is more meaningful to hinder. It is 
also more interesting to him. 

io summarize: Assuming you have thought through 
your ideas and organized them properly, you can win or 
lose a reader depending on the support material. If this 
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material is vague, inappropriate, ux> wordy, or just plain 
not valid, you have lost the fight. But you can encourage 
people to read and believ< what you say by being honest 
with them, and by using a little imagination or variation 
in the v\ay you present the case. 



Exercises (041): 

t. Discus* the relationship between sentence length and 
paragraph length. 

2. Explain the value of topic sentences. 

3. Summarize the qualities of good support material. 



USE TRANSITIONAL DEVICES 



042. Explain the use of transitional devices in 
writing paragraphs. 



There is one more element needed in paragraphs— 
transition. Lead the reader smoothly and easily through 
your ideas. You can do this by using transitional devices 
to tie the thoughts of a sentence together, additionally, to 
tie the sentences and then the paragraphs together. 

There are several ways to move from one idea to 
another. Repeat something, use a connecting word or 
phrase, or insert a whole sentence whose sole purpose is 
to move the reader to the next point. In long papers you 
may even use transition paragraphs. 

Transitional words. When we use transitional words 
to connect ideas, we must choose words thai accurately 
show the relationship between the thoughts or ideas we 
are connecting. Each of the following words establishes a 
definite kind of relationship: finally, so, next, therefore, 
however, now. These words may tie whole paragraphs 
together as well as clauses and sentences. For example, in 
the following sentences however acts as a transition: 

In previous tests, only one person in five was able to 
complete Part I in less than 2 hours. However, during the last 
examination period, three out of every five completed it within 
I '/* hours. 

Notice that the two ideas stand apart: A gap of 
meaning separates them. The word however introduces a 
contrast and relates the two separate sentences. 

Transition*! phrases and clauses* We probably are 
more aware of phrases and clauses that are used as 
transitional devicts. Here arc some familiar ones: on the 
other hand, because of this, in the second place, another 
point to consider, since this is true. These are often found at 
the beginning of topic sentences. 
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Iransilimtal sentences and paragraphs. Transition 
sentences and paragraphs are not so common as transition 
words, phrases, and clauses. Hut we do need them 
sometimes. 

The transition sentence may he at the end of a 
paragraph, lead into the paragraph that follows, or it may 
he the first sentence in a paragraph, to tie what follows to 
the preceding paragraph. You have probably seen one 
like this " This brings us to the next point, the transition 
paragraph. 1 1 

Transition paragraphs may sum up a major idea and at 
the same time lead into the next idea. Occasionally they 
merely introduce the next major idea. 

When to use transition. Normally we think of 
transitional devices being used between paragraphs 
because this is where they are most obvious. These 
devices may either tie back to the preceding paragraph or 
to the overall subject of the paper. And, generally, 
paragraphs are tied together within a major point. When 
we move to our next major point, we often want to tie 
back to our overall theme or subject. 

We also use transition between the sentences in a 
paragraph by repeating a name or idea previously 
mentioned, or using a pronoun to refer to it. Or we may 
use some of the transitional words mentioned previously. 
Our reader must be able to follow the logical progression 
of points in our support material, If we have used our 
transitional devices well, we should be able to scramble 
the sentences of a paragraph and have someone else 
reassemble them just as they were originally. 

The most important point about these transitional 
devices is— use them You have thought through your 
ideas. Now lead your reader over this same ground. The 
following example contains transitional devices which 
bridge the gaps between ideas so ? v .at the reader doesn't 
f.c\ lost. 

I he first thing a writer does in preparing a regulation is 
to think about content in the light of the purpose of the 
regulation. His next step is to do the factual meat of the 
presentation. Third t he should prepare an outline that 
clearly states the topics he intends to cover. Finally, using 
the outline, he should write the first draft. 

The following illustration shows some other words and 
phrases commonly used for transition. 



In />> //».s. / rv /;, /s 

To add *>mc ideas and, in addition, moreover, sec- 

(uid. a second 

another besides* also 

etc. 

To contrast ideas but. yel. nevertheless, however, 

still, in contrast, otherwise, on 
the other hand, etc. 

To compare ideas likewise, similarly, just as, etc. 

To show result therefore, us a result, con- 
sequently, thus, etc. 

To show time then, a little later, immediately 

after, meantime, afterwards, 
now earlier, next, etc. 

Checklist: Have You Written Effective Paragraphs? 



1. Did you write short paragraphs whenever possible? 

2. Do you use topic sentences? 

3. Is your support material good? Is it: 

a. Pertinent? 

b. Adequate? 

c. Interesting? 

4. Did you tie your paragraphs together when necessary by 
usi ng: 

a. Transitional words? 

b. Transitional phrases and clauses'.' 

c. Transitional sentences and paragraphs? 



Exercises (042): 

1. Predict the effects of using transitional words, phrases, and 
clauses in your writing* 

2. Distinguish between transitional sentences and transitional 
paragraphs* 

X Explain when transitions are not appropriate. 
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Lesson 6 



COMMUNICATING IN SPEECH 



lesson Objective: Comprehend selected principles of effective speech composition and 
delivery. 



Introduction: This lesson is designed to help you organize speaking material logically and 
present it forcefully. This objective arises from the practical needs of Air Force managers to 
explain missions and programs to subordinates, to brief superiors, to participate in staff 
meetings, to speak to civilian groups, to instruct and inspire other members, and to participate 
in Air Force conferences and joint conferences with representatives of other services or 
agencies. In the field, in the classroom, in the conference, clear and logical speech is not a 
luxury— -it is a necessity. 



Reading 1, "Preparing to Talk," presents some things to be considered when you are 
preparing your presentation. Reading 2, "Organizing the Talk," discusses various patterns of 
organization and offers tips as to which may be most appropriate to meet your speaking needs. 
Reading 3, "Supporting the Talk," discusses various means and types of support you can use to 
accomplish your goal for speaking. Reading 4, "Presenting the Talk," describes methods used 
when speaking, and provides tips on "platform behavior" which can enhance the delivery of 
your talk. And finally, Reading 5, "The Military Briefing," addresses the components and 
requirements of the kind of presentation most often given by senior NCOs. 



Reading I 



PREPARING TO TALK 



RECENT STUDIES show that speaking in front of a 
group is by far the greatest fear of most people. It 
ranks ahead of the fear of dying, riding in an airplane, or 
failure in other areas of one's personal life. 

Unless you are highly unusual, at some time you have 
been presenting a talk in front of a group of people and 
your knees began shaking, your voice quivered, your head 
ached, and the only dry place on your body was the inside 
of your mouth. Then the strange muscle spasms began. 
One eyelid began to twitch uncontrollably. Your legs felt 
like soft rubber. And then it happened: Your memory, on 
its own and for no apparent reason, left you. And at this 
point you promised yourself that you would never get 
yourself in this situation again. 

Although the fear ot speaking is common, studies show 
that one of the most admired qualities in others is their 
ability to speak in front of v group. Furthermore, other 
things being equal, the person who can communicate 
ideas clearly will be more successful. The rest of this 
lesson is directed toward helping you be the kind of 
speaker others admire- the kind who gets the job clone in 
every speaking situation. 

TYPF.S OF SPEAKING 



043. Identify the different types of speaking used in 
hie Air Force. 



There are several types of speaking common in the Air 
Force. Although most of the same general principles and 
techniques apply to all types, there are some differences. 

Briefing. 1 he best military briefings are concise and 
factual. Their major purpose is to inform— tell about a 
mission, operation, or concept. At times they also 
direct - enable listeners to perform a procedure or carry 
out instructions. At other times they advocate or 



persuade— support a certain solution and lead listeners to 
accept that solution. For example, a staff officer might 
want officers at a higher echelon to accept a certain 
solution. Every good briefing has the virtues of accuracy, 
brevity, and clarity. These are the ABCs of the briefing. 
Accuracy and clarity characterize all good speaking, but 
brevity distinguishes the briefing from other types of 
speaking. By definition, a briefing is brief, concise, and 
direct. 

Teaching lecture. Much speaking in the Air Force is 
directed toward teaching. The lecture is the method of 
instruction most often used. Lectures arc defined in AF*M 
50-2, Instructional System l\>siftn. as "presentations of 
information by a single person/' As the name implies, the 
primary pu.pose of a teaching lecture is to teach or to 
inform students about a given subject. For convenience, 
teaching lectures can be divided into the following types: 
( I ) formal lectures, where the communication is generally 
one-sided with no verbal participation by the students, 
and (2) informal lectures, usually presented to smaller 
audiences and allowing for verbal interaction between the 
instructor and students. 

Formal speech. A speech generally has one of three 
basic purposes; to inform, to persuade, or to entertain. ( I ) 
The informative speech is a narration concerning a 
specific topic, but does not involve a sustained effort to 
teach. The Air Force Speakers Program, orientation 
talks, or presentations at commander's call are examples 
of speeches to inform. (2) The persuasive speech is 
designed to move an audience to belief or ac'ion on some 
topic, product, or other matter. Recruiting speeches to a 
high school graduating clas:.. budget defenses, and courts- 
martial summations an aJI primarily speeches to 
persuade. (3) The entertaining speech gives enjoyment to 
the audience. The speaker often relies on humor and 
viv\u language as a primary means of entertaining the 
listeners. A speech at \ dining-in is frequently a speech to 
entertain. 



Reprinted from AIM, Communication Techniques, Vol. VI, "Speaking Effectively, 
Air University. Maxwell AI B, Ala., Rev I:d. I WO. 
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Exercises (043): 

1. ! 1st the different types of speaking commonly used in the Air 
Force. 

2. Fxplain the difference between a briefing and a formal 
speech. 



AUDIENCE 



044. Identify the actions a speaker shoutd take to 
promote his or her relationship with the 
audience. 



Talking to hear one's own voice may feed the ego and 
oven cause self-persuasion, but whatever type of speaking 
you are doing, the goal should be to communicate with 
others. A ba«ic assumption, then, is that all speaking 
should be audience-centered. Since speakers have a 
primary responsibility of adapting the message to the 
audience, they need to know as much about their 
audiences as possible. 

Audience analysis. There are two reliable methods for 
gaining information about audiences. Used together they 
can be extremely useful. The first is to organize 
information you already have about the audience. 
Knowing such variables as age, sex, rank, and experience 
can help you relate to the audience. If one or more of 
these or similar variables separates you from the 
audienct . you may want to give special attention to ways 
of emphasizing similarities and reducing differences. 

The second method, when you have not talked to a 
particular group before, is to check with someone who 
has. Perhaps a friend or colleague has already talked to 
the same group and can tell you what to expect. A local 
civic club regularly interrupts and heckles guest speakers. 
Imagine the chagrin of a speaker who is not familiar with 
this practice and takes the interruption and heckling 
personally. Granted, this audience behavior is a pretty 
extreme case and may not be the proper way for an 
audience to react. Still, it is better to know about such 
things before one speaks. 

Audience attitude* In the preceding instance, the 
uninformed speaker might assume wrorgly that the 
audience was hostile. In some rare instances, you may 
have to face a hostile audience. An extreme example of a 
speaker facing a hostile audience is when the President 
must confront a group of militants on the White House 
lawn. In such circumstances, the emotions of the 
audience are so great that effective communication 
becomes very difficult. 



Most likely you will never have to speak to an overly 
hostile audience, but you may have to speak to one that is 
mildly hostile either to you or to your ideas. What can 
you do? Assuming that you are determined to be heard 
and the audience is willing to give you a chance, hostility 
can often be overcome. Clearly, your first task as a 
speaker is to change the audience attitude— if not to 
friendliness, then at least to a more neutral position. Your 
chances for success are much greater if you somehow 
build rapport with your listeners. Often this can be done 
by using one or more )f the following techniques: 

1. Avoid behaving in a conceited or antagonistic 
manner. 

2. Demonstrate a genuine concern for your listeners. 

3. Exhibit friuidliness and warmth toward your 
listeners. 

4. Emphasize similarities between your listeners and 
you. 

5. Be honest and straightforward. 

6. Use humor that is in good taste, especially if it is at 
your own expense. 

7. Indicate your association with people who are held 
in high esteem by the audience, 

8. Don't let negative, nonverbal aspects of your 
behavior contradict what you are saying. 

9. Demonstrate that you are an expert and have done 
your homework on the subject. 

10. Refrain from stating the main idea or conclusion 
at the outset. Instead, first present facts that you and your 
listeners agree upon, then build toward your conclusion. 

Most audiences will be friendly. They consist of 
people who are, for the most part, favorably disposed 
toward you as a speaker. Most people want you to do a 
good job. Furthermore, they usually are not in violent 
disagreement with your point of view. An informative 
briefing to other members of your organization, a speech 
to a local civic club, and a teaching lecture in the 
classroom are examples of speaking before friendly 
audiences. 



Exercises (044): 

1. Why is it important for a speaker Jo know as much about his 
or her audience as possible before preparing to speak? 

2. Paraphrase the ten recommended techniques for building 
rapport with the audience. 



SUBJECT 



045. Describe the factors a speaker should consider 
when selecting a subject for a talk* 
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The problem of selecting a subject tor a briefing or 
teaching leeiure does not often arise in the ordinary 
course of Air Force business. You will seldom have to 
look around for something to talk about. The subjects are 
implicit in the work of the organization. A staff briefing, 
for example, arises from the need to communicate certain 
subject matter. A teaching lecture is given to sa' ; sfy a 
particular curriculum need. A formal speech to persuade, 
inform, or entertain, on the other hand, may provide you 
with more latitude in selecting the subject. 

Selecting the .subject. On some occasions, the subject 
of your speech will be determined— at least partly—by 
the group. A local civic club, for instance, may ask you to 
talk to them about a job, hobby, or community project 
you are heading up. At other times, the choice of the 
subject will be left entirely up to you. Almost always, 
however, you will be free to choose the particular aspect 
or area of your subject that you wish to emphasize. There 
are several questions you can ask yourself about the 
subject or aspect of the subject you choose to talk about: 

1 . Is this the best subject I can think of? Certainly this 
is a tough question. But you can answer it more wisely if 
you consider a number of subjects. As a rule, a carefully 
selected subject or aspect of the subject chosen after some 
thought will be a better choice than the "straw-clutching" 
effect that characterizes many searches for suitable 
subjects. 

2. Is this a subject that I already know something 
about and can find more? If not, then perhaps you should 
search elsewhere. There is no substitute for complete and 
authoritative knowledge of the subject. 

3. Am I interested in the subject? If you are not 
interested in what you will be talking about, you will find 
preparation a dull task, and you will have difficulty in 
capturing the interest of the audience. Talking about a 
community service project on which you have spent many 
hours or a new program that you helped implement on the 
job is probably much closer to your heart than a subject 
that you found while searching through a list of suggested 
topics. 

4. Is the subject suitable for my audience? Does it fit 
th^ir intellectual capacity ? Is it a subject that they will be 
h sted in? A subject may be suitable or interesting to 
i -\ ... i ,; ..;nce because it vitally concerns their well-being, 
oti'u. . olutions to a problem they have, is new or timely, 
or if there is a conflict of opinion about it. 

5. Can the subject or aspect of the subject be discussed 
adequately in the time I have? One of the greatest 
problems many speakers have is that they fail to narrow 
their subject. Because of this problem, they generally do 
one of two things: (a) They don't adequately cover the 
subject, or (b) They talk too long. Both results are bad. 

Narrowing the subject. Some subjects are so broad or 
complex that you cannot possibly do justice to them in a 
single speech. In ten minutes you cannoi tell much about 
"Soviet Industry," but perhaps you can adequately cover 
"The Iron Industry of the Soviet Union" or "Steel 
Production in the Urals." Speakers often tackle subjects 
that are too broad. You can pare a big topic down to size 



by moving from the general to the specific. The general 
and abstract topic "Airpower," for example, may be 
successively narrowed to the more concrete and specific 
"Combat Radius of the B-52." Here are the steps 
followed in limiting this subject: 

• Airpower (Much too abstract) 

• Military Airpower (Not much better) 

• The Air Force (A beginning in the right direction) 

• Strategic Air Command (A little more specific) 

• The 3-52 (Something concrete) 

• Combat Radius of the B-52 (A suitable topic) 

Limit your subject in terms of your own interests and 
qualifications, your listeners 1 needs and demands, and the 
time allotted to your speech. 

Choosing a title. The title is a specific label given to 
the speech— an advertising slogan or catchword that 
catches the spirit of the speech and tantalizes the potential 
audience. General! 1 ' 'le exact phrasing of the title is not 
decided until the speech has been built. At other times it 
may come to mind as you work on the speech. At still 
other times it may come early and guide your planning. 
An effective title should be relevant, provocative, and 
brief. 

Listeners do not like to be misled. If the speech has to 
do with communication, then some reference to 
communication should be in the title. On the other hand, 
don't include words in the title merely to get attention if 
they have no relevance to the speech itself. "The Eleventh 
Commandment" is a relevant title for a speech that 
addresses the fact that the commandment of 'Thou shall 
not get caught" has seemed to replace some of the other 
commandments. "A Pat on the Back, a Punch in the 
Mouth" is certainly a more provocative title than "How 
Positive and Negative Reinforcement Affect?- our 
Children." "You Cannot not Communicate" is briefer 
and more provocative than "The Impossibility of Failing 
to Communicate. 11 

Although the preceding three titles are all rather 
catchy, sometimes the direct approach is very effective. 
Consider the very descriptive title given earlier, "Combat 
Radius of the B-52." A speech or lecture on effective 
listening might simply be titled "Effective Listening." 
Both of these titles are relevant, provocative (due to the 
subject matter itself), and brief. 



Exercises (045): 

1. Paraplnx five recommended questions that a speaker 
should ask himself or herself when choosing a stihject for a 
speech. 

2. Why is choosing fie right title Important when preparing for 
a talk? 
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OBJECTIVES 



2. If an oral presentation is to be effective, how must the speiker 
vord the objectives? 



046. Determine why choosing the proper type of rATHWiwr matitdiai 

speech is important in accomplishing the u/imttii^u otaiejiial 

speaker's objective. 



The purposes tor speaking—informative, persuasive, 
entertaining— are important. But the general responses 
and specific responses you expect from the talks you give 
are also significant. 

General responses. The purposes of speaking suggest 
the general kinds of responses desired from the audience. 
An informative presentation seeks audience 
understanding. A persuasive presentation seeks a change 
in beliefs, attitudes, or behavior. An entertaining 
presentation seeks to divert, amuse, or in some other way 
cause listeners to enjoy themselves. 

Specific respt.nM*. In addition to the three broad 
purposes or aims, there are more specific purposes, 
sometimes referred to as goals or objectives of speaking. 
An effective oral presentation has immediate and specific 
objectives stated in terms of what is expected from the 
listeners. These specific objectives fall within the broader 
purposes of information, persuasion, or entertainment. 
The objectives do not state what the speaker is to do. 
Rather they tell what the speaker wishes the audience to 
understand, believe, feel, do, or enjoy. The following 
examples illustrate the relationship between subjects, 
general purposes, and specific objectives: 



Subject: 

Purpose: 

Objective: 



2. Subject: 
Purpose: 
Objective: 



3. Subject: 
Purpose: 
Objective: 



From Iowa to the Air Force 
To entertain 

For listeners to enjoy the humor of a 
young man from Iowa making the 
transition from an Iowa farm to the 
Air Force 

You cannot not communicate 
To inform 

For listeners to understand that we 
are constantly communicating 
verbally and nonverbally 
Equality for all 
To persuade 

For listeners to dedicate themselves 
anew to the principle of racial and 
social equality for all 



E\crcises (046): 

I. Iricnlih the (liHerettees betneen an Informative peech, a 
persuasive speech, and an entertaining speech. 



047. Explain the steps to be followed in gathering 
relevant material necessary for an oral 
presentation. 



With the general purpose and specific objective in 
mind, you are ready to gather material on the subject. The 
source for this material should be your own experience or 
the experience of others gained through conversation, 
interviews, and written or observed material. You may 
often draw from all these sources in a single presentation. 

Self. The first step in researching an oral presentation 
is the jgsem bly of all the persona l knowled ge you havf 
about the subject. A self- inventory may suggest a tentative 
organization, but even more important, it will point up 
gaps in knowledge where you need to do further research. 



Others. The second step in the research process is to 
draw on the experience of others. People who are 
interested in the subject provide many ideas during the 
course of conversation. The most fruitful source, of 
course, is the expert. Experts help you clarify your 
thinking, provide facts, and suggest good sources for 
further research. Their suggestions for further sources can 
enable you to narrow your search without having to 
investigate a large bulk of material. 

Library. Modern libraries provide us with an 
abundance of sources: books, newspapers popular 
magazines, scholarly journals, abstracts, subject files, 
microfilms. You must constantly be concerned with the 
accuracy and relevancy of the material. Using material 
printed in 1950 to understand television today would 
probably lead to inaccurate, irrelevant conclusions. 



THE NEXT STEP 



The next step in the research process is to evaluate the 
material gathered. You will probably find that you have 
enough material for several presentations. If you haven't 
already begun to organize the presentation, you will want 
to do so. Next you will want to select the best kinds of 
support for the points you wish to make. Then you will 
want to prepare a good beginning and ending for the talk. 
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Exercises (047): 

1. Sum max lie the steps to be /allowed in gathering material for 
an oral presentation. 

2. How may a library insist a speaker in gathering information 
for a talk? 



Reading 2 



ORGANIZING THE TALK 



CLEAR ORGANIZATION is vital to effective 
speaking. The most prevalent weakness among 
speakers at all levels is the failure to organize material for 
the audience. Speakers have the responsibility to lead 
listeners mentally from where they are at the beginning of 
a talk to where they are supposed to be at the <*nd. The 
message must be organized with the audience in mind; the 
organization should conform to the thinking processes 
and expectations of the listeners. 

Each speech, lecture, and briefing needs an 
introduction, a body, and a conclusion. In most instances 
the introduction and conclusion should be prepared after 
the body of the talk, since the material in the body is a 
guide for preparing the introduction and conclusion. 

The first consideration in planning the body is how to 
organize the main points, but organization of subpoints is 
also important. Arrangement of the main points and 
subpoints will help both the speaker and the audience 
remember the material —the speaker while speaking, and 
the audience while listening. 

Most oral presentations, regardless of their length, can 
be divided into from two to five main points. Five is 
about the maximum number of points from one talk that 
listeners can be expected to remember. 

The most typical ways of organizing main or subpoints 
of a talk are by the patterns: time, s^ace, cause, 
problem/solution, pro/con, or topic. Furthermore, as 
illustrated throughout this chapter, certain strategies ran 
he used with each pattern. How does a speaker decide 
which patterns and strategies to use? The material will 
of ten organize more easily with one pattern and strategy 
than with another. Let us consider how various patterns 
and strategies can be used to organize the main points. 



048. Identity the different organizational patterns a 
speaker may use to arrange the main points of a 
talk. 



TIME 

Our vocabularies are filled with words that refer to 
time: now, tomorrow, yesterday, today, sooner, later, 
earlier, next (last) week (month, year, time). We work, 
play, sleep, and eat at certain times: births, engagements, 
marriages, deaths. The time, or chronological pattern of 
organization, then, is a natural way of arranging events in 
the sequence or order in which they happened or in giving 
directions in the order to be followed in carrying them 
out. This kind of organization is sometimes called 
sequential organization. Certain processes, procedures, 
or historical movements and developments can often be 
explained best with a time sequence organizational 
pattern. 

The medical technician discussing the mouth-to- 
mouth system of artificial respiration would probably use 
a time order for the main points: (1 ) preliminary steps in 
preparing the body— proper* position, mouth open, 
tongue and jaw forward, (2) the mouth-to-mouth process, 
(3) caring for the patient once breathing resumes. Time 
order is also a logical approach for talks dealing with 
such subjects as "How to Pack a Parachute, 11 
''Development of the B- 1 Bomber, 11 or "How To Prepare 
a Speech. 11 Furthermore, any talk on a subject with 
several phases lends itself well to the time pattern. For 
example, a talk with an objective for the audience to 
know that the common market was originally planned to 
develop in three phases might have as main points: (1)' 
phase one, a customs union where nations agreed to 
reduce duties, (2) phase two, an economic union allowing 
laborers and goods to move freely across national 
borders, and (3) phase three, a political union with 
national representatives as members of a common 
parliament and using a common currency. 

Of course, rather than looking forward in time from a 
given moment, the strategy might be to look backward 
from a point in time. In other words, the strategy might be 
to move from recent to earlier time rather than from early 
to late. Regardless of which strategy is used, the flow of 
the talk and the transitions from one point to the next 



Reprinted ln>m AU-I, Communication techniques, Vol. VI, "Speaking Effectively, 11 
Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala M Rev. Ed. 1980. . 
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should make the chronological relationships between 
main points clear to audience members, 

SPACE 

A spatial or geographical pattern is very effective in 
describing relationships. When using this pattern, the talk 
is developed according to some directional strategy such 
as east to west or north to south. For instance, if the 
speaker were describing the domino theory of 
Communist infiltration, the strategy would probably be to 
arrange the main points according to the geographical 
locations of various nations and how they were affected 
by Communist infiltration within their geographical 
region. 

With talks on certain objects, the strategy might be to 
arrange the main points from top to bottom or bottom to 
top. A fire extinguisher might be described from top to 
bottom, an organizational chart from the highest ranking 
individuals to the lowest ones in the organization, a 
library according to the services found on the first floor, 
then the second, and finally those on the third. 

Sometimes, the strategy is to organize the talk from the 
center to the outside. For example, the control panel in an 
airplane might be discussed by describing first those often 
used instruments in the center then by moving out toward 
the surrounding instruments which are used least often. 

In all talks arranged spatially, each aspect or main 
point needs to be introduced according to the strategy 
used. Just as with a talk organized by time, the subject 
matter and the transitions should include elaboration and 
clarification of how the main points relate to one another. 
A simple listing of the various objects or places without 
elaboration as to how they are related may confuse the 
listeners. 

CAUSE 

A causal pattern of arrangement is used in a talk where 
one set of conditions is given as a cause for another set. In 
such talks, one of two basic strategies may be used to 
arrange main points. With a cause/effect strategy you 
begin with a given set of conditions and contend that 
Jhese will produce or have already produced certain 
results 01 effects; with an effect/cause strategy you take a 
certain set of conditions as the effects and allege that they 
resulted from certain causes. 

The cause/effect strategy might be used in a talk 
concerning the increasing number of women in the Air 
Force. The talk might first discuss the fact that women are 
now assuming more responsible leadership roles in the 
Air Force. One effect of women assuming such roles 
might be that women are joining the Air Force in 
increasing numbers. 

The effect/cause strategy might be used in a talk on 
child abuse. The first point might explain the effects of 
child abuse upon the children themselves, the parents, 
and even on society. The second point might allege that 
the causes are that parents themselves were abused as 
children or that proper education on parenting was not 
received. 
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Whichever strategy is used, two cautions must be 
observed. (1) Beware of false causes. Just because one 
event or circumstance precedes another does not mean 
that the former causes the latter. Many persons assume 
that "First A happened, and then B took place, so A mus'. 
have caused B." (2) Beware of single causes. Few things 
result from a single cause. Many causes are more 
common with one playing on another until it is hard to 
disentangle them. Lack of safety features on automobiles 
is not the only cause of most highway accidents, but this 
cause, plus careless driving or unsafe highways, may 
account for many highway accidents. 

PROBLEM/SOLUTION 

This pattern, sometimes called the disease/remedy 
pattern or the need/satisfaction pattern, presents listeners 
with a problem and then proposes a way to solve it. With 
this pattern, you must show that a problem exists and then 
offer a corrective action that is (1 ) practical, (2) desirable, 
(3) capable of being put into action, and (4) able to 
relieve the problem. It must also be one that does not 
introduce new and worse evils of its own. For dexample, 
the issue of controlling nuclear weapons has long been 
debated. Those against control argue that erosion of 
national sovereignty from arms control is more dangerous 
than no control. 

The problem/solution pattern is especially useful with 
briefings whose purpose is to provide listeners with 
information on which to base decisions. It can also be 
used effectively with persuasive speeches and teaching 
lectures where the speaker wants to present a need or a 
problem followed by a way or ways to satisfy the need or 
solve the problem. 

There are different strategies that might be employed 
when using the problem/solution method. If the listeners 
are aware of the problem and the possible solutions, you 
will probably discuss the problem briefly, mention the 
possible solutions, then spend more time in showing why 
one solution is better than others. For instance, if the 
objective is for listeners to comprehend that solar energy 
is the best solution to the energy crisis, our main points 
might be: (1 ) The world is caught in the grip of an energy 
crisis. (2) Several solutions are possible. (3) Solar energy 
is the best long-term solution. 

If the listeners are not aware or are only slightly aware 
of the problem or need, you may describe in detail the 
exact nature of the problem. Sometimes, when listeners 
become aware of the problem, the solution becomes 
evident and little time is needed to develop the solution in 
the lesson. At other times, you may need to spend time 
developing both the problem and the solution. 

Still another strategy is to alternate or stagger portions 
of the problem with portions of the solution. For 
example, the cost of a project may be seen as one 
problem, workability another, time to do the project as a 
third. Taking up each portion and, in turn, providing 
solutions to cost, workability, and time as you present 
these aspects of the problem may be more satisfying to 
your listeners than if you had discussed all of the problem 
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and then its total solution. The problem/solution pattern 
is a good one tor advocacy or persuasive briefings. 



PRO/CON 



important consideration, as vviih any pattern, is to give 
thought to the strategy of arrangement in order to help the 
listeners 1 understanding. 



The pro/con pattern, sometimes called the for/against 
pattern or advantages/disadvantages pattern, is similar to 
a problem/solution pattern in that the talk is usually 
planned so as to lead to a conclusion. A major difference, 
however, is that fairly even attention is usually directed 
toward both sides of an issue with a pro/con pattern. 

There are various strategies to consider when using the 
pro/con pattern. One consideration is whether to piesent 
pro or con first. Another is whether to present both sides 
and let listeners draw their own conclusions or to present 
the material in such a way that listeners are led to accept 
the "school solution." For instance, with a talk on the 
effects of jogging, you must decide whether to piesent the 
advantages or disadvantages first. Then you must decide 
whether to let listeners make theu own decision as to the 
advantages or disadvantages. 

When deciding the specific strategy to use with the 
pro/con pattern and determining how much time to spend 
on each, the following guidelines may be helpful: (1) 
Giving both sides fairly even emphasis is most effective 
when the weight of evidence is clearly on the favored side; 
(2) Presenting both sides is more effective when listeners 
may be initially opposed to the school solution; (3) 
Presenting only the favored side is most effective when 
listeners already favor the school solution or conclusion; 
(4) Presenting the favored side last makes its acceptance 
more likely, especially if the other side is not shown in too 
favorable a light. 

TOPIC 

A topical division of the main points of a talk involves 
determining categories of the subject. This type of 
categorizing or classifying often springs directly from the 
subject itself. For instance, a talk about a typical college 
population might be divided into topical divisions of 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, with each 
class division serving as a main point. Housing might be 
discussed in terms of on-base and off-base housing. A 
talk on the Minuteman intercontinental ballistic missile 
might be arranged according to the main points of 
warhead, guidance, and propulsion systems. 

At times the material itself suggests certain strategies 
for ordering the main points. For instance, a talk on 
levels-of-learning type lesson planning would most likely 
begin with knowledge-level planning as the first main 
point since knowledge- iove' lessons are generally simpler 
to understand. Then the Iwson would move on through 
the hierarchy to comprehension, application, analysis, 
synthesis, and finally evaluation levels. In other words 
your talk would follow a simple-to-complex strategy in 
organizing the "topics" or levels of lessons. 

Other talks might follow strategies of known to 
unknown, general to specific, or specific to general 
arrangement of topical main points. There are many 
strategies tor arranging topical main points. The 



Exercises (048): 

1. Explain how the problem/solution pattern differs from the 
pro/con pattern. 

2. Describe the differences between the time and space patterns. 

3. What is meant by a topical pattern? 



COMBINING PATTERNS 



049. Describe how organizational patterns may be 
combined to support a speaker's talk. 



If a single pattern is used to organize the main points, 
your talks will make more sense. And as a speaker, you 
will be able to remember more readily what your main 
points are when you present the talk. Even more 
important, listeners will be able to follow the talk more 
easily and remember what you said if a single logical 
pattern of organization is used for the main points. 

Although you may choose a certain organizational , 
pattern for the main points, you may decide to use 
different patterns for subpoints. Consider the following 
tentative outline of a talk with an objective or goal for 
listeners to know the importance of nonverbal factors of 
communication: 



NONVERBAL COM M UN I C ATI ON 

I. Performance factors 

A. Upper body (head and face) 

1 . Positive effects 

2. Negative effects 

B. Middle body (arms, hands, torso) 

1 . Positive effects 

2. Negative effec's 

C. Lower body (hips, legs, feet) 

1 . Positive effects 

2. Negative effects 

II. Nonperformance factors 

A. Objects 

B. Space 

1 . Personal or frxiy 

2. Furniture arrangement 

C. Time 
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Notice that the main points (I. Performance factors and 
II. Nonperformance factors) are arranged topically. The 
subpoints for main point I (upper, middle, and lower 
body) are organized spatially. A pro/con pattern is 
followed in discussing positive and negative effects from 
each body performance factor. The subpoints of main 
point 11 (objects, space, and time) are organized topically 
as are the two subpoints under space. The important thing 
to remember is that each set of main points or subpoints 
should follow a logical pattern of organization. The 
tentative outline reflects this fact. Of course, it may be 
that none of the formal patterns of organization discussed 
in this chapter adequately fits your content. For instance, 
with a speech to entertain, you might simply string 
together a group of interesting or humorous incidents that 
would hold the audiences attention. But whatever the 
case, you must strive to organize your talk in a way that 
will help you present the information to your listeners in 
the most meaningful fashion. As you construct a tentative 
outline, you must do so with your listeners' needi> in 
mind. Quite often, the experienced speaker revises the 
outline three or four times before being satisfied and 
finally putting it into final form for the talk. 



Exercises (049): 

1, What ad > ant ages do you afford your !! tteners by using a single 
pattern? 

2. How &xs combining organizational patterns a*d a speaker in 
presenting a talk? 



NOW JAM YOU HAVE ORGANIZED 



The organization patterns and strategies you ch(x>se 
provide structure to the body of your talk. But structure 
. without content is not enough. Interesting and effective 
supporting material is needed. To use an analogy, the 
organization provides the skeleton of the body— in this 
>:ase the body of the talk; the supporting material supplies 
the flesh for the body of the talk. 
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Reading 3 



SUPPORTING THE TALK 



MOST LISTENERS find it difficult to understand 
unsupported ideas or assertions. Suppose, for 
instance, you decide to speak on k How to Organize a 
Talk." You tell your listeners that they can organize a talk 
according *o one of several possible patterns of 
presentation. You then tell them that the most common 
patterns a*e: time, space, cause, problem solution, 
pro/con, and topic. Most likely you will not have 
provided enough information for your listeners to 
actually use these patterns of organization. You will need 
to go on and explain each of these patterns as has been 
done in the preceding reading. 

FACTORS TO CONSIDER 

Consider all factors when choosing support. The 
subject of your talk, the type of talk (briefing, lecture, or 
speech) and the composition of your audience will help 
you determine the amount and kinds of support to use. 

Briefing. For a briefing, support is generally limited to 
factual data carefully selected to accomplish the "need to 
know." The requirement for brevity dictates that you not 
use extraneous or "nice to know" support. Visual aids are 
often used to save time and achieve accuracy. Humor is 
seldom used. If the purpose of the briefing is persuasive, 
use logic rather than emotion to persuade. 

Ivr.ciiing lecture. Factual data is also important in the 
teaching lecture, although there may be a need to use 
support that also appeals strongly to the emotions. Hmor 
and other attention-commanding materials are common 
throughout the lecture. Visual aids are often used, not 
only to save time and improve accuracy but also to clarify 
ideas. 

Formal speech. Informative speeches use much the 
same support as teaching lectures. Entertaining speeches 
rely heavily on humor and other attention-getting 
support. Persuasive speeches are characterized by more 
appeal to emotions or motives than any other kind of talk 



you will give. Appeal to such motives as fear, curiosity, 
loyalty, adventure, pride, and sympathy is common in 
persuasion. The distinction between logical and 
emotional support, however, is in content rather than 
form. Any type of verbal and visual support mentioned in 
this reading may be primarily logical or emotional, Bui 
just because support appeals to the emotions does not mean it 
has to be illogical. 

LOGICAL THINKING 



050. Identify some common pitfalls of logical 
thinking a speaker should avoid when 
preparing for a talk. 



Both verbal and visual support, whether used primarily 
for emotional or logical appeals, should be backed by 
logical thinking. Lesson 2, reading 4 is titled "Logical 
Thinking." Therefore the present reading will only 
suggest some problems that commonly affect logical 
thinking of persons preparing talks. 

Slanted reasoning. Slanted reasoning occurs when a 
speaker makes invalid inferences or reaches false 
conclusions due to faulty reasoning. Several common 
types of slanted reasoning follow: 

1 . The hasty generalization happens when a speaker 
judges a whole class of objects from an insufficient 
sample. The person who meets two persons from Iowa 
and dislikes them, and based on a sample of two, 
concludes that all people from Iowa are unlikable is 
guilty of making a hasty generalization. 

2. The faulty dilemma stems from the fact that 
although some objects or qualities can be divided into 
discrete categories, most cannot. Deeds that are not evil 
are not necessarily good. A cup of coffee may be neither 
hot nor cold; it may be lukewarm. 



Reprinted from AU-1, Communication Techniques, Vol. VI, "Speaking Effectively, 1 
Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala., Rev. Ed., 1980. 
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.V The faulty analogy happens when a speaker 
assumes that two things alike in some way or ways are 
alike in all ways. The human foody and an automobile 
engine are aHke in many respects: both must operate 
within certain temperature limits, both last longer if cared 
for, both consume fuel. But you would not argue *hat 
since adding tetraethyllead to gasoline makes an 
automobile engine run better, people should put 
tetraethyllead in their coffee. 

4. Stacking the evidence occurs when speakers lift out 
of context only the support that fits their talk while 
ignoring equally important material that is detrimental to 
points they are trying to make. 

5. Faulty causal reasoning is seen when a speaker 
reasons that if A is present B occurs; further if A is absent 
B does not occur; therefore the speaker reasons that A 
causes B, Of course it could be that B causes A, or 
perhaps both are caused by a third ingredient, C. 



Irrational appeals. Irrational appeals depend » ^n 
blind transfer of feelings from one thing to another 
without logical thought. Consider the following examples 
of irrational appeal. 

1 . Name calling refers to putting people or things in a 
bad light by calling them uncomplimentary names, such 
as fatso, warmonger, Seward's Icebox. 

2. Glittering generalities arc apparent when speakers 
wrap their ideas in good, golden, glittering words such as 
"peace," "culture," "equality/' and "flag." 

3. Bandwagon appeal operates on the principle that 
"Everyone else is doing it so you should too. M Some 
speakers use the bandwagon appeal to promote the feeiir.g 
that listeners would be presumptuous to Judge for 
themselves something that the group accepts. 

4. "Plain folks" strategy is used when speakers 
attempt to identify with the simple (and presumably 
desired) things of life. A speaker who says in front of a 
farm audience, "I know how you feel, I was born and 
raised on a farm, and I want to keep the big city 
politicians' hands off your property tax money," is using 
plain folks strategy. Identifying with your audience is a 
sound practice, but identification alone is not rational 
support. 

5. Prestige or transfer is used by those who drop 
names or use other strategies to appear important. They 
believe that simply associating themselves with certain 
personalities will cause listeners to associ ate desired traits 
of those personalities with them as the speakers. 



Kxercises (050): 

1. Describe fiu 1 types of slanted reasoning. 

2. Identify fin 1 types of irrational appeals. 
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VERBAL SUPPORT 



051, Identify the types of verbal support (hat can be 
used to aid a speaker. 



Verbal support is used either to clarify the points you 
wish to make or prove your assertions. Definitions, 
examples, and comparisons are used primarily for 
clarification. Statistics and testimony of experts can be 
used either for clarification or proof. Humor can be used 
with any of the preceding five types of verbal support and 
will be treated separately in this reading. 



Definitions. Definitions are often needed to clarify or 
explain the meaning of a term, concept, or principle. But 
like so many words, definition can mean different things 
and function in different ways. 

In some talks you may need to use words that are 
technical, complex, or strange to your listeners. With 
increasing specialization in the Air Force in both 
theoretical and applied subjects, the development of new 
words or terms races ahead of dictionaries. Words such as 
pneudraulics (military aircraft brake systems), taxonoirv' 
(scientific classification), detente (military strategy), or 
groupthink (a problem of groups) might require literal 
definitions or restatement in simpler language. 

At other times there is a need to define words that are 
frequently loosely employed. Some words simply have 
different meanings for different people. Words such as 
democracy, equal rights, security needs, and loyalty can 
usually be defined easily. For instance, disseminate can 
be defined very simply as "spread widely. " Sometimes a 
speaker may seek novel and memorable ways to define 
such terms. Pragmatism might be defined as u a fancy 
word to mean that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating." Sometimes it takes a little longer to fully define 
what is meant by a certain term. A former POW might 
define the sacrifice of one prisoner for another: 

When you see an American prisoner giving up his meager ration 
of fish, just so another American who is sick can have a little 
more to eat, that is sacrifice. Because when you don't have 
anything, and you give it up. or you have very little and you give 
it up, then you're hurting yourself, and ihat is true sacrifice. 
Thafs what I saw in the prison camp. 

Definitions should also be used to explain the meaning 
of acronyms— words or other combinations of letters 
formed from the initial letter of each of the successive 
parts of a compound term. In the preceding paragraph, 
with some audiences, it might have been necessary to 
explain that POW strnds for prisoner of war. If you were 
discussing PME at AU, you might have to explain the 
PME at AU means professional military education that is 
taught at Air University. Furthermore, you might go on to 
mention that PME includes AWC, ACSC, SOS, and 
SNCOA— that is, Air War College, Air Command and 
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Staff College, Squadron Officer School, and the Senior 
Noncommissioned Officer Academy. 

Finally, at times an entire talk may be needed to 'Jefine 
or otherwise introduce students to a new concept or 
principle, as, for example, a speaker discussing the 
concept of communication as transaction. Perhaps an 
entire lecture would be needed to explain that the 
transactional approach means to consider the total 
communication process and the interaction of the various 
parts of the process on each other. Other forms of support 
material such as examples and comparisons would be 
needed to fully define what was meant. 

Examples. Any time other persons ask you to "give a 
for instance" they are asking for an example to clarify the 
point you are trying to make. Sometimes the examples 
may be reasonably long. The parables of Jesus, the stories 
of Homer, Aesop's Fables, and many of the stories that 
appeared in the speeches of Abraham Lincoln are 
detailed examples. 

At other times a short example is sufficient. In some 
cases short examples are similar to definitions. The 
earlier definition of "sacrifice" given by the former POW 
might be considered a short example. The fact that some 
support materials might be classed either as definitions or 
examples should not be a major concern to you. As a 
speaker, you are more interested in using effective support 
material than in classifying it. 

Often short examples can be clustered together in 
order to help listeners gain ± more complete 
understanding of the point. In a talk on barriers to 
effective communication, a speaker might cluster 
examples of spoonerisms: "Is the bean dizzy?" ("Is the 
dean busy?"); Til have a coff of cuppee." (I'll have a cup 
of coffee); "A half-warmed fish within us." (A half- 
formed wish within us.). 

You should ask yourself several questions about 
examples you plan to use: 

• Do they accurately represent the point? 

• Will listeners clearly understand their meaning? 

• Do they fit the content? (Avoid those that may 

confuse.) 

• Will humorous ones add or detract from the lesson? 
(Some guidelines for using humor are presented later in 
this reading.) 

• Do they come from personal experience or can 
other examples be personalized in such a way as to seem 
real/ 

• Can anything be gained from clustering more than 
three or four examples? Usually not. 

• Do long ones take too much time? (At times 
attention getting value of long examples may justify their 

use ) 

• Are they interesting? 

I he appropriate answers to these questions should be 
obvious. 

Comparisons. Description often becomes more 
graphic when u ,;Iace an unknown or little understood 



item beside a similar but better known item. You might 
want to compare things that are unlike or things that are 
very much alike. 

Metaphors such as Winston Churchill's "iron curtain" 
or sirtulies (using the words "like" or "as" such as Robert 
Burns' "My love is like a red, red rose" or saying "strong 
as an ox") are comparisons of things that are unlike in 
most ways. Speakers may compare unlike things. For 
instance, one might say, "The flow of knowledge is like 
the relentless and uncompromising flow of a river after 
the spring thaw as it imposes on us the requirement that 
we not only adjust to but anticipate the future." Or a 
speaker might show that being a member of a branch in 
an Air Force organization is like living in a family where 
we have intimate contact with each other. The analogy or 
comparison might be carried further by pointing out that 
in a branch, as in a family members can protect one 
another, help one another, and irritate each other. 

Although analogies that compare dissimilar things 
serve as an excellent means of clarification, they have 
limited utility as proof. If you wisli to support an 
assertion, you must compare similar things. Comparison 
of Soviet air power with US air power or the relationship 
between the mayor and city council with the relationship 
between the base commander and his or her staff are like 
comparisons. Arguing that a longer orientation session 
for students in a certain NCO academy would improve 
academic performance because it did at another NCO 
academy would be comparing like phenomena— in this 
case, two NCO academies. 

Contrast is a special form of comparison. For instance, 
showing how Air Force training differs from Army 
training or how today's standard of living differs from 
that of a generation ago clarifies and explains a point by 
showing contrast or differences. 

Obviously, any kind of comparisons may be very brief 
such as those given here or they may be quite long. You 
need to decide what will work best in a given situation. 
But whether long or short, comparisons are a valuable 
and generally underused method of verbal support. 

Testimony* Words and thoughts of others are 
particularly useful when you wish to add strong proof 
support for assertions or points that you make. No one is 
expected to be an expert on all subjects; speakers often 
must rely on what others have said. At times testimony of 
others is used simply to clarify or explain an idea; often it 
is intended to provide proof for a claim. 

If you are presenting a talk on managerial effectiveness 
in an organization, one of your main joints might be the 
importance of effective downward communication. In 
other words, you want to stress how important it is for 
supervisors to keep their subordinates informed. You 
might quote from a recent "Air Force Policy Letter for 
Commanders," which comes from the office of the 
Secretary of the Air Force. It says, "Commanders and 
supervisors have an iro reased responsibility to keep Air 
Force military and civilian members informed." You 
might also report the findings from a recent study by the 
International Association for Business Communicators 
which show that "face-to-face communication, including 
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group meetings and one-on-one dialog" proved the most 
effective means of communicating with employees. 
Sometimes, you will want to use direct quotations as we 
♦have done here. At other times you will paraphrase what 
another has said. Whatever the case, there are two tests of 
testimony: (I ) Are the sources competent— do they know 
what they are talking about? and (2) Can they be 
trusted— are they free from bias? Other considerations 
are: Is the testimony relevant, clear, and interesting? And 
are the quotations longer than necessary? 

Statistics* Statistics are probably the most misused and 
misunderstood type of verbal support. When properly 
collected and wisely used, statistics can help speakers 
clarify their ideas. Statistics are also the most powerful 
proof support we can use. Not all figures, however, are 
statistics; some are simply numbers. Statistics show 
relationships, largeness or smallness, increases or 
decreases, or summarize large collections of facts or data. 
When you eh<x>se statistics, there are some questions to 
ask. 

1. Are the statistics recent? Figures concerning the 
cost of living in 1960 would have limited usefulness for 
today's family planning its budget. When selecting 
statistics to use, be on guard is no date is given or if the 
statistics are outdated. 

2. Do the statistics indicate what they purport to? A 
single test score may not be a true measure of a student's 
ability. The number of planes may not indicate the 
strength of the Air Force. 

3. Do the statistics cover a long enough time or 
enough samples to be reliable? The results of how one 
class responded to a new curriculum change would be less 
meaningful than how three or four classes responded to 
the change. 

4. If the statistics are drawn from a sample, does the 
sample accurately represent the group to which we are 
generalizing? Public opinion surveys and experimental 
researchers are generally sensitive to the importance of 
obtaining a representative sample. Speakers also need to 
be sensitive to this need. 

5. When statistics report differences, are the 
differences significant? Minor variations can often be 
attributed to chance. In other words, if you were to 
collect your statistics again, the results might differ. 

f). When comparing things, are the units of measure 
compared the same? Failure in one course might have a 
different meaning than failure in another. If more 
students fail one course than another, you cannot 
necessarily conclude that the content of one course is 
more difficult. Perhaps the grading scale rather than the 
content was more difficult. 

7. Do the statistics come from a good, reliable source? 
And is the source clearly indicated? It is more effective to 
state the source of the information than to say "recent 
surveys show." 

H./ Are the statistics presented to their best advantage 
to aid listener understanding? Could visual aids be used 
to present the statistics in graphic or tabular form for 
easier understanding? Have figures been rounded off 
where possible? Listeners are more likely to remember 
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"nearly $45,000" than $44,871.24. Are the number of 
statistics limited so that listeners are not overwhelmed by 
them? Could the significance of statistics be made more 
clear with meaningful comparisons. To say that World 
War II cost the United States $200 billion would not be 
as clearly perceived if the figures were converted to 
today's dollars or if they were compared to the cost of 
today's wars using a standard measure. 

Humor* Most listeners admire a speaker who can use 
humor effectively. Yet few speakers are able to do so. 
Moreover, when humor is used, it is generally only at the 
beginning to gain audience attention. Humor can be used 
with good results in the body of a talk. 

There are two reasons to use humor in the body of a 
talk. One is to recapture the attention of the audience. 
The attention span of most people is only a few minutes, 
so unless the material is terribly engaging, a speaker can 
recall instances when an audience's attention wandered'. 
Humor regains attention. The second reason to use 
humor in the body of a talk is to emphasize an important 
point. Although a story or anecdote is seldom real proof, 
it may reinforce your audience's ability to remember the 
point. 

Humor must be used properly if it is to be effective. 
There are six essentials to using humor. 

1. Know the item thoroughly. We have all heard 
speakers stumble through a potentially humorous item or 
make it through in fine shape only to forget the punch 
line. But if speakers know the story and have told it 
before, they will tx* able to tell it again and know the kind 
of response to expect. It is generally a good rule for 
speakers not to use a story or humorous item of any kind 
in a speech unless they have told it several times in 
informal situations so they can both practice and gauge 
the reactions of others. 

2. Don't use dirty jokes. Some consider off-color 
stories or bathroom words a cheap way to get a laugh 
from an audience. But even people who laugh at such 
stories in private often lose respect for the speaker who 
uses them in public. Deciding if a joke is inappropriate is 
not always easy. If there is doubt, the story probably isn't 
appropriate. 

3. Vitalize humor. Stories should be personalized so 
they are believable, so they sound as if they really 
hap t 3ened. Rather than talk about "this guy I heard 
about," or "this truck driver," the speaker should give the 
characters in the stories names. Successful comedians and 
speakers nearly always vitalize their humor 

4. Don't laugh before the audience laughs. Some 
comedians get away with laughing first, but good speakers 
never laugh before the audience. If a speaker fails to get 
the story across, laughing alone on a platform is disaster. 
If the joke fails, the speaker is best advised to leave it and 
go on. 

5. Capitalize on the unexpected. One of the primary 
elements of humor is that people laugh when they are 
surprised. A few years ago streaking was a fad on college 
campuses. Most firsthand observers laughed when 
confronted by a streaker. Some of the laughter was no 
doubt due to embarrassment; most of it was due to the 
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clement i»! surpnse. I he following are all types of humor 
that depend on the unexpected Quips (of course, men 
aren't what they used to he they used to be boys), puns 
ltr> our bread, we knead the dough), exaggeration (the 
heat was so terrific last week that I saw a hound dog 
chasing a rabbit; they were both walWng), understatement 
(it at first you don't succeed, well, so ,nueh for skydiving). 

h. See humor in the situation. The best opportunity 
tor adding humor may come in those minutes just before 
you speak It ma> come from things said by those 
preceding you on the program. It may come from 
malfunction ot your visual aids, getting tangled up in the 
microphone cord, or from a person sneezing in your 
audience. And although much of this situational humor 
may not directly support the point you are making, it can 
nevertheless* help win your audience. 

Being witty and humorous is not easy. It helps to have 
an agile and sophisticated mind—one that adapts 
skillfully to the audience. Yet many more speakers could 
use humor effectively if they were willing to try and 
willing to practice. 



Kxerrises (051): 

1, Kxplain ho* u spvitlu-r nut) make use ot definitions, 
examples, un l comparisons as support tor his or her talk. 

1. What questions should a writer ask ahout the statistics he or 
she has imiilahlc before he or she chooses to use them as tools 
to support a talk? 

J. Lis! six rules a speaker should observe it' he or she plans to 
interject humor into a presentation. 



VISUAL SUPPORT 



052. Itkntil) lion visual aids can be used to support 
a speaker's talk 



Verbal support is certainly at the heart of any good 
talk, but visual aids can function to dramatize, amplify, or 
clarity the points you are trying to get across to your 
audience. AU- 1 . Volume H, /uisy Visual Aids, emphasizes 
easy to construct and inexpensive visual aids for various 
kinds of* speaking situations. In the present volume, the 
emphasis is solely on how to use the constructed visual 
aids in talks you give. 

Suggestions. Some basic suggestions apply to visual 
aids that might be used with any type talk you give, 

I. Use only materials that are relevant. Avoid using 
materials solely for aesthetic or interest value. Certainly, 
visual materials should be interesting, but the primary 
purnose of any visual aid is to portray or support an idea 
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graphically for your listeners, Irrelevant materials distract 
from the idea you are presenting. 

2. Use visual materials that are large enough to be 
seen by all the audience. Nothing is so disturbing as to be 
seated in the back of the room unable to see the visuals. In 
preparing for your talk, display the visuals, then move 
yourself to the location of your most distant listener. If 
you can't readily see the material, consider replacing it 
with something more appropriate. 

3. Use visual materials only at u.e proper time. Do not 
expose the visual materia' until the proper point in the 
talk. Clearly mark your notes or outline so you know 
when you plan to use each piece of visual support. 
Materials that are visible too soon or that remain in view 
after ihe point has been made distract from and interrupt 
(he continuity of th^ talk. You may want to use the 
"striptease" or buildup method for revealing a series of 
points. Don't list ten main points for the audience and 
then discuss each one. Instead, uncover the points one at 
a time to keep the audience attention focused. 

4. Keep visual materials as simple and clear as 
possible. Emphasize only the most important 
information. Omit unnecessary details. A series of simple 
charts is preferable to a single complicated one. 

5. Talk to ihe audience, not to the visual aid. If you 
are explaining a chart, look at your audience as much as 
possible. By the time you make your talk, you should be 
so familiar with your visual aids that it will be 
unnecessary for you to look at them closely. When 
possible, paraphrase the visual instead of reading it, or 
pause and let the audience read it silently. 

6. Place visuals away from obstructions. Don't allow 
other objects o arsons— including yourself— to obstruct 
the view of your audience. You decided to use visual 
materials to support and clarify your talk. Don't hinder 
their effectiveness by obstructing the audienc , view. 

7. If you plan to use equipment such its an overhead 
projector, a 32mm slide projector, or a 16mm film 
projector, make certain beforehand that you know how to 
use the equipment and that it is set up and ready to go. 
Also, know whether or not you have a spare bulb, how to 
change it, or how to improvise and do without the 
equipment. In other words, be ready for any 
contingencies that may develop. Many potentially sound 
presentations fail because the speaker fails to plan for 
equipment that malfunctions. 

8. When using flipcharts, consider flipping from back 
to front rather than from front to back. There are at least 
three advantages. First, flipping back to front is easier- 
try it if you don't think so. Second, flipping from back to 
front can be done from the side of the charts rather than 
from the front— between the charts and the audience— as 
you generally have to do when flipping from front to 
back. Third, if the paper you use for the charts is 
relatively thin, the back to front procedure prevents your 
audienc* trom reading through the paper to a chart you 
haven't yet discussed. 

9. Finally, before you construct a visual aid, ask 
yourself if the effort and expense required to prepare or 
procure the aid are justified and add significantly to the 
overall value of the talk. If not, forget it. Often the time 
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spent preparing visual aids could be spent better 
preparing and practicing the talk. 

IKinn a chalkboard. It you use a chalkboard, consider 
the following additional suggestions: 

1 . Pare th« chalk to desired thickness so that the lines 
you draw are Vi to ! /n inches wide. Have spare pieces of 
chalk ready for use. 

2. Use a No. 2 soft pencil and yardstick to nv.i;e 
erasable guidelines on the board before your audience 
enters the room. Later when writing on the board during 
yo.ir talk, you can insure straight and even lettering by 
following lines invisible to your audience. 

3. Cramping your letters and diagrams cramps your 
speaking. To be seen easily at 30 feet, letters should be 
about three inches high. 

4. Avoid using the bottom half of the board if you are 
speaking from the same floor level as youi audience since 
some listeners may be unable to see, 

.V Determine where glare on the board is a 
distraction. Before the audience enters the room, adjust 
window shades or avoid these areas of the board, 

6. If the room is equipped with a magnetic 
chalkboard, or if some other metal surface such as a file 
cabinet is nearby, consider preconstructed visual aids 
with magnets glued to the back. Reusable magnetic 



material one inch wide can be purchased in long lengths 
and be cut easily to the desired length. Two magnets one 
inch square will supf* rv one square toot of lightweight 
illustration board, 

AFTER YOU HAVE YOl'R SUPPORT 

By this time you have considered the unique factors of 
your talk, You have decided whether to present a 
briefing, a lecture, cr some type of speech. You have 
considered your audience, your subject, your objectives 
and have gathered your material. You have organized the 
body of the talk anr! have selected the kinds of verba! and 
visual support you will use with careful thought toward 
being logical in your use of support. 



Exercises (052): 

1. Wliut .should a speaker consider when selecting visual aids to 
support a talk? 

2. Identify some things a speaker could do to obtain the best use 
of the chalkboard. 
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Reading 4 



PRESENTING THE TALK 



ALTHOUGH preparing a talk can be laborious, for 
many persons the hardest part is actual presentation 
of the talk. Questions speakers most often ask are: How 
many notes should I use? How can I overcome 
nervousness? What kind of physical behavior is 
appropriate for me to use when I speak? What if my voice 
isn't suited to speaking before a group? How can I project 
sincerity and enthusiasm? Answers to these questions will 
provide the basis for this reading* 

METHODS OF PRESENTATION 



053. Explain the common methods of presentation 
available to the speaker. 



Speakers can use one of four common methods of 
presentation: (I) speaking from memory, (2) reading 
from manuscript, (3) speaking impromptu with no 
specific preparation, and (4) speak in* extemporaneously 
with, ideally, a great deal of preparation and a limited 
number of notes. The fourth method usually allows us the 
most freedom in adjusting to an audience as we speak and 
is best suited for almost all speaking in the Air Force. 

Memorizing. Speaking from memory is the poorest 
method of delivering talks, and it should be used very 
sparingly or not at all. While this method may seem to be 
helpful for persons who cannot think on their feet, the 
memorized talk is a straitjacket. Such a talk cannot be 
adapted to the immediate situation or audience reactions. 
In other words, it does not allow the speaker to adjust to 
the particular situation. Moreover, the method is almost 
sure to destroy spontaneity and a sense of 
communication. The method also requires an inordinate 
amount of preparation, and the danger of forgetting is 
ever present. 



Manuscript reading* Reading a talk from a 
manuscript allows for planning the exact words and 
phrases to use. But the disadvantages of this method of 
presentation far outweigh the advantages. Many speakers 
use the manuscript as a crutch instead of fully tninking 
through the ideas in the talk. All too often the written talk 
is regarded simply as an e?say to be read aloud. 
Therefore, the talk is too broad "\nd has language that is 
too abstract to be understood w»\in presented orally. 

If you must read from a manuscript, consider the 
following suggestions: 

1 , Preparing the manuscript. 

• Spoken words should be simpler, clearer, and more 
vivid than writing. 

• Sentences should be shorter and ideas less complex 
than in writing, 

• Transitions between thoughts and ideas need to be 
clear. Provide signposts to keep the audienr * from getting 
lost, 

• Use repetition to emphasize main ideas and key 
points. 

• Use direct address when speaking about people. 
Personal pronouns such as /, we, our, us, you, are better 
than they, people, a person, the reader, the hearer. 

• Use concrete language where possible. Follow 
abstract or complicated reasoning with specific examples, 
comparisons, and definitions. 

2. Preparing a reading draft. 

• Use as large type as possible. Special type two or 
three times larger than ordinaiy will greatly enhance 
visibility. 

• Double or triple space to make the words stand out 
more clearly and reduce chance for confusion or 
misreading of the text. 

• Type on only one side of the paper to facilitate 
handling. 

• Mark your manuscript, perhaps using vertical lines 
between words where you wish to pause. Underscore 
words you want to emphasize. Some speakers use double 
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and triple vertical lines or underlining tor added 
emphasis. 

• Mark places in manuscript where you plan to use 
visuai aids. 

• Use short paragraphs to reduce the chance of losing 
your place. 

• Some speakers vary the length of lines according to 
meaning. 

3. Practicing the talk. 

• Read the talk aloud to see how it sounds. Recording 
yourself on a cassette recorder and listening to the 
playback will help you to discover places where you may 
not be communicating effectively. 

• Read and reread the talk several times, perhaps 
once a day for several days if you have time. 

• Try to make your talk sound like conversation, as if 
you were thinking the words for the first time as you read 
them. 

• Avoid combinations of words that are difficult to 
say. Make necessary changes on the manuscript. 

• Practice looking at your audience most of tne time 
as ihe manuscript becomes more familiar to you. 

• Provide the punctuation w ; th vocal inflection, 
variety, and pauses. 

4. Presenting the talk. 

Use one of two methods for handling the manuscript. 
( I ) Hold the manuscript in front of you with one hand 
high enough so that you can see it without bending your 
head, but not high enough to hide your face. The other 
hand will be free to turn pages and gesture. (2) Place the 
manuscript on a speaker's stand or table so that both 
hands are free to gesture. Make sure however, that the 
manuscript is placed high enough to read from without 
bending over. Sometimes books or other objects may be 
used to raise the manuscript to the desired height. 
Whichever method is used, remember to let the eyes, not 
the head, drop to the paper. 

• Don't explain why you choose to read the talk. If 
you have prepared well, you should do a good job and no 
apologies will be necessary. 

• Be willing to change the wording here and there as 
you go along if it will help you communicate ideas to your 
hearers. These changes will make delivery more 
conversational. 

• Insert comments of up to a sentence or two in length 
to add variety, but be careful not to deviate so far from the 
manuscript that your train of thought is interrupted. You 
should have carefully thought through and prepared the 
manuscript. Lust minute changes and impromptu asides 
can be contusing both for you and your hearers. 

• Be flexible enough so that you can shorten the talk 
if necessary. 

• Let pauses be dictated by ideas. Pause wherever 
there would normally be a pause in the same language in 
informal conversation. You will need to pause often, even 
when the written punctuation does not dictate a pause. 

• Concentrate on the meaning and ideas rather than 
on ind ridual words. If you have written your own talk, 
you are intimate with the ideas and the words you chose 
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to express them. You built the talk, you should 
understand it. Therefore, the most helpful aid to good 
delivery is to recreate the feeling that helped you put the 
words on paper. Speak no passage until its meaning hits 
your mind. 

• Construct the next idea in your mind before 
uttering it. 

• Read with all the sincerity, enthusiasm, directness, 
and force that w ^voper to the occasion. 

• Use b estures and look directly at the audience when 
executing them. 

A manuscript talk, then, is not, as someone once said, 
merely "an essay on its hind legs." The manuscript should 
be uiii ten in a conversational tone rather than formal 
English. Il is meant to be heard, not read. If you prepare 
well, practice diligently, and attend to factors of delivery, 
you can usually read very acceptably and spontaneously. 

Impromptu. Speaking impromptu requires a 
tremendous amount of skill and knowledge. You may 
find it necessary at times to talk on the spur of the 
moment without any preparation. But this method should 
be used only by experienced speakers who are saturated 
with their subjects and who have the ability to organize 
their thoughts for learning as they speak. Even these 
experienced speakers fall back upon thoughts and phrases 
they have used before. They have spent years, so to speak, 
in preparing to give an unprepared talk. 

Extemporaneous. The technique effective speakers 
use most widely, extemporaneous speaking, produces the 
most fruitful results when it is based upon full 
preparation and adequate practice. The talk is carefully 
planned and outlined in detail. The speaker's only guide 
is usually a well-constructed outline. It is a lesson 
planned idea by idea rather than word by word. 

The advantages of teaching from a well-planned 
out ne are many. The method compels speakers to 
organize ideas and puts pressure on them to weigh 
materials in advance. It gives freedom to adapt a talk to 
the occasion and to adjust to audience reactions. It 
enables speakers to change what they plan to say right up 
to the moment of utterance. In short, the extemporaneous 
method will permit the speaker to adhere to the two vital 
needs of effective speaking; adequate preparation and a 
lively sense of communication. 

You may want to prepare two versions of the outline. 
One version will be very complete— almost in manuscript 
form— so you can return to it several weeks or months 
later if you are called upon to give a similar talk. 
Another version will be much briefer— perhaps only one 
page long, or written on cards so you can a ; it when you 
actually give your talk. This brief outline may be thought 
of as a keyword outline with key words and phrases to 
remind you of main points, subpoints, support material 
you plan to use, questions you might ask, and the things 
you want to mention in the introduction and conclusion. 

Division. The keyword outline should be divided into 
three main parts: introduction, body, and conclusion. As 
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discussed previously, the introduction may have three 
subparts: a'tention, motivation, and overview. The body 
will have the main points of the talk as major 
subdivisions. The conclusion may have three 
subdivisions: final summary, remotivation, and closure. 

To show the relative importance of lesson materials in 
the body of the lesson, you might use a number or letter 
symbol before each entry. A roman numeral may be used 
to designate main points, capital letters for subpoints, 
arabie numerals for subsubpoints, lower case letters for 
subsubsubpoints, and so forth. Some rules of outlining to 
remember are: 

1 . Only one rymbol should be used per point or idea. 

2. Subordinate points should be indented. 

3. The principle of subpoints or subordination means 
that a point follows logically or supports the point above 
it. 

In Reading 2 a tentative outline for a talk on 
nonverbal communication was presented. Consider how 
that outline might be revised once you have collected all 
of your material. As you can see from the keyword 
outline, the speaker plans to seek the audience's attention 
by using a familiar quotation— "actions speak louder 
than words/ 1 — and then use an example about a "dinner 
jacket/ 1 The speaker plans to provide motivation by 
giving testimony from an expert concerning the amount 
of the message that is communicated nonverbally. Then 
the speaker plans to use a visual aid— an overview chart- 
that outlines the main points of the talk. 

The two main points— I. Know the performance 
factors of nonverbal communication and II. Know the 
nonperformance factors of nonverbal communication— 
are arranged topically. The subpoints under the first main 
point (upper body, middle body, and lower body) are 
arranged spatially— from top to bottom. Each of the 
subsubpoints (head-eyes-facial expression; arms-hands- 
torso: hips- legs-feet) are also arranged spatially— from 
top to bottom. 

The subpoints under main point II (objects, space, and 
time) are arranged topically. The subsubpoints under 
objects are arranged according to time and subsubpoints 
under space seem to be arranged topically. 

Notice also that the speaker has written keywords not 
only for main points, subpoints, and subsubpoints, but 
also has written enough down to remember the support 
that will be used. Some speakers also like to write in their 
suggested transitions. While writing of the transitions may 
inhibit spontaneity, the practice is generally preferable to 
having weak or no transitions. 

Obviously, when preparing your notes for your talk 
you will want to use what works best for you. This sample 
outline is only intended as a possible way of preparing 
your notes. 



Exercises (053): 

1. Mintih the pooresl method of presentation and explain why 
it is so.' 

2. Discuss the steps of presenting a talk from a manuscript. 



3. Distinguish the difference between impromptu and 
extemporaneous speaking. * 



054* Discuss the physical and mental factors that 
affect your presentation* 



NERVOUSNESS 

If you suffer from stage fright, nervousness, or fear of 
speaking, your audience may also become uneasy or 
anxious. Yet some nervousness is both natural and 
desirable. Even skilled speakers often experience the 
queasy feeling of "butterflies in the stomach" as they 
prepare to speak. The secret is to get the butterflies 
"flying in formation" through practice. Just as a visiting 
athletic team practices on a field before game time to 
accustom themselves to differences in terrain and 
environment, so you may need to dry run or practice your 
talk several times, preferably in the room where the talk 
will be given, before actually presenting it. Practice 
reminds us to look up the pronunciation of a word that is 
new or check an additional piece of information on an 
important point. 

Consider the following suggestions for coping with 
nervousness. 

1. Enthusiasm is the key when practice is over and 
you are ready actually to deliver the talk. At times you 
may talk on subjects that you find dull, but as you get 
more involved, the subject becomes more interesting. 
There is no such thing as a dull subject, only dull 
speakers. It is important to be enthusiastic about your 
subject, because enthusiasm can replace fear. And the 
more enthusiastic you are about the subject, the more 
involved the audience will be both with you and what you 
are saying. 

2. Hold good thoughts toward your audience. The 
listeners in the audience are the same ones that you enjoy 
speaking with in a less structured environment. Most 
audiences are made up of warm human beings with an 
interest in what you have to say. They rarely boo or throw 
vegetables. Most listeners have great empathy for speakers 
and want them to do a good job. 

3. Do not rush as you begin to speak. Many speakers 
are so anxious to get starred that they begin before they 
aie really ready. The little extra time taken to arrange 
your notes will generally pay big dividends. When you are 
ready to begin, look at the various parts of the audience, 
take a deep breaO. and begin to speak. 

PHYSICAL BEHAVIOR 

Communication experts tell us that over half of our 
meaning may be communicated nonverbally. Although 
some nonverbal meaning is communicated through vocal 
cues, much meaning is carried by the physical behaviors 
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Sample Keyword (Xitline 
NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Ann "Actions speak louder than words." "Dinner jacket" example 

Mot Dr. Ray Birdwhistle— 65 percent of message communicated nonvcrbally 

Importance— jobs, family, church, clubs 
Ov. Chart listing main points and first level subpoints 

Define "performance factors" and "nonperformance factors" 

BODY 

I. Know the performance factors of nonverbal communication 

A. Upper body— importance capitalized on by F.D.R. 

1. Head 

a. Theory of origin of head gesture 

b. Cultuial differences 

2. Hyes— »ery important 

a. Show interest in others— example of blind student 

b. Nonverbal feedback— cultural differences 

e. Increase credibility— describe U. of Mo. studies 

3. Facial Expression 

a. Affect displays— read Charles Darwin quote on expression 

b. Affect recognition— use everyday examples 

B. Middle Body 

! . Arms— demonstrate how we use them 

2. Hands— primary means of gesturing 

a. Compare meanings from different cultures— OK and Victory signs 

b. Demonstrate use of hands 

3. Torso— demonstrate shoulder, chest, stomach— belly dancer example 
C Lower Body 

1 . Hips— Elvis example 

2. Legs— compare with foundation of building 

3. Feet— show different angles 

II. Know the nonperformance factors of nonverbal communication 

A. Objects 

1 . Present— clothes, home, office 

2. Past— things we have constructed— example of your former home 

B. Space 

1 . Personal 

a. Stress cultural differences— give example of visit to Greece 

b. Space bubble— example of waiting for bus or in line 

c. Acceptable distance— cite statistics by Hall 

2. Constructed— office arrangement* fences, etc, 

C. Time— humorous definition from Esquire. Wetumpka example 

CONCLUSION 

Sum: Mention main points 

Rcmot: Stress importance of nonverbal to each person 

Clos: Tell humorous story of how deaf man solved problem, challenge listeners to do likewise 



of eye contact, bodily movement, and gestures. You need 
to know how these physical behaviors can improve your 
speaking skill. 

Eye contact. Fye contact is one of the most important 
factors of nonverbal communication. Nothing will 
enhance your delivery more than effective eye contact 
with your audience. Eye contact is important for three 
reasons. First, it is important because it lets the listeners 
know that you are interested in them. Most people like 
others to look at them when talking. Second, effective eye 
contact allows you to receive nonverbal feedback from 
your audience. With good eye contact, you can gauge the 
effect of your remarks. You can determine if you are 



being understood and which points are making an impact 
and which are not. You will be able to detect signs of 
poor understanding and signs that the listeners are losing 
interest. Then you can adjust your rate of delivery or 
emphasis, You can rephrase or summarize certain points 
or add more supporting data. Third, effective eye contact 
enhances your credibility. Speakers with greater eye 
contact are judged by listeners as being more competent. 

To achieve genuine eye contact, you must do more 
than merely look in the direction of your listeners. You 
must have an earnest desire to communicate with them. 
The old advice of looking over the tops of your listeners 1 
heads or attempting to look at all parts of the audience 
systematically simply does not describe effective eye 
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contact. Furthermou. looking at only one part of the 
audience or directing attention only to those iisteners 
who seem to give you rcinlorcing feedback may cause you 
to ignore large parts of the audience, Make it evident to 
each person in a small group and each part of the 
audience in larger auditoriums that you are interested in 
them as Individuals and eager to have them understand 
the ideas you are presenting. In this way you will establish 
mental as well as sensor)' contact with your listeners. 

Hffective eye contact can be described as direct and 
impartial You look directly into the eyes of your 
listeners, and you look impartially at all parts of the 
audience, not just at a chosen few. 

Body movement. Body movement is one of the 
important factors of dynamic and meaningful physical 
behavior. Good body movement is important because it 
catches the eye of the listener. It helps hold the attention 
needed tor good communication. But movement can also 
represent a marked departure or change in your delivery 
pattern— a convenient way of punctuating and 
paragraphing your message. Listeners will know that you 
are done with one idea or line of thought and ready to 
transition to the next. Finally, aside from its effects on the 
listeners, movement helps you as a lecturer. It helps you 
work off excess energy that can promote nervousness. 
Movement puts you at ease. 

How much movement is desirable? Some speakers 
never move yet are quire effective. However, unless the 
formality of the situation or the need to use a fixed 
microphone keeps you in one position, then you probably 
should move frequently. Movement from befvnd the 
lectern can .educe the psychological distance between 
you and your listeners and place them more at ease. Some 
speakers feel that they need the. lectern to hold their notes. 
But in most cases it is actually more effective if you carry 
your notes with you rather than looking down at the 
lectern to see them. But whenever you look at your notes, 
remember to drop your (yes not your head. In other words, 
have your notes high enough that you can see them. 

Of course, some speakers move too much. Perhaps out 
of nervousness they pace back and forth in front of the 
audience. Still others have awkward movement that does 
not aid communication. Some leave their notes on the 
lectern then move in and out from behind it like a hula 
dancer. Others plant their feet firmly in one place then 
rock from one side to the other in regular cadence. 

Effective body movement can be described as./w and 
purfXKsefuL You should be free to move around in front of 
the listeners. You should not feel restrained to stay 
behind the lectern, but should move with reason and 
purpose, t'se your movement to punctuate, direct 
attention, and otherwise aid communication. 

(Gestures, Gestures may he used to clarify or 
cmphasi/e ideas. M\ gestures we mean the purposeful use 
ot the hands, arms, shoulders, and head to reinforce what 
is being said. Fidgeting with a paper clip, rearranging and 
shuffling papers, and scratching your ear are not gestures. 
I hey are not purposeful, and they distract from the verbal 
message. Placing both hands in your pockets, or behind 



your back, or in front of you in a fig leaf position severely 
limits their use for gesturing. Holding your shoulders and 
head in one position during the talk will also rob you of 
an effective means of strengthening your communication 

Although gestures can be perfected through practice, 
they will be most effective if you make a conscious effort 
to relax your muscles before you speak, perhaps by taking 
a few short steps or unobtrusively arranging your notes. 
Effective gestures are complete and vigorous. Many 
speakers begin to gestu. , but perhaps out of fear, they do 
not carry through and their gestures abort. Comedians get 
laughs from the audience by timing gestures improperly. 
A gesture that comes after the word or phrase is spoken 
appears ludicrous. Good gestures should come exactly at 
the time or slightly before the point is made verbally. 
Poor timing results from attempting to "can 11 or preplan 
gestures. Finally, good gestures are versatile. A 
stereotyped gesture will not fit all subjects and situations. 
Furthermore, the larger the audience, the more 
pronounced the gestures will need to be. As with all 
aspects of communication, gestures must fit the situation. 

You should not adopt a dynamic, forceful mode of 
delivery if by nature you are quiet and reserved. As with 
movement, gestures should spring from within. Effective 
gestures are both natural and spontaneous. Observe 
persons talking with each other in a small group. You 
should try to approximate the same naturalness and 
spontaneity of gestures when you are speaking, 

USE OF VOICE 

A good voice has three important characteristics. It is 
reasonably pleasant, it is easily understood, and it 
expresses differences in meaning. Technically, we might 
label these three properties as quality, intelligibility, and 
variety. 

Quality. Quality refers to the overall impression a 
voice makes on others. Certainly a pleasing quality or 
tone is a basic component of a good speaking voice. Some 
persons have a full rich quality, others, one that is shrill 
and nasal, and still others may have a breathy and muffled 
tone or quality. Although basic aspects of quality may be 
difficult to change, your voice may become more breathy 
when you are excited, tense when suspense is involved, 
and resonant when reading solemn language. Listeners 
can often tell from the voice if the speaker is happy, 
angry, sad, fearful, or confident. Similarly vocal quality 
can convey sincerity and enthusiasm. Some speakers are 
overly concerned about the basic quality of their voices, 
but at the same time they pay too little attention to the 
effect of attitude and emotion on the voice. Most people 
have reasonably pleasant voices suitable for speaking, 

Intelligibility. Intelligibility or understandability of 
your speech depends on several factors. 

I , Articulation refers to the precision and clarity with 
which sounds of speech are uttered. A synonym of 
articulation is enunciation. Good articulation is chiefly 
the job of the jaw, tongue, and lips. Most articulation 
problems result from laziness of the tongue and lips or 



failing to open the mouth wide enough. You should over- 
articulate rather than under-articulate your speech 
sounds. What sounds like over-articulation to you will 
come out as crisp, understandable words and phrases to 
your listeners. 

2. Pronunciation refers to the traditional or 
customary utterance of words. Standards of 
pronunciation differ, making it difficult at times to know 
what is acceptable. Dictionaries are useful, but as they 
become outdated, they should not be adhered to 
excessively. Generally, educated people in your 
community as well as national radio and television 
announcers provide a good standard for pronunciation. 
Common faults of pronunciation are to misplace the 
accent (saying device instead of de-wr), to omit sounds 
(guh/ mt for government), to add sounds (athtflete for 
athlete), and to sound silent letters (morrgage or ofren). 
Do not overconipensate to the point that you call 
attention to your speech, but remember that 
pronunciation acceptable in informal conversation may 
be substandard when speaking in front of a group. 

3. Vocalized pause is the name we give to syllables 
"a," "uh/* "urn," and "ah" often at the beginning of a 
sentence. While a few vocalized pauses are natural and do 
not distract, too many impede the communication 
process, 

4. Overuse of stock expressions such as "OK," "like/ 1 
and "you know " should be avoided. These expressions 
serve no positive communicative function and only 
convey a lack of originality by the speaker. 

5. Substandard grammar has no place in speaking. It 
will only serve to reduce your credibility with some 
listeners. Research shows that even persons who have 
been using substandard grammar all of their lives can, 
with diligent practice, make significant gains in this area 
in a relatively short time. 

Variety. Variety is the spice of speaking. Listeners tire 
rapidly when listening to a speaker who doesn't vary 
delivery style or a speaker with a monotonous voice. A 
speaker's voice that is intelligible and of good quality may 
still not appeal to listeners. You may vary your voice and 
at the same time improve the communication by 
considering the vocal fundamentals of rate, volume, 
force, pitch, and emphasis. 

I. Most people speak at a rate of from 120 to 180 
words a minute when presenting a talk. In normal speech, 
however, we vary the rate often so that even within the 
120- to 180-word constraints there is much change. The 
temperamentally excitable person may speak at a rapid 
rate all tt time, and the stolid person generally talks in a 
slow drawl. The enthusiastic but confident individual, 
however, will vary the rate of delivery to emphasize ideas 
and feelings. A slower rate may be appropriate for 
presenting main points, while a more rapid rate may lend 
itself to support material. The experienced speaker also 
knows that an occasional pause punctuates *hought and 
emphasizes ideas. A dramatic pause at the proper time 
may expr ess feelings and ideas even more effectively than 
words. 



2. Volume is important to the speaker. Always be 
certain that all in the audience can hear you. Nothing 
hinders the effect of a talk more than to have some 
listeners unable to hear. On the other hand, the talk 
should not be too loud for a small room. A bombastic or 
overly loud speaker tires listeners out very quickly. 

3. Force is needed at times to emphasize and 
dramatize ideas. A drowsy audience will come to 
attention quickly if the speaker uses force effectively. At 
times a sudden reduction in force may be as effective as a 
rapid increase. By learning to control the force of your 
voice, you can help to add emphasis and improve 
communication. 

4. Pitch is the highness or lowness of the voice. All 
things being equal, a higher pitched voice carries better 
than a low pitched one. On the other hand, listeners will 
tend to tire faster when listening to the higher pitched 
voice, if your voice is within normal limits— neither too 
high nor too low— work for variety as you speak. 

5. Emphasis obviously stems from all forms of vocal 
variety, and any change in rate, force, or pitch will 
influence the emphasis. The greater or more sudden the 
change, the greater the emphasis will be. As a speaker you 
will want to use emphasis wisely. Two things should be 
avoided: mrremphasis and continual emphasis. Be 
judicious. Emphasizing a point beyond its real value may 
cause you to lose credibility with your listeners. 



SINCERITY 

Ironically, one of the most important points to be 
discussed in this chapter can be covered with just a few 
words. A speaker certainly needs to prepare well and 
possess strong delivery skills to do an effective job in 
front of a group. But something more is needed. To be 
really effective, a speaker must be sincere. So long as you 
obviously try to generate light and not merely heat, 
listeners will be amazingly tolerant of weaknesses in both 
preparation and delivery. But give them a chance to 
suspect your sincerity, and you lose effectiveness, And 
once lost, effectiveness is nearly impossible to regain. 
What is sincerity? Sincerity may be defined as a state of 
appearing to be without deceit, pretense, or hypocrisy— a 
state of honesty, truthfulness, and faithfulness. 

Sincerity toward your listeners is reflected in your eye 
contact, enthusiasm, and concern about audience 
members as individuals. Sincerity toward the subject is 
judged by whether or not you se;m involved and 
interested in the subject or topic ot the talk. Sincerity 
toward self is displayed in the confidence and concern 
you have that you are doing the best job possible. Lack of 
sincerity in any of these areas will, almost certainly, 
directly hinder communication. 



Kxercises (054); 

1. Ciive examples of him In cope wilh nervousness when making 
a speech. 



i» He 



2. Defend the importance of eve contact to effective speech 
deliver), 

X Discuss the positive effects of natural body movements and 
gestures. 

4. Kxplain the three important characteristics of a good voice. 

5. ftcdict the reaction of the audience when a speaker appears 
insincere. 
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Reading 5 



THE MILITARY BRIEFING 



THE PRIMARY purpose of the true briefing is to 
inform. The best military briefings are concise and 
factual. They may have any one of three specific 
purposes: (I ) to secure the listener's understanding of a 
particular mission, operation, or concept, (2) to enable 
the listener to perform a specific procedure, or (3) to give 
the listener information on which to base decisions. 

Every good briefing has three virtues: it is accurate; it 
is brief: it is clear. These are the ABCs of a briefing. 
Accuracy and clarity characterize all good speaking, but 
brevity distinguishes the briefing from the other types of 
informative speeches. By definition, a briefing is brief. 
The word itself denotes conciseness and directness. This 
does not mean that a briefing has a prescribed time limit. 
It does mean that it should contain no extraneous 
material, no matter how interesting or entertaining. In 
preparing to brief others, always ask yourself, "What do 
these people need to know?" Your answer will tell you 
what to include in your talk. 

Often several people participate in a briefing. In 
briefing an operational plan, for instance, one group 
might cover the administrative, tactical, logistical, and 
operational phases, and another group might explain the 
mission. To enable the lirreners io grasp ali this 
information as a unit, each briefer must give only the 
essential information in as few words and as few minutes 
as completeness and clarity will permit. 

In preparing to brief others, you must analyze a mass 
or data, choose the really significant facts, and organize 
them carefuiiy. Your explanation should be simple, 
precise, and factual. Jokes and anecdotes rarely have a 
place in a briefing. The listeners are prepared for a 
serious talk. They want to hear the vital information on a 
specific subject as quickly as possible. If you are an 
extremely competent speaker, however, you may 
occasionally use humor to help you make a point or 
clarify a problem. 

The factors controlling a military briefing are usually 
equivalent to those controlling a military formation. 
When you give a briefing, you are likely to face a captive 
audience. Analyze the rank and experience of the people 



you are to brief. Whether your audience is to be a 
commander and staff or some other group, try to discover 
how they like information to be presented. You cannot 
always say what your listeners want to hear, but you can 
try to speak in the manr.er they will most easily 
understand. In addition, you can demonstrate respect for 
the occasion through dignity and impeccable dress. 



055. Paraphrase the techniques for an effective 
military briefing. 



KEEP IT SIMPLE 

The special requirements of briefing impose certain 
limitations upon the speaker. The traditional plan of 
organization, with introduction, body, and conclusion, is 
adaptable to the clarity, accuracy, and brevity necessary 
in a good briefing. 

Introduction. Since your listeners need and want to 
know about your subject, time-consuming, attention- 
getting devices are not needed. If, as often happens, 
another speaker introduces you and your subject, you 
need only give a quick overview of the subject and 
proceed immediately to the main points. If you are not 
introduced, you might simply say, "Good morning, I'm 
Sergeant Jones briefing on " 

Body. The information for the body of your briefing 
requires careful consideration from the standpoint of 
content as well as delivery. If possible, present facts and 
facts only. Your facts should be provable, and you should 
have the proof with you in case your listeners ask for it. 

Because you must be brief, you will have to omit many 
details from your talk. This can cause you to oversimplify 
a complicated subject. One way to avoid 



Reprinted from AU-1, Communication Techniques, Vol. I, "Individual and Group 
Communication," Air University, Maxwell AFB, Ala., Rev. Ed. 1978. 
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oversimplification is to prepare a folder of 
"documentation" tor your listeners to refer to after you 
have spoken In your opening remarks, tell them the 
folder is available. You gain in several ways from letting 
your listeners know at the outset that they will have access 
to complete information on your subject. Your listeners 
are disposed to accept the validity of your information, 
because they know they can check your evidence. They 
are less inclined to ask needless questions or to interrupt 
for other reasons. They will go along with very simple 
visual aids, because they know they can get more detailed 
information if they need it. 

If certain facts are not available and you must make an 
assumption, identify the assumption, say that it is 
necessary, and continue. If your listeners wish to 
challenge the assumption, they can do so during the 
question period, at which time you should be able to 
explain the rationale of your assumption. 

Do not interpret the information in your briefing. 
Present the facts and let your listeners draw the 
conclusions. Such phrases as "In my opinion/' 'i think/' 
and "I take this to mean" are generally signs that the 
briefer is going beyond the mere presentation of 
information and is interpreting the meaning of the 
information. 

Emotional appeals have no place in a briefing. Your 
listeners will be justified in doubting your objectivity if 
your presentation is charged with emotion. This does not 
mean that your delivery should be dry and lifeless. Quite 
the contrary. Because you must present pertinent 
information and nothing more, you should strive for an 
animated and interesting delivery. 

Visual aids can help you be brief. They can help you 
show quickly and clearly many things that you would 
have trouble putting into words. One glance at a map 
would show your listeners more about air bases in 
Comnunist China than fifteen minutes of words alone. 

In planning your visual aids, consider the following 
rules. 

1 . The visual aid should be used only when needed to 
clarify a point that is hard to explain. 

2. The concept illustrated should be immediately 
intelligible. 

3. A visual aid should be large enough for all to see at 
the same time. 

4. The visual aid should he neat. 

5. Thorough planning should precede use of all visual 
aids. 

o. The speaker should talk to the audience at all times, 
never to the visual aid. 

Practice the briefing with your visual aids until you 
can use them smoothly. They should be an integral part of 
your presentation. If not practiced beforehand, such 
simple acts us uncovering or recovering a chart can cause 
awkward breaks in a briefing. 

Conclusion. This part of a briefing should be short but 
positive. Summarize your main points if you think a 
quick summary is necessary. Since briefings are usually 
followed by question periods, a good concluding sentence 
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might be: "Ladies and gentlemen, are there any 
questions?" If a question period is not to follow, you 
might simply say, "Ladies and gentlemen, that concludes 
this Hriefing." 

Transitions and Interim Summaries. The fact that a 
military briefing must be concise and compact doesn't 
mean that it shouldn't flow smoothly from one point to 
another. You can help the audience to understand the 
continuity of thought and to focus on the main ideas by 
using transitions and interim summaries. 

Transitions. In a very broad sense, transitions involve 
some type of change from one thing to another and affect 
our lives on a daily basis. We make a transition from a 
state of sleep to being fully awake, from one job to 
another, from active duty to retirement, and finally from 
life to death. On a much smaller scale, our 
communication depends on transitions. On whatever 
scale we measure them, the importance of a smooth 
transition is no less important. Many a speaker has 
experienced the horrifying feeling of dying in front of an 
audience for lack of a smooth transition. Consider the 
following transition: 

We have discussed the importance of good study habits. Next we 
will consider some helpful research techniques. 

This transition signals an impending change but does not 
explain the importance of or the reason for the change. 
Effective transitions should satisfy three basic rules: they 
should (1) mention the point just discussed, (2) relate that 
point to the objective of the briefing, and (3) introduce 
the next point. The following transition includes all three 
steps: 

We have discussed the importance of good study habits in 
reaching your academic goal, but the habits are useful only if the 
information has been provided. To get the full benefit of your 
academic experience, we must examine some research 
techniques that will be helpful in completing some of your 
writing assignments, 

When planned and used correctly, transitions act as 
"mini-summaries^ and contribute substantially to the 
continuity of the total talk. 

Interim Summaries. Summaries after main points or 
key ideas are useful tools for maintaining continuity 
within a talk and for highlighting areas, of particular 
importance. Interim summaries are not always necessary 
in a talk. In fact, if the point is very clear, a summary may 
be unnecessarily redundant and boring. You should use 
them, howt °r, when main points are unusually long or 
contain complex or unfamiliar information. With interim 
summaries you repeat information concisely and 
reinforce audience understanding before new 
information is presented. Interim summaries should not 
take the place of transitions; they should provide a means 
for you to progress logically from one main point, 
through the transition, and into the next point. 
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ORGANIZE TOWARD A PURPOSE 

Clear, logical organization of your material will help 
your listeners understand it. In organizing the 
introduction, body, and conclusion of the briefing, keep 
the purpose of your briefing in mind. Use the 
organizational pattern (topical, cause-and-effect, 
problem-solution, time, or space pattern) that will best 
suit your purpose and inform your listeners. 

The purpose of your briefing can be to give your 
listeners an understanding of a certain mission, 
operation, or concept. Or it can be to enable them to 
perform a specific procedure. In either case, organize 
your material as you would for a speech to inform. 

If the purpose is to provide your listeners with 
information on which to base decisions, a problem- 
solution plan of organization, such as those used to solve 
problems and to prepare operations plans and staff 
studies, can be effective. To adapt the introduction, the 
body, and the conclusion of a briefing'to the staff study 
format, you might follow these steps: 

1 . State the problem. Your salutation and statement of 
the problem can serve as the introduction. If your 
listeners need background information, tell them 
something about the significance of the problem before 
stating it. You might say, "This problem was assigned to 
our organization by Headquarters U5AF." If a security 
classification applies, you would add, 'The security 

classification is " The amount of information 

needed in 1 the introduction will always be a matter of 
personal judgment. 

2. List and discuss the factors bearing on the problem. 

3. Propose possible solutions, Include only the 
solutions that you have placed on your final list as most 
feasible, not those you have considered and discarded 
while developing the final list. 

4. Discuss the possible solutions, testing each against 
the criteria you listed earlier among the factors bearing on 
the problem. 

5. Suggest the best solution or combination of 
solutions. The circumstances and specific purpose of the 
briefing will determine the way this step is handled. The 
briefer's objective might be merely to give the pertinent 
information to a group who are to confer later for the 
purpose of determining the best solution. On the other 
hand, the speaker could be a staff member who wants to 
persuade a higher echelon to accept the solution the 
briefer believes best. In these cases, the presentation 
would differ in many respects, for obvious reasons. 

If your briefing is to stop with the listing of possible 
solutions, improvise a brief conclusion that gives a sense 
of completion. You might simply summarize your main 
points. 

h. State your conclusion. As in the staff study report, 
this step should offer a brief, clear restatement of the 
possible solution that you judge best. No new material or 
commentary should be presented here. 

7 t Make a short statement recommending the action 
that would put your solution into effect. 

It the purpose of the briefing will be served by these 
last two steps, they can be a concise but strong conclusion 
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for the presentation. The briefing that includes all seven 
steps can do more than inform. It may persuade. 

LET LOGIC DO ANY PERSUADING 

Although the primary purpose of the briefing is to 
inform, some briefings have the secondary purpose of 
persuading. When you use the seven steps discussed above 
to give information about a problem to listeners who will 
ch(X)se the solution, it is sometimes difficult to say 
whether the briefing has a single or a dual purpose. It can 
be argued that you are merely informing your listeners 
about a sound solution that you have arrived at 
scientifically. On the other hand, a good case can be 
made for the position that you are trying to persuade your 
listeners by "selling" your solution as the best. 

Under certain circumstances, you must do a certain 
amount of persuading if your briefing is to bring the 
desired results. When a briefing calls for some 
persuasion, you should never resort to emotional appeals. 
Rely instead on facts and logic. Sound logic, when clearly 
and forcefully presented, can be a strong persuader— the 
only one you are likely to need. Under no circumstance 
should you inject persuasion into a briefing calling for 
information and nothing more. 

When you prepare and deliver briefings, remember 
their basic function is to convey information more 
rapidly and effectively than would be possible by any 
other means. It takes practice to become an excellent 
briefer. Experience in other types of public speaking and 
in writing also help. As a member of the Air Force, you 
need to be adept at stating your ideas accurately, briefly, 
clearly. 

SUMMARY 

A military briefing is distinguished by its brevity. 
When preparing, a briefer must analyze the audience for 
the briefing as well as the subject to be discussed, select 
relevant and significant facts, and organize the material 
in the usual plan of introduction, body, and conclusion. 
If some pertinent facts must be omitted because of the 
time limitation, a written supplement can be prepared for 
listeners to refer to after the briefing. Visual aids should 
be used only when necessary and should be kept simple. 
The body of the briefing is organized according to the 
pattern best suited to its purpose. If the purpose o| the 
briefing is to persuade, avoid any use of emotional 
appeals. The best persuader is a logical, clear, and 
accurate presentation of the facts. 



Exercises (055 )r 

1. Explain the three basic purposes for an effective milhary 
briefing, 

2. Discuss the most effective method to persuade, using a 
briefing* 

3. Defend the use of transitions in your briefing* 

4. Summarize the recommended steps for an effective military 
briefing* 
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